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ABSTRACT 

Issues of child protection, child abuse, and 
delinquency have generated public and academic concerns about the 
ability of adults to underwrite the physical, moral, and social 
welfare of children. At the same time, recent educational reform has 
provoked debate about the shifting balance of power between parents 
and teachers. This book combines these two agendas in a theoretical 
framework and examines the common understandings of the concept of 
parental responsibility. Data were derived from interviews with 20 
teachers from five Scottish secondary schools and from interviews 
with 12 middle-class couples and 10 working-class couples with 14-15 
year old children Following the introduction, chapter 1 outlines an 
ongoing debate that converges on the theme of family decline. Chapter 
2 deals with the extent to which the classroom managerial skills of 
the teacher are necessarily diluted by a teaching approach that 
emphasizes the emotional and social as well as the intellectual 
welfare of the child. The third chapter assesses the kinds of 
assumptions that parents and teachers make about their respective 
spheres of influence. Chapters 4 and 5 document the ways in which 
parents assert their moral and social responsibilities in and against 
what is perceived to be an increasingly morally and socially 
fragmented outside world. The fourth chapter focuses on the routine 
business of establishing boundaries within the home that often 
necessitate creating boundaries between the home and outside world. 

In chapters 5 and 6, the debate around the interventionist powers of 
the school as a moral agency is explicitly addressed in an 
examination of responsibilities for sex education. The final chapter 
locates major findings of the book within the conflicting images of 
parenthood that reflect different ideological emphases in public 
policy. An index is included. Appendices describe the teacher and 
parent samples. (Contains 195 references.) (LMI) 
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Introduction 



Tlic converi:c*[Uc* of public order policy and educational reform in lintain has gen- 
erated compelling, if inconsistent, images at the ‘responsible parent*. On tlie one 
hand, parental responsibilities are invoked legitimate socializing powers set against 



same responsibilities are implicated as part of an ever-tightening alleged causal chain 
which links delinquency and ciiild abuse to inadequate parenting. What we are not 
otTered are realistic images ot how the parents themselves routinely negiUiate what 
Urontenbreiiner (quoted iii Popenoe p. calls the ‘enduring irrational 

emotional involvement* witli children. 

Cairrent public anxieties over family life reHect the way that social ctniiinent- 
at(^rs and politicians trade on coniiiioii sense in identifying these conflicting impres- 
sions of parental responsibilities. Many of these anxieties can also be detected in 
the more academic literature on parental decline. This book assesses these ciinimon- 
sense and academic assumptions which collectively constitute the ‘idea’ of a parent's 
responsibilities from the point of view of parents themselves 

The idea of the parent as botli victim of state inters ention and per^setrator of 
moral neglect has its origins in the wider political and social structures. It also on- 
ginates at the agency level from those with a professional interest in the welfire of 
botli parents and children. Welfare agencies find themselves in a similar double bind 
Mtuatum Social workers and teachers are both charged with mterlenng in family 
alFairs and called to account in the assessments ot parental culpabilitv’ ' A second aim 
ot the book, then, is to assess the role that these ‘weltare’ agencies play in the con- 
stitution of parental responsibilities. In particular. I adopt a case-study approach m 
idemifving the welfare respcnisibilitics ot the tc.uhing profession. In the process. I 
examine the grounded assumptions that teachers make abcnit parents and assess the 
quality ot relations between the home and the school 

In this brief intriHiiKtion I Net out the argiinicMits addressed in the book. But 
first I must address the relevance ot teaching as a welfare profession, tor the boundarv 
between the h(^me and ‘welfare* has been sliaqiened recently by concern expressed 
about the ‘inter\'entumist‘ role of the social services. Dingwall r/ al. (19H3) point to 
a dileiiima in social \\ rk bv suggesting an invei-se relationship between the success 
i)t the state in underwntiiig the weltare the child and the well-being ot the tamily 

Thev [the social services [ ca niit>t be given the leg.ii power to undervvnte 
an investigative fomi of surveillance without destroying the liberal flimilv. 



the ‘collectivist’ influence ot the educational establishment. C^n the other hand, these 
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At the same time, the state cannot ont out. There is a collective interest in 



reproduction, as a necessarv’ condition for the survival of this particular type 
of societv’ (p. 22<*) 

Social workers have inevitably become the taru:et of cntics of the welfare state; 
perhaps because of the highly visible nature of the in.rusiun into the tainily m the 
interests of the child's welfare; perhaps because the social sers ices are depicted as 
playing a surrogate parental role in child rearing when family breakdown occurs. 
What is significant here is the idea that tlie state makes collective claims on the 
child’s well-being. Whether these claims supersede the individualistic ‘nghts’ of 



The apparently intractable relationship between parents and 'welfare’ agencies 
caniu^t be so easilv applied to relations between the home and the school. The 
intemperate tone of the polemic against social work, sometimes suggests that the 
very' existence of social work as a profession is at stake State provision of schooling, 
on the other hand, does not produce the same degree of apoplex-y among the state’s 
detractors; possibly because it is commonly accepted that the school has a legitimate 
pedagogic role to play in child development.' Critics ot the state education system 
have focused on the welfanst ethos which allegedly pervades schooling. The Black 
Papers {Cox and Dyson, 1971), an early influential cnticpie, offers a sustained attack 
on the state and education. Educationalists on the political nght argue that there is 
a need to restructure parent-teacher relations according to tree market pnnciples 
because tsf the perception that the school does not act in the best interests ot the 
parent as consumer. The teaching professum, according to its cntics, is imbued by 
collectivist, ‘permissive’ pnnciples which undermine the responsibility and authonty 
of the individual parent (C'ox and Dyson, 1971). 

Two points flow from this cntique. First, the development of a welfare net- 
w('>rk in school is (^“ten taken as evidence of the ‘abusive’ powers of local educa- 
tion authorities and the teaching profession because it draws parents into a more 
depencient relationship with the te.iching staff and underpins the dominant teaching 
.issumption that parents, particularly of the working-class vanety, are an obstacle in 
the teaching process. In Chapter 3 I assess the kinds of assumptions that parents and 
teachers make .ibout their respective 'spheres of influence’. More specitically, I draw 
on the accounts of a sample of teachers W'lth pastoral responsibilities in illustrating 
the inent.il maps that teachers have of the relationship between the home and the 
school. I then go on to assess the ways that these ideas undeiynn their encounters 
with parents. 

A second point relates to teaching practice. Teachers who linked problems 
that children had in school primarily to factors located outside of the teaching con- 
text would presumably tend to overcompensate for children from 'problem' back- 
gnuinds when fulfilling their teaching responsibilities in class (Sharp and Green, 
1975). Notions of ‘standards’ v\huh are continually invoked b\' critics ot the educa- 
tion system do luU simply refer to the content cT education. They refer also to the 
wav teachers deliver the curnculum in terms of classroom discipline. 



the moral and physical wellbeing of future citizens, in the quality of social 



parents is a question winch informs the discussions with the parents and teachers." 
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The teachers in this study, as well as mediating between the home and the 
scliool, have more conventional classroom teaching responsibilities. They are thus 
well placed to comment on both the influence the school has on the home and any 
impact that home -school relations might have on teaching practice. Chapter 2, 
then, deals with the extent to which the managerial skills of the teacher in class are 
necessarily diluted by a teaching approach that emphasizes the emotional and social 
as well as the intellectual welfare ot the child. 

C'hapters 4 and 5 sliiit from the ‘educationar to a parental frame of reference 
by drawing on the accounts offered by a sample of working-class and middle-class 
parents. This is not simply a ;>hift from the professional to the personal. For notions 
of ‘education’ and ‘welfare* structure the understandings that parents have of their 
ow’n responsibilities towards their children. I Cinginaliy started from the premise that 
what parents and teachers do aie fundamentally different. In (Chapters 4 and 5 I 
document the ways in which parents assert their moral and social responsibilities in 
and against what is perceived to be an increasingly morally and socially fragmented 
outside world. In the process parents often invoke the influence, the skills and the 
superior knowledge of the school m constructing for themselves a sphere of respons- 
ibilirv'. The relatumship between the home and the school, then, does not neatly 
dovetail with an implicit division (4 responsibility between the home and the 
school. 

In Cdiapter 4. I concentrate on the routine business of' setting up bt)uridanes 
within the home that often necessitate setting up boundaries betw'een the home and 
the outside world. Discipline and control are concepts that structure the daily busi- 
ness of classroom teaching. These concepts also routinely structure the responsibil- 
itie> that parents have for their children's welfare. They are delineated in Chapter 4. 

Ill CJiapter 5, the debate around the interventionist pow ers of the school as a 
moral agency are more explicitly addressed m refemng to responsibilities for sex edu- 
cation. Questions t>f imputed parental responsibilirv’ can be tested eiiipincally through 
the .iccounts that parents and teachers give of tlieir experiences in educating children 
and pupils in sexual matters. More fundamentally, sex education can be used to illus- 
trate the possibilities open to schools for underwriting rlie welfare of children which 
do not necessarily undermine the sense that parents have of their own skills m super- 
vising their children's moral welfare. 

The concluding chapter locates the major findings of the book w ithm the con- 
flicting images of parenthood offered at the beginning of this introduction. Parental 
responsibilities here are constructed out of tw’o competing conceptions of parent- 
hood which reflect quite different ideological emphase.> m public policy. 

hi this book, then. I locate assumptions and explanations held about child 
reanng and child support at a level which is meaningful to parents and teachers. For 
what parents and teachers say matters. Yet, the academic and political agenda is set 
by a general state of' affairs that nukes assumptions about the average parent and the 
average teacher. In the following chapter. I outline an ongoing debate within aca- 
demia that converges on the theme of family decline, hi one sense this notion of 
decline is being tested through the accounts that both parent and teachers give of 
their respective social worlds, hi another sense, the mici c' level of analysis allows for 
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tlie terms of the debate, terms that reflect to some extent public policy pronounce- 
ments. to be translated by those interviewed into their own working vocabulary of 
practices. 



[.inuary, 1W3, 

2 An implicit individualism runs tliruugh tins model of home-sehool relations, what Morgan 
terms ’methodological faimlisniV The family is articulated as a single unit in rela- 
tion to the outside world. The familv m a rhetoncal and political sense takes on the same 
charactenstics as the ‘individual’ where arguments are put forward for the restriction ot 
\ollectivist’ trends in socierv' (Mount, 1W82) 

This is nut to ‘ ly that there has always been a consensus over the necessit\ tor . ompuKory 
education. In the late nineteenth centiuy, conflict was nfe between parents and the state 
t)ver the introdiutioii of compulsoiy education. See Donzelot, 197^; David, Jamieson, 
More recently, the alleged increase in school absence has suggested that .he taken- 
tor-granted compulsorv nature ot schooling is now being questioned (C'arlen, (Jleeson 
and Wardh.uigh. 1W2) 



Notes 



A recent headline in the lumdoti /lYrimic StimJiud ran ‘How the state stole our sons’, 7th 
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Chapter 1 



The Home, the School and State 
Intervention 



Introduction 

In the first part of this chapter 1 draw on an ideolo^cally and politically dispar- 
ate ^oup of scholarly work vv'hich converges around the theme ot ‘decline*. In 
more general temis this decline refers to the Weberian notion of disenchantment, 
with fimiiy disorganization taken as the pnniarv' indicator of moral decline, l^eclme 
here refei^s to social changes which undermine the importaiiee and the resilience of 
parents. 

What I take to be the ‘decline thesis* in this chapter is composed of three 
frameworks of inter\'ention. Although they can be viewed as quite ditferent, pos- 
sibly even incompatible models of ‘social control’. 1 go on ti^ argue m the second part 
(^f the chapter that they suffer from similar empirical and thec'iretical shortcomings. 
The first model defines loss of parental authority as a c<^nsequence ot more power- 
ful external inHuences replacing the social and moral roles of parents. In another 
sense, decline refers to the gradual replacement of ‘naturaf. ‘traditional* powers with 
more externally defined responsibilities which at best keep parents permanently on 
the defensive, at worst disorient and alienate parents. A final way of understand- 
ing ‘decline’ is to question the common basis upon which a theory’ of family life 
is erected. In most instances the modern family presupposes a public-private dicho- 
tomy that counterpoises the ‘natural* personal skills and nghts that parents have with 
the powers of vanoiis child support agencies. Rather than being seen as a timeless, 
natural state of being, parentlu’>od and by implication ‘the fmiily* is a product of 
relatively recent social and political change. Within this context, the education sys- 
tem arguably plavs a formative rather than destnictive role in the process main- 
taining strategic control over at the veiy least, working-class life. 

The second part of this chapter also offers an assessment by focusing on the 
methodological as well as thei^retical shortcomings. This is then used as the basis for 
(nitlining my own empincal approach to the problem as well as offering a rationale 
for the sampling frame. 

Welfare and Family Life: Supplanting the Parent 

Iiiter\entmn can be read as a simple histoncal transfer of socializing powers from 
parents to outside sources. The resurrection of the fiimly by modernists such as 
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Parsons and Bales (1956) and Fletcher (1966) was coup.tered by conserv'atives such 
as Riesnian (1950), Bronfenbrenner (1970) and the Bergers (1983) in th.e United 
States, Popenoe (1988) in Sweden, Meyer (1977) in France, and Mount (1982) in 
Britain, who argue that parental authority is under threat from a vnnery of external 
sources ranging from the state to the peer group. Parental authoritc' m these terms 
IS seen as a necessarily private locus of social and psychological resources, which par- 
ents draw on ensiinng that their children develop moral characters. Any movement 
from the outside into this pnvate realm is argued to have a deletenous effect on 
relations between parents and children. 

Within this locus of external interv'ention, the school is argued to play a prom- 
inent part. The Bergen, in charactenstically polemical style, argue that the family 
has now lost its primary’ moral functions to the education system (1983, p. 191). 
Whereas sometime m the late nineteenth century the school only reafrimied the 
values that were transmitted within the family unit, it is now attempting to set itself 
up as the only moral frame of reference which would render the authority’ that 
parents have less effective. 

Cfriristopher Lasch takes up this theme by arguing that the school is now 
imbued with anti-mtellectual ideas that undermine the division between ‘education’ 
and ‘socialisation’ (1979, p. 239). The intellectual content of the curnculum has 
been diluted by the demands of what Lasch calls ‘life adjustments'. Pupils learn 
about practical expenential things that Lasch argues are nonnally passed on by 
parents. Lasch quotes statements made by ‘leading educationalists' from the early part 
of the century’: 

Social political and mdustnal changes have forced upon the school respons- 
ibilities formerly laid upon the home. Once the school had mainly to teach 
the elements ot knowledge, now’ it is charged with the physical, mental and 
social training of the child as w’ell. (1979, p. 268) 

A key parental responsibility’ that incorporates ‘physical, mental and social 
training’ is sex educatu'»n. I discuss this in more detail in ("chapter 5. But it is worth 
mentioning at this stage that the recent debate over sex education is framed along 
the same lines as the decline thesis.’ Critics like Thomas Szasz, set up an antagonistic 
relationship between the school's moral functions and the idea that sex education 
IS a parental responsibility' because parents are best suited to take 'care and control 
of the sexual life of (their) children' (1980, p. 153). He argues that the systematic 
introduction of a sex education curriculum in scIkkiIs has Mken away a parental 
nght to introduce moral and sexual matters to their children. 

Riesnian (1950) more systeniatically focuses on the ways that schooling under- 
mines parental authonty’ through w’hat we might consider the legitimate practice of 
classroom teaching. According to Riesnian, in the earlier histoncal penod ot ‘inner- 
direction’ the teacher had a foniial pedagogic relationship with the pupil that was 
scnipulouslv separate from the more affective ties the children had with their parents. 

Seating . is arr.mged formally The walls are decorated with the nuns 
of Pompeii and the bust of C'aesar. For all but the feW' exceptional children 
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who can transcend the dead forms of their classical education and make the 
dead toniis come alive, tliese etchings and statues signify the irrelevance of 
the school to the emotional problems of the child. The teacher herself has 
neither the understanding of nor the time for these emotional problems, 
and the child's relation to other children enters her purview only in dis- 
ciplinary cases. (19S0, p. S8) 

The implication here is that the emotional needs of the child can more appropnately 
be dealt with w^ithin the home. This division of labour between the school and the 
home separates out the affective from the instriimentah the moral from the intel- 
lectual. It thus reduces any confusion that might result in the mind of the child from 
the potentially competitive nature of the relationship between the school and the 
home, if the former attempts to provide a more socio-moral frame of reference. 

Riesmaii argues that the division of labour broke down m the modern penod 
of ‘other-direction’. He cues the changing physical environment of the classroom 
which now engenders greater infonnahry m piipil-pupil and pupil-teacher relations. 
He goes on to argue chat the spatial organization of che classroom changes as pupils 
no longer sit m individualized spaces. I'hey arc more likely to be placed witli other 
groups of children who, rather than displaying similar intellectual capacities, are 
grouped together according to how well they get on with each other; ‘human rela- 
tions’ enters the classroom. As Riesman states, ‘where to sit becomes problematical 
- a clue to one's location on the fnendship chart’ (1950, p. 61). 

The human relations analog^' is further extended as the teacher is more concerned 
\\ ith the ‘management’ of the classroom than any unilateral exercise of penal discip- 
linary^ fonns. Lines ot commumcacion cross through the teacher as attempts are made 
to engender cooperative, rather than competitive, relations between pupils. Teach- 
ers m these terms become focal points for expression of ‘public opinion’ (Riesman, 
1950, p. 62). Ultimately, the intellectual skills which were previously installed m 
individual pupils are argued to have been displaced through this managerial approach. 

This model of intervention, then, suggests that progressive teaching practices 
need to be seen within the context of an education system which is now imbued 
with libe-ral ideas about ‘socializing’ the child. The new teaching ethic extends the 
teacher’s pedagogic responsibilities into the realms of psychology and social work. 
Teachers are more concerned with associating educational failure with inadequate 
parenting. Teachers no longer play the role of pedagogue because their respons- 
ibilities extend into the home in the search for solutions to educational failure as a 
social rather than educational problem. 



The Structuring of Parental Responsibilities 

Rather than the school eclipsing the home as a primary' social and moral reference 
for children, a second interpretation of intervention emphasizes the responsibilit- 
ies that replace parents’ traditional poweI^. Lasch (1979) and Harris (1983) argue that 
external agencies are influentul in the way that they actively encourage parents to 
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t.ike rcsponsibiiirv- for their children’s well-being. Not only is the state involved 
in ihe assertion of parental responsibilities, it is actively supervising them. There is, 
here, an element of both giving and taking away. The state through the school and 
the social services is constantly supervising the child-reanng capacities ot the parent. 
This means intervening by taking away ’naturar parental skills whilst at the same 
tune encouraging parents to take more responsibility for their children^ well-being. 
According to Harns and Lasch. this leads not only to powerlessness, but a more 
generalized anxiety. 

Both authors link this anxiety to changes in the social structure which has led 
to mtnisicsns intc^ the home. Lasch refers to the parenthood : 

the same changes which ha\e depnsed the work torce ot their ‘cratt skills, are 
having a similar impact within the home. This is echoed by Harris. 

C'hildraising becomes a technical task judged by tlie effects it achieves. 

Parents, like other producers, are judged by the cjuality of their products, 
(1983. p. 241) 

Harris outlines the way teachers, among others, put pressures on parents to ‘turn 
out’ their children. Parents particularly mothers, are seen by teachers to be respons- 
ible for their children m an unconditional sense. Independently of any notion that 
misbehaviour m school might be a consequence ot inadequate teaching, parents are 
cmccniraged to believe they are responsible for the misbehav'iour. The child s behaviour 
in public becomes an indicator of the parent’s technical pertcmnance. Apart trom 
the pressure this puts parents under to get things right, parents are deprived ot the 
means needed to achieve success in child rearing. 

Lasch makes the same point with reference to the influence ot Dr Spock. Lasch 
applauds Spock 's reversal of his earlier advocacy ot ‘permissiveness’ to encouraging 
parent'^ to be ‘authoritarian’ and to take responsibility' (1979, pp. 280-4). Yet, this 
position IS also cnticized. Lasch argues that Dr Spock now tells parents that their 
authority' is sacrosanct w'hilst simultaneously iindennining their capacity' to exercise 
this aiithonty by ‘reminding them of the incalculable consequences of their actions 
(1977. p. 172). 

Lasch expands on this point iii 7/it* CaW/nrc of A.mb.si.wn. Implicit in the demands 
on parents to recap:ure their authority' is the model of the ‘perfect parent’ (1979. 
pp. 291-2). The latter is the a-social anthropological ‘mother of more patterned soci- 
eties’. whose consiJinmate relationship with nature is one which modern parents can 
never hope to emulate. The irony for Lasch is that any biologically based or nati r- 
allv given notion of authority’ cannot by definition be culturally prescribed." 

For L isch. then, the central problem for parents is that they are deprived of 
their ‘natural’ powers by professionals and then encouraged by the same pe<'ple to 
t.ike responsibility’ for their children s present and future well-being. This is tmt 
simply the replacement of the maternal instinct with ‘therapeutic’ solutions. Where 
parents are deprived of their responsibilities. Lasch identifies two scenarios, at best, 
parents act directly on behalf of state-sponsored agencies of control where they have 
little decision-makmg powers; at worst, parents are t<nally deprived of any role m 
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the reanng of their cliildren. The problem for Lasch is more complex m that the 
therapeutic solution incorporates the notion that parents are central actors in the 
process of socialization. 

Having first declared parents incompetent to raise then offspring without 
professional help, social pathologists ‘gave back’ the knowledge they had 
appropnated - gave it back in a mystifying fashion that rendered parents 
more helpless than ever, more abject in their dependence on expert opin- 
ion. (Lasch, 1977, p. l«) 

Harris (1983) identifies more immediate problems for parents which reriect the 
wavs in which the school is able to exercise control over their own lives as well as 
their children’s. Parental control, according to Hams, becomes increasingly more 
difticiilt where children spend proportionately less time within the domestic pur- 
view. It becomes impossible to restrict children’s movements because they are 
expected to spend proportionately more time away from their parents at school and 
with friends. Parents’ problems are further compounded by the kinds of messages 
they pick up about how their children relate to their teachers. Fiarris argues that 
teachers encourage children to break down the traditional generational differences 
in status by acting as confidantes rather than authority figures (1983, p. 239). The 
concept of control assumes that parents are forced to adopt a more hierarchical role 
in keeping their children within their purview. This goes against what he tenns ‘the 
dominant child-reanng ideology'’ where authority is downplayed m favour of close- 
ness and equality. Within this context, parents appear to have ail the responsibil- 
ity without any of the concomitant power. Whereas the school, because it reflects 
the dominant child-reanng ideology and because of its legitimate role in providing 
knowledge and skills, appears to have all the power and is able to attnbute problems 
m the classn.)om to madci[uate p.iieiitmg. 



Social Constructionism and Mate :ial Responsibility 

The previous models of interv'ention focus on the way that external agencies, such 
.IS the school, have an impact on family life. There is an implicit essentiahsm here 
in the way that ‘natural*, ‘traditional’ skills have been refisluoned as ‘responsibilities’ 
by external sources. Furthermore, this essentiahsm is reinforced in the way that these 
influences are seen as alien and mystifying - having a negative effect both on par- 
ents’ sense of self and their abilir; to take care of their children. 

Adopting a more ‘social constructionist’ approach would require moving away 
from identifying the essential nature of the ‘socializing’ role of parents and the 
educational’ role of teachers. If we refer to the work of the French school of social 
constructionism, namely Anes (19h(i), Donzelot (1979) and Ba<.linter (1980). the 
conceptual framework which posits an oppositional relatu^mship between the pnvate 
and the public is abandoned in favour of what Deleuze, m the preface to Pohan^ 
of I'amilies, calls a ‘hybnd domain - the social* (Donzeh^t. 1979. p. x). 

l.asch and Hams have both identified the way the scliocd and other ‘caring 
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professions’ inadequately attempt to shore up the boundary between the school and 



ilit\’ of agencies being able to replace or reconstnict the pnvate space upon which 
thniily lit'e is built. Dorizelot. on the other hand, has a quite ditferent view of tiie 
rclatioiisliip between the family and tlic outside world. His thesis is not simply a 
story' of the rescue of tlie family by the welfare state. Rather, Donzelot was 

positing the family, not as a point of departure, as a manifest reality', but as 
a moving resultant, an uncertain fonn whose intelligibility' can only come 
from studying the system of relations it maintains with the sociopolitical 
level. (1977, p. x.\v) 

The nuidern fiinily here is not some essentially private locus of values and morality 
whicli lud been intruded upon by alien external forces. The French school docu- 
mented the development of a discourse which focused on the responsibilities that 
mothers ought to have for the protection and nurtunng of children. For Donzelot, 
the idea of the modern family grew out of this discourse. 

Early twentieth-century versions of this discourse focused on relations between 
the family and the school. There were several proimnent elements. Debates took 
place over universal education. On the one side there were the elitists who saw this 
in tenns of the collapsing of distinctions betw een ‘good’ and ‘bad’ schools (Donzelot, 
1979. p. 293). On the other side there were those who saw the school as a means 
by which delinquency might be regulated.' Donzelot also documented the intro- 
duction of educational psychology', parent associations and parent schools as the state 
mov'ed towards strengthening links betw'een the family' and the school. 

The key to the synthesizing of what Donzelot tenned familial and educational 
norms was the introduction of the confessional technique in school (1979, p. 209). 
Problems that children had in school were to be thoroughly dissected m discussions 
between mothers and teachers. Mothers were to be encouraged to divulge all their 
family secrets about their relations with their children. Mothers were also encouraged 
to supemse their children’s time at home m an effort to detect any signs that might 
indicate the source of the problem {ibid., p. 200). Ultimately, the teacher/counciUor 
WMs to encourage mothers to take responsibility for these problems through improving 
the communication that they have with their children; by ceding to their children’s 
demands and by uncovering their children's true desires. The school thus became 
an important means through which mothers were able to understand, moralize and 
socialize their children. 

The more traditional models of interv ention and the French school of social 
constructionism are by no means mutually exclusive. The replacement of parental 
authonty with an allegedly weaker set of responsibilities can be read as the replace- 
ment of a patnarchal authonty with a maternal responsibility. Hams’ corollary' of 
the 'anxious mother' converges on the way that the ‘public gaze’ for Donzelot falls 
particularly on the mother. Yet there is one cnicial difference here. L.'sch discusses 
variations of the mother-centred family in pathological terms. ‘Moimsni’ ind tlie 
mainfocal black family are linked to the rise m youthful disaffection and delin- 
quency. Donzelot, tm the other hand, delineates tlie way that the mother-v entred 



the outside world. But the lack of success here is due, quite simply, to the impossib- 
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taniily was constructed through the convergence of sociah economic and intellec- 
tual forces as a means of regulating working-class children and solving the recur- 
rent problem of delinquency. Donzelot argues that the French education system 
in the early twentieth centurs' was instrumental in the development of a maternal 
responsibihrs'. 

Walkerdine (199U). from a British perspective, adopts a similar approach in 
identifying this process as a form ot ‘coven regulation*. Focusing on mothers of 
young children, Walkerdine argues that the idea of a maternal responsibility sug- 
gests that mothers are held accountable for their children because ot a middle-class 
model of ‘iionnal* child development that filters through the schotds. A pathology 
of inadequate socialization is constructed through this coven regulation m class 
that implicated working-class nmthers by encouraging them to believe that they 
are responsible for their children's educational failings. Walkerdine's analysis is 
interesting because it turns the traditional conception of decline on its head. Fol- 
lowing Sharp and Cireen (1975) the hberatiomst (in traditional terms ‘permissive*) 
potential of chiid-centredness obscures the subtle ways through which children are 
controlled. The monitoring of the 'whole child* at 'the child*s own pace* is taken 
as part ot an ever tightening system ot checks and controls within w'hich the child 
IS placed. 

In Cdiapter 2 1 take up Walkerdine’s position in more detail when delineat- 
ing the role of the school and the individual teacher within a welfare network. In 
the following passages I want to assess the common themes that run through these 
models of interv'ention in more critical terms. These arguments focus on the con- 
junction of social and political change and the development of the canng profes- 
sions. Notions of 'welfare* and the ‘tutelars' complex* converge on the fimily b> 
redefining and restructuring domestic relations according to external and culturally 
alien norms. Family relations are opened up for public scrutiny, generating depend- 
cncv relatic^ns that contiict with the w\iy parents internalize their roles as respons- 
ibilities. The decline thesis presents us with a range of sophisticated and provocative 
readings of the condition of modern family life. But there is little empirical evidence 
to substantiate the negative etTects these external sources have on parents. Further- 
more. there is little to suggest that the 'average* parent is wholly reliant on the state 
for bringing up their children in temis ot how the daily routine business of bnnging 
up children has been dramatically atTected. From the point of view of those involved 
the 'intrusions', there is also little empirical detail on how^ teachers, social w'orkers 
and educational welfare officers undermine the authoritv' that parents have. 

These critiques of the state also suggest that the modern family h.is been 
mcreasinglv subjected to a series of 'social controls'. Whether this is conceptualized 
in terms of the ‘de-skilling* of parenthood or a discourse on parenthood, parents are 
argued to have a much weaker sense of their own authonU' and have few^er spaces 
within which to make meaningful decisions on their children's future. Despite 
I as( li’s desire *tt^ convince the reader that the contemporary family is the product 
of human agenev. not of abstract social “forces***, what we have here is the essen- 
tial nature of family life cietemimed. more or less, by professional and institutional 
agencies of 'social control' (Lasch. 1977, p. xx). 
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The structural notion o( detenninacy, m one sense, is much weaker in Don^elot’s 
work. For he suggests a more contingent relationship between the vanous social 
forces that converged on the family. Nevertheless, there is little sense in which 
‘human actioiT in the form of resistance, rejection or strategy’ were prominent fea- 
tures of finiily life. With the exception of Hams' work on the emotional con- 
sequences of ‘intervention’ for the family, there is little analysis of the ways in which 
parents responded to the overtures of the various agents of the state (Giddens, 1991, 
p, 177), Ciiven the complex and siimetimes contradictory nature of these agencies' 
actions, we cannot simply infer a blanket interventionist or policing role from some 
all-enconipassing notion of welfarism (Dingwall, Eekelaar and Murray, 1983). Apart 
tnun tendencies towards ‘professionalization’ and 'bureaucratization', there is little 
sense of coinniitment or conviction trom those agents of the state who are argued 
to deteniiine the nature of family life. As Dingwall ct ol. argue, presenting the social 
wi>rker, the teacher or the U>cil doctor as ‘agents of social control presents a one- 
diincnsioiial picture of a subtle reality’ {fhitl., p 210). 



What IS missing trom these accounts, then, is ngorous empincal analysis that not 
only addresses the mechanisms for dctiniiig a parent's responsibility- and the con- 
sequences this has for the pareiu, but attends to the perceptions <T i'»ther key actiirs 
nunt closely involved in this process. In this book, 1 address the different ways m 
w hich both parents and teachers make sense of their respective roles and respons- 
ibilities. I also outline the understandings that biith parents and teachers have of the 
intersection of their respective social worlds. Farent and teacher talk comes in the 
form of accounts generated from inters iew data.^ 

The analytical focus for these accounts is n body of gn>unded knowledge, a set 
ot common-sense ideas th.it parents and teachers hold about their present circum- 
stances and future orientations From the inters'iews w’lth parents and teachers I 
elicit what Dingwall ct ol {ibid., p. 56) call lay sc-^cial theories. These are defined as: 

commoiisense, practical guide(s) which we can consult to make sense of 

everyday ocLurrences and to fomuilate appropnate responses. 

The lay social thec-^ry comes close to I3erger and Luckmans' (1968) ‘recipe knowledge’ 
and (iubrium and Holstems’ (1 990, p. 143) ‘native theonzing' in that the framew’ork 
of ideas and meanings that people draw on is a ‘working' knowledge immediately 
applicable to everyday situations. Although there is a temptation to counterjioise 
this kind of knowledge with the more sophisticated knowledge generated by social 
scientists, more recent work has suggested that the lay person relies more and more 
on the conceptual framew-orks provided by social scientists as a way of coping wnth 
the uncertainties associated with ‘post-modern' routines (Cuddens, 1991). Neverthe- 
less. the lay social theory can be clearly delineated according to three distinct charac- 
teristics First of all, this knowledge is ri>oted in immediate and practical expenence 
- what Ciiddens calls ‘practical cimscioiisness’ ( 1984 , p \xii) This knowledge is in 
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turn trained within more generabzable understandings of the way in w'liich the 
social world is organized, A third feature is the normative and prescriptive tone t>f 
the^c statements which gives them an miniediate but general understanding of the 
way the world is. Lay social theunes, then, m this book, are both moral statements 
and explanations of the professional and social worlds expressed by teachers and par- 
ents which reflect the practical iiiidcrstaiidmgs they liave of social problems that are 
routinely confronted. 

It follows from this theoretical emphasis that the research techniques were 
largely ‘qualitative’ with an emphasis on iiidepth mteiviewing. Enough has been 
said about the methodological implications of interviewing,’' but I will briefly make 
two points here. First, tile interview, if approached carefully and sensitively, is an 
effective technique in constructing theones about practices not normally amenable 
to more traditional research r.pproaches. Parents and teachers were, accordingly, 
allowed a degree of latitude m accounting for tlieir own social worlds. Second, to 
some <^’xtent I tned to naturalize the interview as an ’encounter’ (CiofFinan, 1972). 
The interview's allowed me to corroborate what the teachers and parents were say- 
ing as their accounts unfolded much in the same way as in any conversation w'here 
both parties periodically check the mteriial consistency of the accounts th.it tliey 
hear. But I was also able to counter the dangers of over empathizing with respondents 
bv establishing at the outset that I was interested m dociuneiitmg and analyzing the 
respondents* social worlds. The researcher has a quite specific role to play in docu- 
ineiitmg and ainlyzmg social life.' 

The interviews with the teachers are contextualized m the following chapter 
and also discussed in Appendix 2. In inten'iewing the parents I might have clioscn 
to interview the mothers and fathers together. However, I decideci to intei*view 
them separately for two reasons. Firstly, I take Lamg and Estersons* (1970) meth- 
odohigical injunction senoiisly - they believe that treating interviews with fani- 
liy members tcagether as if they counted as observ’atioiial data does not really bring 
iis .iiiv closer to understanding the fainily routine. Any attempt at presenting the 
family, m the words of Burgess (1926), as a ‘iiiiic^ of interaccing personalities’ is 
restricted where die interaction being observed takes place as part of a dialogue with 
ail ’outsider’, the researcher. Secondly, any attempts at contextualizing interviews 
with familv mcMiibers as if they counted as observation data, iieeci to be offset by 
the .idvaiitages of ‘pnvacy* m charactenzing the interview between researclier and 
respondent (Allan, 19SO), Interv’iewmg mothers and fathers together, then, would 
have inhibited either parent from answenng questions fully and freely, especially 
where the questions concenieci the topics of pc^wer, authonty and sexuality within 
the home. On this basis, I interviewed parents separately in their homes. 



Targeting the Parental Sample 

In this final part, I provide a rationale for the parental sample c^n the basis of three 
key vanables: social class, age of ihe children, and the gender of the parents targeted. 
(Tlie specific details of the parents interviewed can be found m Appendix 2.) 
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Debates around the decline of the family tend to presuppose a particular family 
ftjmi/ Kiesman. Lasch, and the Bergers, in reasserting parental authority over other 
external sources of support, eulogise the middle-class fonn m that parents are no 
longer able to produce the bourgeois individual. Donzelot’s analysis of nineteenth- 
centurN’ [Tench society compares tlie middle-class and working-class family forms. 
But Ins argument falls back on the ‘trickle down* theon' where social change is 
reduced to the embourgeoiseineiit of family life; the nvenneth centur>^ being presented 
as the dominance of a boiirgeois-pnvanzed family fonn.'^ 

Hams* work is more promising in that, by looking at the emotional intenor 
o{ the family, he argues that we cannot deduce the precise form that family rela- 
tions take from the mode of production (1983, p. 244). Yet, there is little to suggest 
that any family members are able to escape the proletananizing effects of late cap- 
italism.’" The work of Zaretsky (1982) and Holman (1988), on the other hand, is 
instructive m identifying the class-based nature of welfare consumption and state 
activity’. Zaretsky cnticizes the prt)letananization thesis by arguing that any marxist 
theory of the fanuly needs to distinguish the character of family life along social class 
lines (1982, p. 190). Holman, following Walkerdine, focuses on the way in which 
the state targets the poorest families for intei*vention. 

Research that focuses more specifically on the links between parents and teachers 
tends to suggest that middle-class parents have a structural affinity with the schooling 
system (Bernstein, 1975; Newsons, 1976). Unencumbered by the community’ and 
the subculture, middle-class parents are able to direct their children into middle-class 
and professional positions by taking advantage of the post-war expansion in educa- 
tion. Little is said about how these structural affinities were played out in the form 
of contacts and networks with teachers. Little is said about the quality of relations 
between parents and teachers. 

Sliarp and (Teens’ (1975) analysis of child-centred teaching practices draws 
on accounts from both parents and teachers. Yet, the focus is on relations between 
parents and teachers in a ‘depnved’ working-class area. This w’ork still begs two 
questions; is the adoption of a child-centred approach as much a product of the 
social geography of the community' as any deep seated commitment to a particular 
teaching philosophy? If not, how might a child-centred approach in a middle-class 
school influence the quality’ of relations between the teachers and parents? Lareau 
(1989), wnting within a North American context, does not directly address these 
questions. But m her ethnographic analysis of parents and teachers in a middle-class 
and working-class area she does provide more qualitative evidence to back up the 
general trend in the sociologv' of education, mentioned earlier, by suggesting that 
access to cultural capital detemiines the quality of relations between parents and 
teachers. Ownership for middle-cLiss parents strengthens their affinities with teach- 
ers. As in CJonnell cf u/.’s (1982) notion of *niutu.J mistrust’ benveen the working- 
class home and the school, Lareau argues that the absence of cultural capital produces 
‘separateness’ ~ parent-teacher relations here characterized by anxiety', mistnist and 
miscominunication. 
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I li*we argiied that we r.eeti to go beyond the macro level in uncovering both 
the quality of relations between parents and teachers and the ‘mental maps* that they 
both draw on in making sense of their responsibilities. Apart from the size of the 
parental sample, the exploratory nature of this approach limits the generation of 
statistical correlations. Nevertheless, the inclusion of a stratified sample according 
to social class is a useful starting point in identifying the parents to be interviewed. 
From time to time the data is used to highlight possible differences between working- 
class and middle-class parents. 

The parental sample was also defined m terms of the stage the parents had reached 
ill the family lifecycle. First, I take up the point made by (iraham Allan (19^5. 
p. 42) that very little work has been done on the parenting of adolescent chilciren. It 
may be that child reanng is seen to be a more complete and unconditional respons- 
ibility in early childhood for parents (Ribbens, 1993, p. 82). It may be that parent- 
hood or motherhood at this stage of the family lifecycle confoniis more precisely 
to the dominant concept of ‘socialization’ winch suggests a lin^^ar and determin- 
istic relationship between the parent and child. I also suggested in my review' of the 
decline thesis, that research and analysis on c! J rearing tends to focus on parenting 
in the early years because this penod is taken to be the most formative in the life 
of the parent and the child. 

Th IS book addresses these issues empirically by drawing on data from parents 
of adolescent children. In Cdiapter 4 I first assess the ways in which parents attempt 
to balance the demands made on themselves as carers and the need to allow their 
children a degree of adolescent autonomy. There is here the suggestion of a more 
dynamic relationship between parent and child. At the same time, I argue that 
parents still have a significant Toniiative’ influence during this penod. Secondly, 
early indications from the teaching sample suggested that 14- and 15-year-old chil- 
dren were the most diftlcult to manage m the classroom, (hven that the book is 
concerned with the ways that teachers ‘explain’ problem children with reference to 
the roles parents play, it made sense to focus on tins age range in the interviews with 
teachers. Cnven also that there is an implicit comparative frame ot reference between 
parenting and teaching it was important to interview parents with children at this 
‘ditFicult’ age. Thirdly, the 14 to 15 age bracket was important because it was the 
point where parents took a formal ‘educational’ responsibility for their children’s 
future school career. 

(Chapter 3 assesses the quality of parent-teacher relations by focusing on the 
subject choice process which gave parents and teachers the opportunity to discuss 
the future academic careers of the children 

( tanh r 

I mentioned earlier that the paucity of sociological research on parents and adoles- 
cents reflects an over-empli.isis on the early formative penod ot child reanng. This 
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may nKt) acaumt tor the neglec t of the fathering role with researchers tenciing to 
assume that it is mothers whcs play the formative role in the early years. I return 
to this theme in Chapters 4 and 5. A bnef comment is necessary’ here in establishing 
the possibility of the father playing a more formative role. 

From the earlier discussion on the rise of the concept of parental respc^nsibil- 
ity, the decline thesis identifies the loss of paternal power and authonty as a major 
source of moral decline and confusion. There is no need to rehearse the well- 
worn theme of the ‘absence* of the father figure. What is being argued by Lasch. 
Donzek^t anci, nu^re recently, Dennis and Erdos (1993) is that problems parents have 
with their children are a direct consequence of the gradual replacement of paternal 
aiithonry with an allegedly weaker form of maternal responsibility. In Chapter 5 1 
question the assniiiptions made about the marginal role that fathers play m child 
rearing. Fuitherinore, the marginal role of the father is argued to be a consequence 
of parents becoming more open tt> external sources of induence and support with 
iiKithcrs being spccitically targeted by welfare agencies and the ‘therapeutic’ com- 
mnniiV ’’ 1 assess this m Chapters 3 and 5 by drawing on the lav social theones and 
general perceptions that teachers have ot the respective roles of mothers and fathers. 

Notes 

1 .Mthough sex ediuation would .ippe.ii- to be a fundamemal aspeil of socialization in 

most societies, it is less ot a public issiir’ in some eouiunes. According to (ioldni.iii and 
(ioldnian p. 7U). Sv edeii has a more open approach to ’discussions on sex' and 

a public consensus over sex education in schools. 

2 This p<MiU is discussed in more detail in my review ot Anderson. D hull 

/<miv.’nic Cp People iti the Post‘[\'mii^sti'e Soady (Wyness. 1990). 

3 David (19H0) lus produced a useful text on these developments in bntain. 

4 I he methodological problem of separating teaching' and ’parenting’ from teachers with 
duldren wlio were iiuerviesvcd is dlscus^ed in Appendix 1. 

3 See Wyness. 1994b, for a review of these implications 

o In Ibut's (1904, pp. l‘>-2o) case lici research was hampered by being perceis cd by some 
of her respondents as both confidante and therapist 
7 There .ire. of course, senous cultural limitations on doing a tull ethnography of family 
lito See Wyness (1990, tortluoinmg). 

5 See Bernardes (1983) and Ciittins (198f>) for a critique ot the ‘universar nuclear family 
9 See Lynn Jamieson, 1987. for an extended crinque of this. 

lo This IS evident from an e.irlie paper where Harris distinguished bervs'een two family 
types, the disintegrated' and ‘child centred’ families (Hams. I98U). Harns follows Lasch 's 
notion that the individuars public identities have been proletananized. They both fol- 
low the marxist line that the skills of the work force have been expropriated by a capitalist 
class through the imroduction of scicmific managenieiu techniques. Deprived of their 
skills, workers are forced to seek a meafiiiqi^lil social identity' through die family. This 
leads to what Hams terms an ’implosion’ w'lthm the domestic unit. In his later work 
this is associated with a form of child-cemredness. But in an earlier paper. Harns sug- 
gested that implosion could lead to a quite different model of domestic relations. Kadier 
than investing all their emotioii.iI resources within the family, individuals opt out of 
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nieaiungt'ul t'anuly interactions and adopt a more negative consunienst approach to the 
home. Parents, ratlier than investing all of their energies in their children as a means ot 
compensating for their ‘external’ alienation, are treating the home more as: ‘a unit ot 
consumption, a base to which members return to eat and sleep and watch TV’ (Hams, 
1977, p. 399). 

Family life, ratlier than complementing the instrumentalism of the public sphere, 
then, IS duplicating on a smaller scale the disintegration that has taken place in the public 
sphere of work, Now this model of family relations acts as an interesting theoretical 
counterpart to child-centredness. It also converges with Donzeloi’s interventionist model 
of family life which counterpoises the ‘rejected’ child with the ‘over protected’ child 
(1979, pp. 193-194). As I discussed earlier this typolog>’ is absent from Hams's later 
work on the family. Hams leaves us with only one dominant rype of family generated 
by a later form of the capita*’,^ social structure. 

1 1 Parsons takes a cliaractenstically optimistic line here by documenting the replacement 
of fomial powers over children with more informal, culturally given sets of responsib- 
ilities. The professionalization of motherhood is the investment ot the process ot child 
rearing with a rationality (Parsons and Bales, 193 (j, p. 2 ()). Parsons seems to be arguing 
that mothers are no longer helpless victims of biologv' and nature. For the veiy notion 
of socialization means that mothers are involved in a more technical and sophisticated 
prvX'css of decision making at ever> minutely defined level of child reanng. Mothers are 
able to rationally assimilate the mfomiation they pick up from the outside about liow 
their own children behave. Mothering is thus no longer conflated with nature. 
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Schooling, Discipline and Welfare: 
The Institutional Context 



Introduction 

The emphasis on ‘standards’ within the present discourse on education not only 
signals dissatisfaction with the content of education but also the way teachers pres- 
ent themselves to the pupils. The cntique of classroom discipline has its origins in 
the Black Papers where the emphasis was very much on children being ‘trained in 
civilised manners’ and where the ‘duty [of the teacher] was to direct, not to remain 
passive and uncommitted to high standards of behaviour and learning’ (Cox and 
Dyson, 1971, p. 21). ‘Liberalism’, ‘welfansni’ and ‘child-centredness’ were all cited 
as cause‘s of this teaching malaise {ibid., pp. 98 “9). 

A more recent and even-tempered version of this argument was published by 
the Department for Education (Alexander, Rose and Woodhead, 1992). Teachers 
were accused of applying (and in some cases misapplying) child-centred ideas. Teach- 
ing became a form of ‘applied child development’ which detracted from the busi- 
ness of imparting knowledge in a more individualized sense. The prescriptions are 
clearly laid out. An emphasis on whole class teaching around traditional subjects 
projects the teacher back into the centre of the class. The teacher, acts as the vis- 
ible oracle and source of legitimate forms of communication in class. The teacher 
dominates by initiating everything, and everything is connected to the intellectual 
advancement of the pupil. In this situation, teachers are in the best position to assert 
themselves in checking pupils who get out of hand. Discipline, thus, becomes the 
public imposition of a set of behavioural ^tuidehnes which function both to manage 
the present teaching situation and shape future notions of public propriety and 
‘citizenship’. 

In one important sense, whether or not there is any tnith in the claim that 
teachers play a much weaker controlling function in class is irrelevant. For the rad- 
ical overhaul of the content of education - the introduction of the National ( nir- 
nculum and Standard Assewmciit Tasks (SATs) - forces teachers back into the 
traditional mould.' The sheer scale of introducing a standardized cumculum, sus- 
tained through systematic and penodic assessments, gives teachers little opportunity 
to ‘indulge’ m more liberal teaching practices (Brehoney, 1990). 

Yet, the crucial link between the impositional nature of these standards and the 
voluntaristic emphasis on parenul choice is the populist notion that parents, if given 
ttic ihoue, would advocate a retuiri to traditional teaching methods (Adam Smith 
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Institute, 1985). Now recent rest^rch (West and Varlaain, 1991) appears to support 
the contention that 'good discipline’ is one of the most important critena drawn on 
by parents in choosing a school for their children, but vve cannot automatically take 
this as a entique of existing practice in school. 

Assessing the qiialiry of present-day teaching approaches is not the purpose 
of this study. But we can interpret the significance of school discipline following 
Wolpe (1988, p. 19), in the way that the disciphnarv' system in school is seen as the 
fulcmin for the successful organization of day-to-day classroom activities. 

In this chapter I take the proponents of traditional discipline to task on two 
other grounds. Firstly, that they rely on inferences from theoretical considerations 
over the education system. To put it simply, according to this thesis, the system 
IS welfanst and the professional ethos is child-centred, therefore teachers adopt 
teaching sty'les that are consistent with these tendencies. This overly deterministic 
approach neglects the effect that the school itself has on the character of teaching. 
The tension between the standardizing effects of the National Curriculum and 
the individualizing thmst of school management generates interesting questions 
about the status of the individual school (Hargreaves and Reynolds, 1990; Hardy 
and Vieier-Porter, 1990). But the constniction of new types of schools will arise out 
of a combination of legal and political forces imposed on schools from the outside 
and pre-existing localized differences which depend more on the individual repu- 
tations of the schools themselves. We, therefore, have to account for the impact of 
the school ethos on the mnning of the school and the organization of classroom 
activities. This is discussed in the hrst part ot this chapter where I introduce the 
schools.* 

A second point of departure from the traditional line on discipline rests on my 
argument that if the school takes more responsibility’ for the welfare of the child, 
then It IS inevitable that teachers become more than just 'a controlling power upon 
(the) will and appetites’ of children (Boyson, 1973, p. 138). It does not follow from 
this that teachers have abdicated their pedagogic duties in favour of a more surrogate 
parental role. In the second part of this chapter I outline a more positive, disciplinary 
role for the teachers through the development of a welfare network in school. This 
includes an outline of the links that the school has with outside agencies, the way 
that the pastoral system and disciplinary framework feed off each other in producing 
a network of knowledge and communication and the potential this has for extend- 
ing the school’s influence into the local community . 

Finally, despite the constraining effects ot policy, social structure and to a cer- 
tain extent the school ethos on the individual teacher, we cannot predict with any 
certainty' how a teacher will behave in a class when confronted by thirty’ adtdesceiit 
students. The third part of the chapter is taken up with an analysis ot actual teach- 
ing practice taken from teachers* accounts ot their disciplinary’ practices in class. This 
can be presented as empirical variety w Inch challenges any generalized notion that 
teachers have lost their disciplinary powers. But at this level of analysis we alsxi 
identih the creative possibilities for classroom control; possibilities that only arise 
out of teachers adapting to contingencies; possibilities that are normally transl.ited 
into teavhmg rcninnes (Hargreaves, 1979). Although teas hers refer to ideas, policies 
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.Hid stnictiires outside of theu immediate control, there is still a strong sense of rel- 
ative autonomy in the way that they manage the classroom situation. 

Discipline and the School Ethos 

What teachers think and do with respect to the ‘consumers of education’ and their 
pedagogic responsibilities is inevitably intluenced by the school environment. The 
individualizing tendencies of the education market place - the introduction of 
league tables - cannot completely negate pre-existing localized ‘reputational’ dif- 
ferences that characterize schools. These are made up ot underlying sets of norms, 
values and practices associated with what vve might tenn a school's ethos.' 

In this section I want to introduce the different characters of the schools with 
reference to their disciphnarv’ approaches. Modes of discipline and control are key 
themes in this book. They were also useful subjects through winch teachers were 
able to discuss the ethos of their schools. But in case I contrive a collective opinion 
from the teaching staffabout the unique character of their schools, m the following 
1 distil from the teaching interviews features that make up tlie ethos of the school 
and present, where relevant, conflicting accounts of the ethos from different teachers 
within the same school. In most instances this does not necessarily produce a frag- 
mented image of the schools. As I will demonst'^ate, differences of opinion normally 
revolve artnind the extent to winch teachers think their schools live up to their 
reputations. 

Broadly speaking, when asked what they thought their school stood tor, five 
of the eight teachers at St Mary's and Waterston spontaneously mentioned ‘standards 
of behaviour', ‘top-down discipline’ and ‘firmness'. Teachers from Boreston and 
Stenhouse, on tlie other hand, emphasized a more cooperative model of teacher- 
pupil relations. Four of the eight teachers spontaneously mentioned ‘pupil-centredness', 
not being ‘authontanan’. and ‘negotiating' with the pupils as ways of descnbing 
a collective teaching approach.^ I was not able to .issemble a picture of the fifth 
school, Logan High, from what the teachers said. I bnefly refer to what seemed to 
be relevant to that school at the end of this section. 



(iiven that there are few (‘athohe schools in Scotland, St Mary’s is situated m the 
middle of a much wider catcliment area than the average Scottish school, a catch- 
ment area that stretches across the northern and western boundaries ot the city' and 
t.ikes in a commuter belt of small rural towns and villages. Although its 612 pupils 
are predominantly Roman Catholic, over the past few years St Mary’s h.is attr.icted 
a niinoriry of non-Cathohes. There were mixed feelings about this. Some teachers 
saw this popularity as a consequence c>f the scliool's ethos; a ‘firm but fair approacli 
to discipline iinder[')inned by a strong coinmuiiitanan (Christian sense ot puiqiose. 
Others linked the •‘chool's popularity’ tn the new educational retonns. The assistant 
head when referring to the new reforms argued that 
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opting out would be disastioiis for us. It would encourage more non- 
denominational parents to send their children here. 

For Bill Short, an assistant head with twenty-eight years’ experience at St Mary’s, 
taking the school out of local authonry control was tantamount to allowing local 
parents from all denominations a dictatorial influence that would dilute the school’s 
unique (Catholic character. Mary Janies expressed the same concern over the loss ot 
C^hnstian purpose but referred to this as a product of internal change. 

I’lii a firm believer in discipline and there are other staff who are, but 
there’s a feeling that we don’t ail agree with what comes from the top. I 
feel that, not from oiir deputy who’s very strong on discipline, but the 
head’s a bit lax here. You know, veiy- much for the kids and tails over 
backwards to accommodate the kids at times which I feel is not good. 



ir<i/cr.'7(Vi School 

Watcrston High was the largest school with 1141 pupils. Situated on the outskirts 
<.)f the eastern city boundary m a residential area with a predominantly middle-class 
population, the staff pnded themselves on being able to produce high .icademic 
achievers. Waterston thnved on its reputation for being located, according to Li? 
Sun, in ‘an area w'here parents have veiy- high expectations'. 

The teachers were presaging, possibly m an unconscious sense, the pressures 
that ‘magnet’ schools are now under to maintain their ‘market positions*. Because 
It VV.IS one of six ‘magnet’ schools within the city, in both educational and cliscip- 
hnar> senses the school had a reputation to live up to. This was expressed by one 
teacher in terms of the social class backgrounch of the pupils. 

I he sc h(H)! IS not poor in the things that really matter because the kids are 
interested in their work, they take a pnde in their work and it is of a high 
quality It‘s a school where there is \ cry little clepnvation in temis of money. 
People are b.isically well off There are children away from school just now 
skiing " it‘s a well-known hobby here, so is golf. The sorts of things that 
indic.tte that they have money. . . . The children pay a great deal of atten- 
tion xo where they biMik their holidays, their parents* type car. designer 
brands things like this. 

In one sense, the size of the schoed shaped a positive image that teachers had of the 
school in relation to how they felt they were perceived by parents as teachers in 
what Wexler called ‘the pursuit of professional excellence’ (19^2. p. 72). In another 
sense, this ’success’ worked against any strong collective feelings that the teachers 
had about tlie school. Vivien Willis puts the point well 

In a big school it’s ditfuult to have a cohesive ethos because (A die trag- 
mentation by each year head having their own little area ot responsibility. 
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Each in their own way ’.s stnct and lets the kids know what is expected 
of them. In fact, as a coliesive unit it doesn’t always come across as one 
voice. Thai’s to do with size and the fragmentation of the building. There 
isn’t a central area where the school can meet. 



Sten house AiadentY 

Stenhouse Academy, situated in a small town approximately forty kilometres east 
of the city centre, has 400 pupils with a guidance staff of six. Over the past fifteen 
years, witli the closure of the nuiies and a major car manufacturing plant, the area 
has been marked by severe industrial and demographic decline. Jean Bryce predict- 
ably confimied that a high proportion of this population were working-class pupils 
at the poorer end of the socio-economic spectnmi. 

Stenhouse is a poor area. The rector read out some document that said we 
were the most depnved area in the region outside the city. We have a lot 
of one parent families, separated families. 

As a centre for Orange Lodge activities, Stenhouse is also an area known for its 
religious sectananism.^ 

Althougli in cultural terms Stenhouse was quite unlike Waterston, there was 
an important similarity in the way that the staff from both schools tended to express 
the school ethos in terms ol parental expectations. But, whereas for Waterston 
teachers tended to emphasize the supportive nature of the catchment area, at Stenhouse 
the ethos was asserted in contradistinction to the way parents expected the school 
to behave. Parental expectations here were linked more to how teachers ought to 
discipline their children. 

The focal point for this tension at Stenhouse was the headteacher who had just 
amved from another tough school within the region. He had an almost evangelical 
approach to changing attitudes both m and out of school. Dunng our fint discussion 
the head took out a belt from ins drawer and stated, ‘I sometimes produce this piece 
of leather m class and refer to it as an antique!’ The belt symbolized for him the 
negative, repressive image of the school that he had actively been trying to change 
as a teacher and headteaclier. The belt also symbolized the predominant disciplinary 
approaches of the parents from within the catcliment area when lie claimed that 
manv children took an ‘awful heating from their parents’, (airporal punishment was 
seen by the parents as the only answer to the problems of indiscipline in and out 
(»f school According to the head, his views on discipline were ver>' imicli at odds 
with those of the parents. He argued that: 

disciplmarv' problems can he imnimi/ed by treating the pupil as a motivated 
individual with his own particular social goals. Teaching has to be directed 
towards the individual’s own ability. 
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The pupils weK to be encouraged to work through syllabuses that reflected a 
inulti-level approach. Thus blackboard-onented approaches were dropped m favour 
of what Denscombe has called a ‘classwork management approach’ (1985, pp. 121- 
35). The head’s argument here was that children were less likely to misbehave if 
they were kept interested in a syllabus that reflected their own independent needs. 

Teaching behaviour in this school was seen in terms of Green and Sharps’ 
(1975) managerial approach, with teachers moving between different groups of 
children who were involved in tasks that were more suited to their levels of ability. 
Like the school that Green and Sharp studied, Stenhouse had a reputation for taking 
in ‘dirticult’ pupils.^ A child-centred approach in class was seen as more appropnate 
where children were less likely to accept more conventional teaching methods. 
According to the head, this teaching approach would flirther the educational ends 
of the school, which were about making education more relevant to a mixed abil- 
ity school. Discipline for the head, then, was not seen as an end product to be asso- 
ciated with Its successful exercise by one powerful individual, but an inherent part 
of the teaching process. Furthennore, although Stenhouse has its fair share of problem 
children, and despite the exigencies of the education market place, the guidance staff 
pnded themselves on not continually excluding difficult pupils. This fed into the 
reputation the school had m the v' der educational community for being able to deal 
with children that other schools had discarded. 

There was some confirmation of this position from the Stenhouse staff. Ruth 
Smith, who had been at the school for nineteen years was asked about the school 
ethos: 

A/IT; 1 got the impression from the head that this probably wasn’t the 
approach expected from the parents. 

RS\ Possibly not. But you’ve got to get through the day; you’ve got to 
survive. 

XflV: Are you told by the parents to belt them? 

RS: Yes they often say that. We’ll say that we can’t. They’ll say, ‘I don’t 

care just do it*. That’s how they deal with it. They tend to beat 
them about the head. I don’t think that’s particularly helpful. I’d say 
70—80 per cent of staff are child-centred. You can be fimi at the 
same time. The kids don’t run amok but we take into account the 
difTiculties the kids have and try to deal with individual kids with 
problems in an individual way in as much as we can when dealing 
with groups of kids. 

A/U'; What role does discipline play? 

RS' It's important. But at the end o( the day the child comes first. 
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A/H': You see discipline as more positive than negative? 

RS: Yes, I think so. One or two older members of staff are hard liners. 

It\ very difficult to have one set of rules fesr wee Jimmy because 
he’s got problems and another set for the rest of the class, I suppose 
the kids are veiy understanding. 

It we turn to one of her colleagues, Ian Hart, a relative newcomer to teaching, the 
same views were expressed over the role of the teacher in class but in the fonii of 
a critique of the school. 

IH. I would say that they [the teacliers] all sound to me as if they are 
teacher-centred. Whereas I see myself as being pupil-centred, 

MW. How do you see discipline in this context? 

IH. I'm already aware that inconsistencies can puzzle the kids. If they 
come m from one class where they’ve had an authoritanan teacher 
and they come into my class . . . They don’t get to do what they 
want, but I am there to help them, I don’t know* if they adjust to 
the change and then going in the opposite direction to another class 
maybe causes them problems. But I have to say that I’m going to 
stick with my methods because I’m getting results and no one can 
dispute that. The kids are absorbing the knowledge. They are learn- 
ing in a way in winch they are retaining. They’re enjoying it and 
they’re learning. One or two of the teachers aren’t very happy. I’ve 
only been here a short time and I think I’m the first person who’s 
gone for this pupil-centred approach. They may feel it’s undermin- 
ing the way they are working. 



Boreston Coninmnity School 

Boreston, a small school with 443 pupils and a guidance staff of four, is situated close 
to the cit>* centre w’lthm a large catchment area. The social class composition is 
mixed but slightly skewed towards the working class. Seventeen per cent of the 
school population is of Asian descent. It has strong links with the local communitv', 
being a busy night class centre and meeting place for a vanety' of community’ groups. 
It has also attempted to integrate some adults with the children m day-tinie classes. 

The staff interviewed tended to emphasize the same collective approach to 
teaching and discipline as Stenhouse without parents’ expectations as such a potent 
frame of reference. The spint of the school is well captured by Joan Leslie, a teacher 
with fifteen years’ expen ence. 

The school should be a canng commimity'. There is the hidden curriculum 
and extra-curricular part ot the school is very* important for that. For 
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example, giving all SI k\ds [children in first year of secondary school] 
residential experience together outside of the schotd. But there is pressure 
against that from within the cumculum; the parts of the cumculum, par- 
ticularly new areas, that have been imposed from outside. There is contiict 
between the declared ethos and pressures from outside. The commitment 
to anti-racism - nuilti-culturalism. An essential point to the school is to 
represent society as multi-cultural and value other races and beliefs - edu- 
cation against racism - that has a high profile. It‘s for me a verv' vibrant 
part ot the school because it isn't something that comes from management 
It comes more from the statf who are consistently and persistently tr>’ing 
to de\elop anti-racist education. There is also a gender working group 
prtunoting awareness ot gender issues. There is also an input from the 
traditionalists and sometimes there is conflict. The school has been under 
pressure to close because of falling rolls. It > under pressure to produce 
exam results. There is a healthy reaction to that in that it has a coniniunirs 
school ethos. It's open to adults and has facilities for small kids, the plav- 
groiip. The school is treating tiie kids as responsible beings which has been 
aided by having adults around some in classes. . . . C^ne of the good \sa\ s 
<»t getting contact with parents is having adults m school Thev get a 
flavour the scluiol. what a modem school is like. They know e\er\*body, 
that’s n good thing. 

Here we can identih' a fairly complex set ot conflicts between the school etlios and 
outside pressure exerted on the cumculum, and between progressive and traditional 
elements w ithin the school. According to Joan I eshe, the tomial status of the school 
as a community school made it much more <^pen to parents. This nude it much 
easier tor the school to set itself up as an important source of siippon to be draw n 
on by parents. 

Altliough there tended to be a mix between a liberal head and a traditumal 
deputy the emphasis was more on the liberal elements at Boreston. This was ex- 
pressed by Sus.ni Bnu who had dc^ull>ed her previous school as ‘authoritarian’: 

The pupil is somemie to be encouraged . . .own teelmgs, beliefs, opm- 
unis \X*e sluHild tap inti» that rather than imposing ^omethIng ebe on top 
Tilings like beha\ lour and progress are things that should be i^pen to iiego- 
iMtion rather than a dictatorial approach That’s the nub of Boreston. 

I ike Stenhouse there was a similar sense ot puq'»ose among the guidance staff, 
but like Steiilunise there was no unammits’ over the commitment of the school 
to these aims. One member of the guidaiue team, Jim Oaig was much less cer- 
taii. about the school's c.mng and liberal approach. Jim f.>aig was a relatue iiew- 
\,oiner to the school having spent ten vears working in a cominunitx school with 
a radical onentatum on the mitskirts of town. Although Ins own approacli w.is \ er\ 
I hild-centred, he was still to be cominced that this w.is tb.e general appro.u h at 
IharestiUi 
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It projects Itself as a canng environment but I have to say I haven’t really 
noticed it. As individuals, the staff will say they’re canng etc. Their day to 
day approach to the youngsters . . , they are not ver>' wann, not hostile, but 
not very’ warm. 



High School 

The tirst four schools can be defined, roughly speaking, according to whether they 
had more traditional or child-centred approaches to discipline. The staff at Logan 
school were less able to identify a school ethos. It was similar in social geography 
to Stenhouse with a predominantly working-class population but was situated well 
within the city’s western boundary’. Logan had a senous problem ot recruitment, the 
school hdving been run down over the past ten years from its capacity of lOOU 
pupils to the present figure of approximately 460. Like Boreston and Stenhouse, the 
school had been under threat of closure for several years. The staff referred par- 
ticularly to the way that the 1V81 Parents’ Charter had lengthened the waiting lists 
.It the five or six ‘magnet’ schools at the expense of their own school rolls. The 
problem appeared to be more senous at Logan with tw'o teachers refemng to how 
this had produced ’low morale’ .unong the staff. 
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The existence of an educational welfare network suggests a sene^ of institutional 
links between the school and outside welfare agencies. Given the present context 
of concern c>ver child protection and delinquency we cannot underestimate the 
importance of these links. I discuss them bnefly at the beginning of this section and 
refer the reader to more detailed expositU)iis of school— agency links (Johnson ct ai, 
P)8U; C:iarke, 1986; Maher, 1987; C'.arlen. Gleeson and Wardhaugh, 1992). But I 
wish to remain largely within the penmeters of the school and concentrate on the 
routine aspects of teaching which incorporate what Finch (1986) temis a ‘care and 
c<uitr<4’ element. Teaching inteiyiretatioiis ot ’care and control’ are discussed later 
in the section and form the basis of the analysis of parent-teacher relations in the 
following chapter. 

Initially. I am setting out a welfare netwt^rk as a system ot social and emotional 
suppt^rt provided for and formalized within the schools. I am thinking pniicipally 
of the guidance system which functions alongside a system of sanctions that link the 
sclu^ol ‘management' t<> the ‘front hue teacher, What I set c)Ut in the tohowing, is 
a model of the school's structure drawn from documentary’ evidence and interview 
matcnal trom the tive schools studied. Bearing m mind the ditlerences in ethos 
between the schools, where appropnate I refer to vanations between this model 
and the particular sclunds. With the exception ot the C.atholic schoid. where the 
guidance system revolves around a coordinating chaplain, the schtmK more or less 
approximate to the following nuulel ot a welfare network. 
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Hxlerftiil Links 

Links between guidance and educational welfare and psycholog)^ have been routm- 
ized through formal and rnfonnal meetings in school which take place at least once 
a week. With the exception of one or two teachers, the educational psychologist 
and education welfare ofhcers were seen as integral parts of the schooling system as 
teachers sought to deal with pupils with a range of social, emotional and learning 
difficulties. Teaching opinion over these links ranged from the enthusiastic (‘very 
valuable meetings’) to the welcoming (‘we share the load’) and pragmatic (‘the 
psychologist is a resource and I’ll tap whatever resource is available’). 

For the most part contacts with the more ‘policing’ agencies such as the social 
services and the police were occasional, largely restncied to senous cases. Inter- 
estingly, Craiginount, the one ‘magnet’ school in the study, was in the process of 
regulating links with the police and social services through a youth strategy'; a multi- 
agency approach set up to deal with the problem of ‘children at risk'. Whereas at 
Stenhouse where teachers were dealing with far more serious social problems, there 
was a weaker relationship with external agencies such as educational psychology 
because of ‘lack of resources’. 



Inlt/tiiil W'tiivrk 

Wiiat is more apparent about the school's welfare function is the existence of an 
internal and quite complex flow of information betw'een teaching staff with \ar- 
led sets of teaching and ‘welfare’ responsibilities. This tends to revolve around the 
discipline system in school, located at the interface of a hierarchy which separates 
school management from front line teachers, and a guidance structure which acts as 
both an early warning system and post hoc scuirce of mfori nation. On the one hand, 
there is a management hierarchy which is referred to in terms of the increasing level 
of seriousness of the offence committed by the pupil. At a certain point discipline 
becomes a purely formal process which involves management taking decisions on 
the educational future of the pupil. C^n the other hand, there are lesser sanctions 
which front line teachers administer. First, there are those sanctions that teachers 
deploy daily in keeping the class under control. These include the use of body 
language, the raising of the voice, and the moving of pupils to other parts of the 
classroom. Although these sanctions were set out m the school handbooks and 
parent guides, the circumstances within which teachers invoked them were not 
dictated by school policy. Further up the disciplinary hierarchy, sanctions increase 
m seventy' and senousness and, importantly, involve an external referent. These 
sanctions are more fonnahzed m the sense that they are usualK recorded and im'olve 
a third party', either a member of the rnanagenieiit team, the gnuiaiue teacher or 
the parent. The key ones are listed below : 

c.vcnoc' Father hue*, or essavs t>n topics i liosen b\ the icMclier 
These ha\e to be signed by at least one parent. 
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Detention (after school): Keeping children within school outside of normal school 

hours. These have to be recorded and the parents informed.^ 

Behaoiour fomts: Children are given forms which have to be signed by the 

teacher after every class with a bnef remark on behaviour. They also have to 
be signed by at least one parent. They are then reviewed after a designated 
penod of time, 

Withdrawal front the cfassrootit: Invoked normally where classroom behaviour 

has reached crisis point. A referral is made to the pnncipal teacher and the year 
head. Ihe pupil is nonnally sent to the Unit, variously known as the ‘referral 
centre’, the ‘sinbin’ and the ‘cooler’ for a predesignated penod of time."^ 

The most serious sanctions are those that involve an enforced absence from 
school First, school management can exclude pupils from school for a limited 
penod through temporary' suspensions. Secondly, there are pennanent exclusions. This 
IS a hotly contested issue at the moment and I will have more to say on this subject 
in the final chapter. But at the time of the research, the decision to exclude a child 
was still taken by the regional director in conjunction with advice from the teaching 
staff involved. 

When discussing exclusions the teachers were all able to produce exceptional 
circumstances where the offending pupil had committed such a senous infraction of 
the school’s rules that the pupil was excluded without reference to any previous past 
record of misdemeanours. But in the main, the use of exclusions followed a pre- 
dictable path of misbehaviour met by incrementally more serious sanctions. These 
sanctions were invoked because the school was able to produce compelling evidence 
over a lengthy period of time that the pupil had a liistor>’ of problems in class. As 
one teacher remarked: 

If the pupil lias got to the stage of suspension or exclusion ... we have 
had a lot of contact with that pupil and parents. W'e would have a fairly 
comprehensive picture of that pupil. 

One crucial factor here is the existence of a guidance system which supple- 
iiicnled and to a certain extent uiider^Miiiied the system of sanctions. Cjindaiice was 
made up of promoted teachers whose teaching time is split between their pas- 
iviral responsibilities and their subject timetable.'" They are responsible to a junior 
member of the management team, usually an assistant head. Ciuidance teachers will 
receive referrals from heads of departments and pnncipal teachers. These will have 
(mginally come from front line teachers. These referrals are foniial pieces of infonna- 
tion on a pupil who is giving some cause for concern. 

For example, i>ne ol the perennial problems that the teachers have is pupils 
who persistently do not do their homework They have exhausted the level of sanc- 
tions that subject teachers are able to invoke on their own, and are referred upwards 
to their pnncipal teacher and outwards towards guidance. Infonnation Hows upwards 
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from the subject teacher as sanctions increase m seventy, and information flows side- 
ways as tlie guidance system is alerted to potentially serious disciplinary problems. 



riic Harly IVarfUfij;^ System 

The early warning system cropped up time and tune again m the teachers' accounts 
of their guidance responsibilities. The teachers were clearly aware of the need for 
formal recognition of a child's problem from other teachers before taking further 
action. But the notion of teachers being able to detect problem children very' early 
on served to emphasize the infonnal and ’pre-formaf characteristics c:>f the school. 
The foniier refers to an ongoing network of informal links that run parallel to the 
formal flow of information within the school. The latter refers to the early stages 
of ‘problem formation’ before the pupil's behaviour is recorded m any significant 
sense. 

First, teachers, especially the more experienced, were able to detect problematic 
symptoms in the first tew weeks of a child’s secondary school career: 

In SI [year one of secondary' school] after ten weeks we'll circulate views 
troin teachers on the kids, a settlmg-in report. Even at that stage the sore 
thumbs will be showing. 

Expenence, according to Ruth Smith from Stenhouse. is combined with the char- 
acter and size of the school. 

A lot ot the intormation I get tends to be intormal. Once you’ve been in 
a job for a long time you can spot them from day one virtually. Because 
the school is small and many of the teachers have been here for a long 
time, and because there are very' good infonnal ties between the staff, we 
tend to have good communication and know how the kids are behaving 
and become aware of a problem at an early stage. 

Where teachers do start to repon on these pupils, guidance will still try' to keep the 
problem at the pre-formal stage by feeding into the mfcmnal reser\'oir c^f teacher talk 
in the staff room. Susan Bnice had responsibility* for the younger pupils and tended 
to bring up tlie subject problem pupils casually in conversation: 

SI are just bej;innmg to find their feet as cenain characters are emerging. 

I tend to if 1 get a few bad repons on that pupil I’ll s.iy to other teachers. 

‘by the way si> and so is causing a few problems’ 

Whether we are talking about a fonnal i^r infonnal early warning system, 
guidance, in the institutional sense, can be seen as a system h^r detecting problem- 
atic symptoms early on and building up case histones of problem pupils (Best and 
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Decker, 1985). Teachers are able to draw on wider and more detailed versions 
of the child's moral, social and educational development. Provisionally we might 
say that a framework lias been provided that gives teachers a great deal ot ‘polic- 
ing* potential. Kather than produce a simple pedagogic summary of the child, the 
guidance teacher is able to construct a detailed case histor>’ of the child's social 
development.’ ' 

If we acknowledge the sequential development of ‘problems’ in school, the 
home IS inevitably drawn on by guidance. In die following chapter I discuss the cul- 
tural limits to a more complete enclosure of the family within this network. But it 
IS worth mentioning at this stage that the pre-formal and informal aspects of the 
network were often discussed by the teachers in the interviews as a way of empha- 
sizing their ability to contain problems within an educational context, Tlie early 
warning system could be invoked as a means of alerting others to potential problems 
in school. But teachers were reticent at this stage to involve parents. Dorothy Small 
provides an illustration of this point. 

DS: In the early warning system I would have the child m to discuss the 

situation, and quite often this chat is enough initially. 

A/H'; Do you contact the parents through the early warning system? 

DS: Not necessarily. At that point the teacher just wants us to be 

alerted. It may be that after several early warnings that I would say, 

*iiow we’ve talked about this, you've been give a punishment exer- 
cise and you’re back here again. It really would be unfair to your 
parents not to let them know how' you are doing. 

DiSiipliiiiir}’ 7 roiihieshoott'rs 

Guidance extends even further; it goes into the realm of desires and anxieties of 
children. First, guidance teachei-s took responsibility for the noii-exaniinable aspects 
of tlie cumculuin, such as personal and social education, which included sex edu- 
cation. (1 will discuss this further in Cdiapters 5 and 6.) (iuidance teachers also took 
great pains to stress the importance of their ‘contessional’ role in providing a pnvate 
•^pacc for adolescent problem solving. As one teacher stated: 

C'letting to know the children, for a guidance teacher that s paramount. To 

get the kids to talk to you; to tell me their problems at home and at school. 

They come to me as an outsider before they want to go to their parents. 

either because they think it'll upset them or they're scared of the parents. 

Now this was not simply a way of asserting a non-interventiomst means of moral 
influence over the child ~ even though teachers fivoured ‘educational’ solutions to 
the problem of ‘inadequate parenLil socialization’ (sec Cdiapter 3). Teachers here were 
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keen to emphasize a therapeutic mode as a way of asserting the non-disciplinaiy 
nature of their guidance responsibilities. 

I have discussed the way that the guidance system underpins the framework of 
sanctions in school. Where children were causing teachers some concern, guidance 
teachers were usually informed and asked to play a role. For some guidance teachers 
this was a perennial source of ditFiculty and confusion. From their own vantage 
points as classroom teachers, discipline was an aspect of their teaching approach 
they were acutely aware of. As I will go on to demonstrate later in this chapter, 
classroom control was an important precondition of teaching. Ail teachers were 
expected to be disciplmanans in this respect. But the guidance teacher's percep- 
tion w.is that where a subject teacher wasn’t able to handle the classroom situation, 
and where a child's behaviour warranted inclusion witliin the formal disciplinaiy 
wstem, the school would look to guidance for the answers. Ciuidance teachers 
within the schools were being seen as disciplinary troubleshooters. According to 
Bill Smart, this put them in a negative light in relation to the pupils. 

Cienerally. my role is .1 go-between supponing the pupil. I don't see myself 
.IS the disciphnanan - that's the AHT's [assistant lieadteacher’s) job. Discip- 
line IS a dodgv' area I always felt. I see myself as responsible for discipline 
in niv house (as a house master) and as a teacher m general. In terms ot 
suspending or excluding kids I see myself as making a case tor the child. 
Sometimes it's a hopeless task. I'll be there with the AHT and the parents 
and the child saying that he has this or that problem and that perhaps to 
exclude would be a bad thing . . . ar the end of the day I see myself as the 
provider of information for these pupils. 

Bill Smart saw himself more as an advocate ot the chiki in circumstances where the 
child needed support m presenting a case against possible suspension or exclu.sion. 

Other teachers like Jean Br>*ce were happy to stress the surveillance aspects ot 
their role, where children who seemed to be causing some concern could be given 
support. But this support was supposed to connote the care and attention sometimes 
required from guidance rather than the negative associations often made by her 
colleagues between guidance and sanctioning: 

U\ going to be very difhcult, but I am working with a nice wee girl who 
doesn't cause any trouble in class, borne folk think it's only the trouble 
makers that occupy our tune, but this little girl is pleasant, chatty. But she s 
beginning to keep the wrong company, bhe's also a bit flattered by the 
atteiuion of the bovs who are looking at her tor the first time. We'll have 
to spend a lot of time and care on her, I think. 

(lUidaiue teachers here were echoing the distinction made between ‘vvelhire' 
and ‘discipline* m the Elton Report (l).E.S. 1VS9; 1 14). Teachers who had a tend- 
ency to draw on the guidance system as soon as there was a problem 111 class were 
less likely to be gotxl disciplmanans, teachers with good ‘group iiianageinent skills* 
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(jbid. p. 69). Yet, there is no tension here between welfare and discipline. The Elton 
Report Stresses the impoitaiu e of a pastoral network as an educational safety net 
which teachers are expected to draw o.n for two reasons; as a last resort after class- 
room fechiiiques ofcontnsl have been exhausted, and as a means of detecting early 
sign^ of a deviant 'career'. Cimdance teachers were also keen to strike a balance 
between providing a background’ to an indiscipimed pupil and working through 
adolescent traumas with nidividual pupils. The pastoral system in school, rather than 
repLu mg the more inform.il and individualised technKjUes of control in class, can 
bf* seen as a precondition tor dealing with a wide range ot behavioural, emotional 
and social problems ir. class. 

This IS an ’inportant point »^f departure trom the educational critique discussed 
111 ( hapter 1. For the suggestu>n here is that taking a welfarist approach to problems 
m school necessanly dilutes classroom discipline. Discipline and eontrol in class in 
tlicse terms aie narr\>wly defined in terms ot the ‘positional’ difference between 
teacher and pupil (liernstein, 1971). 

AiK^rding ti> lkTnsteii\ the educational stRicture not only creates a weltare 
network within school, but imdemmies ihi' mdisidual teaiher^ capacits to exei 
Lise an ediKatioiial .iutlii>nt\ in cl.iss. A> teaibers t<)ciis on educational failure and 
iiiLiiseipline m class, in terms c f the soci.il and emotional backgrounds ot the pupils, 
thev become less cuncerneJ with asserting t!ieir authority in class. Teachers pres- 
ent themselves m Ikiesman's (19.SU) guise of the ct^mpere' who provides merely the 
broad parameters within wliicli pupils work at their own pace within the group 

The orgam/ation of ciasswork lias ch.mged m rcspon>e to the new educational 
values (Jroup work is argued to eiuouiage cooperative rather than individualistic 
‘*fforts from pupils. Within this context teachers find it difficult to take the kind ot 
immediate action m class argued to l>e necessary m e^tabhshmg and maintaining 
Lontn.l. Tw() points are worth m.ikmg here. First, this argument suggests that the 
positional differeiue betwee-n teailicr and pupil alters as the teacher wr.rks through 
a group of pupils instead ot demanding the undivided attention ot the wliole class. 
The work tsl Sliaip and Cjreeii (197.^) has shown that due ipline and control take 
more subtle hidden tonns when teachers use group work indeed, establishing ckiss- 
n>i.m lontrol thrmigh group work ma\ prodiue a ditiereiit kind ot moral pupil - 
the coopenuse rather than lompetitisc ihild. Hut it eloes not follow that children 
are aiu less subject to the mtliience of t!ie tcxulier.' ' In the following analysis 1 argue 
ili.u a uuiiageriai' approaih. radier than being a dcs iation trom a traditii>nal luum, 
IS an altern.itive apprtvich to dist iplme and eontrol m class. 

A second point relates to liow .uul when teachers might take on a more man- 
agenai role in i lass. The retent tntupie «>f a loss ot n>nrrol in schools fticuses (>n 
the W.1V that schools since IMossden liaw uiicnticaily ad'^ptesl a senes ot fashionable 
icMihmg .ippro.Khes (dearly, the daily ret|uircments ot the curnLiilum. tlie level of 
the chilclien he.ng taught aiul the pt>tentially heterogeneous nature of tlv pupils* 
chiracters means th.'t te.icliers seleenveK cirass (mi the appropriate teatures of any 
to.u hnu: pliilo>oph\ wheie and when lelevant In tlie following I ulentifs a tew 
tea-, tiers who see tfuir teai hing stvle as part of a protesseil teaching uicologx In the 
mt<Ts ie\» \ I iski'd teai lu rs tt> ideiititv the tort* features ot liieir teat lung stsies aiul 
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their associated beliefs. I have organized these beliefs in tenns of general categories 
of teaching laid dow n by the critics of ‘schooling and welfare’. Yet, within these 
broad categones I have also discussed the w'ays that the exigencies of teaching dictate 
a more adaptive approach to any teaching philosophy or belief system. 



Classroom Discipline 

iwd Puhtitc 

In this section I address classroom practice more diiectly by treating the class- 
room as a ‘inicro-ciiltiire* (Vasquez and Martinez, That is, the assumption 

nude here about the nature of teachers' work is that the qualiCN of action between 
teachers jnd pupils cannot siinplv be determined from either the moral or organ- 
izational character of the school or, more broadly speaking, the structure ot the 
educ.ition system. Despite the w ell-detmed location of the individual teacher w'uhin 
the teaching system, the majoritv' of teachers asserted a degree of autonomy w ithin 
the classroom. 

One of the key themes running through this book is the extent to which the 
ide,i of the famiK ,ts a private sphere is compromised by the ‘socializing' activities 
of others. Yet. the same sense of separition from the outside as a means nt nu^re 
personal and internal coiurtil could be detected from what teachers said about their 
professional icieiitities For I iz Sim from Waterston High, the classrocam was a pn- 
vate professional space: 

Te,ichmg is a s er\' pm ate thing. Ycni're m your ow n classroom and 
altliough vour heaci of department w'lll put his head m, or should put 
his head in. vou're virtually imsuper\ised. 

I hinted earlier at teacher autonoms- wdien discussing the way that teachers 
were expected to deal with iliscipline pKsblenis in class m the first instance m their 
own terms rather th,in drawing on giiid,uue. Teachers were verv' conscious ol the 
extent to which they referred pupils to those outside their immediate teaching 
locus *■* A few' teachers were quite happv to ensure that the school management was 
aw are of tlie steps they w ere taking as regards to certain pupils Ross Stewait s,iw 
this as an important way ot s,iteguarding ins position from potential negative reactums 
to his teaching: 

Some teachers run tlieir tnvn personalized detentions. 1 tend not to. I like 
the manageiiient of tlie school to be ,i\vare ot what's going on witliin the 
school. Lots ('kf teacliers have tiieir ow'n modes ot discipline. C,)uite <itten 
It never comes out m the wash . . . Although I don't over indulge m it, 
when there's something spevifc. I'll put it down on paper. 1 want the 
inan.igciiient tt) know what I'm doing. Most ol the tune most «)t the 
teachers will de.il with things themselves 
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Yet the general issue here is the assertion of classroom responsibility as a fomi of 
professional autonoiny. I referred earlier to the ‘sin bin* as a means ot dealing with 
breakdowns in class. Teachers tended to think that removing a child from class 
could have a damaging effect on a teacher’s competence. One school, Boreston, had 
a much more liberal policy here in allowing teachers to use the full range of sanc- 
tions available. Susan Bruce compared the sanctions used at Boreston with those 
used at other schools; 

I‘d use the unit for dealing with leally troublesome kids. It’s not seen as 
a big deal here. It’s not an admission of defeat on the part ot the teacher. 

In another school you would have been interrogated as to why this pupil 
was out ot your class. 

Teachers m the other schools would occasionally refer to informal s ersions of the 
'sill bin’, usually in terms ot hov\ the constant need to be seen to be supervising 
a problem child limited the extent to which they were able to place the child ‘out 
i>f sight*. Some teachers were able to improvise: 

HicyT. get a pumshnient exercise, that’s basic. ’K it. Any more problems 
and ril put them outside the class. This isn’t a good thing because they are 
uiiMipervised. In my [biology] lab there’s a wee room and I put them m 
there sometime^ and they can do their work there. (Norali Bowles) 

Teachers were conscious about drawing on external suppon m dealing with 
classroom indiscipline because it reHected badly on their abilirv’ to teach, not simply 
how they were judged bv other teachers, but how they were seen by the pupils. 
When asked whether he tended to hand out punishinent exercises ni cl.iss Ian Hart 
replied 

I did tall III tu that tiap vs lien I started teaching. It’s a sign of fiilure to 
do that That in itself opens up new avenues and new possibilities t<^r the 
teacb.er to demonstrate his incompeteiu e . . . it’s public in front ot the class 
when a kid’s given a P.F. (punishment exercise] If that kid retuses to do 
that P.F that does far more damage to that teacher's credibihrv than if they 
had not given the V F.. .md just shnigged his shoulders. 

Siimlarlv trom Anne Smart' 

1 verv raielv ever use the early vvammg system, ap.irt frmii children doing 
the ‘C^’ grade course who haven’t done their homewtirk. I think I’d rather 
surt rliis (uit without drawing on other tcacliers. I think rlie children think 
.ill the hi'tier of vou if vou sort it out yourselt. 

The responsibilities pLu ed on teachers to keep order within the tlassroom tended 
to j'lit them m .1 iinu]ue position in tmding solutions to the petenni.d prohlem ot 
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keeping the cl.iss interested and well behaved. Despite some of the rationales offered 
by the teachers as a fo nn of democracy within class, all teachers were in the business 
of settim^ the classroom agenda. All teachers were thus in the business of asserting 
a control over affairs svithin class, ('ontrars' to recent cnticisins ot schooling which 
conflate ‘disorder* in class with progressive teaching philosophies. ! follow Denscombe 
(1985. pp. 143-6) in arguing that quite disparate teaching styles can be seen as dif- 
ferent techniques of control. 

Denscombe identified tliree approaches to classroom control adopted by 
teacliei*s; domination, cooptation and classwork management Domination approx- 
imates to the conventional teaching approach of chalk and talk' (Hammersley. 
199(1. p. 54). It also comes close to the notion of teacher sovereignty proposed as the 
only acceptable form of teaching by the cntics ot welfare. The emphasis is placed 
on status, respect and deference; in Denscombe s words a public display of the 
hierarchical relationship winch obuins beesveen teacher and pupil' (1985. p. 99), 
The other two approaches, on the other hand, emphasized the downplaying ot the 
te.icher's *public' aiithonty. whereby the status of the teacher is underplayed m an 
attempt to win over the confidence of the pupils, (.'.ooptation places more emphasis 
<Mi pupil participation in the organization of the classroom agenda, and the u>e ot 
rea>oii in Irving to restnet nnsbeliaviour iii cLinn. (.LiNswork management place> a 
greater emphasis on the teacher, using mkIi factors as classroom space, the aimculum 
and the vanable qualitv in educational attainment IcvcIn of the pupils m nianapiig 
classromn behaviour 

Vers' few of iiiv teaching respondents fitted the categt^nes e.xactly and there was 
Cv>nsiderable overlap between domination and elasswork management, and between 
dasNWork inaiugement and cooptation. The former overlap \us more to do with the 
vhangeN in cumciilum and more general vhaiiges m teaching Ihit there is Ntill a 
sense in winch the differences are great enough between domination and class- 
work management appro.iches to w.irraiu separate categoncN The overlap is coo 
great between the cooptatitm and classwork management approacheN with my sample 
1 have. thus, brouglit b<uh i .Uegones together under tlie title ot \ooptalioii as 
lLissvv ork management' 



DotumMht 

Iliirteen of the teachers saw the extern.il lmpo^lrlo^ t»»rms ot beliavnnu .is .m 
integral part of their teat^limg revponsibihties. Disciplmc was siMiietlimg that was 
exercised from the top drnvn' Sometimes this meant the head setting an example. 
More often than mn it was left to teachers to impose their autlurnty within the 
■. l.issroom situation Yet. altlunigh there were general siimlanties in terms of an 
eiiiph.isis on a public ilisplav of dcsmmancc* in class, there were significant differences 
in hou te.u hers isvc-rted this d»munaiue It became apparent thnmgli tlie interMews 
with tliese teacherN that, although thev were articulating their approaches m terno 
of how f'.ey were able to impose tlieir status on classroom prin eedings. tho tended 
to t.ike seveial different fc»rms I have, tliereiore. bri>keii diwvii this group into three 
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sub-rypes which reflect the different verbal approaches teachers used in asserting 
their authority in class. 

Six teachers argued chat they had to constantly assert an autlionty through their 
superior verbal skills. These teachers relied more on a confrontational approach. These 
are teachers who see verbal confrontation as part and parcel of their disciplinary 
rtdes. Bill Smart from Waterston saw the raising of his voice in class as an important 
visible expression of his aiithonry, In these terms the social and intellectual powers 
the teacher are manifest in an attenipt to maintain the upper hand in a situation 
where the teacher is heavily outnumbered by the pupils. Bill Short from St Mary's 
would often gi\ e his pupils a 'quick blast of the voice' when his back was turned 
or when he had to leave the nitini and returned to find that his pupils had moved 
seats. For one of his colleagues. Ian Dury. there was almost an expression of sheer 
enjoyment in verbal confrontation: 

(He) invanably ended up in an eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation . . . kids 
like confrontation, adults don't. Most adults will back off from confronta- 
tion. 1 won't, ril have a coiitrontation any day of the week I'm certainlv 
not going to be dictated to by small kids. 

A sectmd group of four teachers adopted a more psyiliologual approach in 
coiisi KHisly trying to refrain from 'bawling out' their pupils. This was taken as 
the major inotisatmg torce m maintaimiig control. Whereas in the previous example 
the teacher saw the Mici essful control of the classrtioni in terms of iiow he would 
verbally square up to a badly behaved pupil, teachers who favoured this alternative 
approach saw this as a sign of failure. There was, thus, a concerted etfort made in 
avoiding coiitrontation. Ross Stew art from Logan High argued that the worst thing 
to do Is to have a coiitrontation with badly behased children because adults wdl 
aKvavs come otf worst m these siciutions. 

I feel a lot ot kids like the conflict situation and if they can see that the 
tcMcher h.is had to raise his voice then, although they're getting a row. its 
still one lip tor them bec.iuse they've managed to niggle the teacher. 

Here we c.in see the classrtiom as a battle of wits. Not being drawn into con- 
frmitath)ii on which the pupil thnves might lead to more etfective control. The 
emphasis is placed more on the te.icher asserting an authority through the displaying 
ot gieater psychological skills. This is brought out m Ross Stewart's approach to 
disriiptum in ^.lass where he will. 

try t(^ maintain a normal level of conversation. Quite often the more ser- 
ums It IS the quieter I'll spe.ik .md tlie closer I'll bnng the kid to me. 

According to R<ws Stew. in the tvpe ot pupils who engage in this kind of exercise 
are the type ot pupils who have nothing tt^ hwe m taking the confront, mon 'all the 
wav’ 
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Finally, a vjnant on thv* both the confrontational and psychological approaches 
was the camomir use of the raised voice. Three teachers were able to avoid con- 
frontation by only occasionally resorting to the raised voice. This was more of a 
considered economic act in that, as Vivien Willis from Waterston stated, *if you 
were always shouting ... it would lose its effectiveness’. Its effectiveness was measured 
in terms of the inimediacy of response from the pupils. Vivien Willis descnbed one 
of the few occasions she raised her voice: 

There’s always noise (in class] but to me the noise level was unacceptable. 

I said that we’d have to keep the noise level down or those responsible 
would be punished. A fesv minutes later somebody started arguing with 
someone else over a pencil sharpener and I gave that boy a punishment. 

At the end he came out and said, ‘Miss, I’ve never had a punishment in 
class. Nobody has had a punishment in maths. Do you think I’m really 
bad?’ He was really worried. The etfect on the others was amazing. 

Teachers here raised their voices spanngly when there w'as a need to restore 
order. They tended to adopt a firmer approach at the beginning of the session in 
an attcMupt at establishing ground mles for behaviour in class Vivien Willis started 
out with a new class by being: 

particularly firm. Stnet but fair I would hope. You can always slacken 
off later. Mostly my classes develop into being faiiiy relaxed. You set out 
guidelines fairly clearly and people knosv what’s expected of them. 

These teachers would tend to associate the confrontationahst approach with a never 
ending and ineflicient use of a teacher’s limited resources, where a teacher is never 
able to slackeii-off. 

There is a strong overlap between the psychcilogical and economic approaches 
in that, through expeneiice, teachers dealing with large classes of restless pupils 
ccHildii’t hope to compete by using verbal force alone. C'onfrontation reflected 
badly on teachers and prevented them from being able to teach effectively. Most 
of these teachers were m the business of preventing situations ever getting out t>f 
hand Thus, there w as a big emphasis on the introduction of a code of conduct, if 
you like, a classroom ethos, in the first few weeks of term. This w'as not necessar- 
ily related to externally defined sets of standards ~ the teachers were not simply 
in the business of ‘socialization’ - more the acknowledgement oT the difficulties 
ciicouiUcied tluough teaching without any practicable guidelines (l)ocking, l‘^80, 
pp. 12-39). 



A doiiiiiiant approach in class suggests that ‘action’ emanates from the teacher with 
pupils appealing passively respi»iid to the tcachei's muiatives. leathers adupt a 
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range of verbal techniques for innintaimng this pc^sition in situations where action 
onginatcs from outside the teacher’s locus of authority. Pupils' ‘initiatives’ are by 



approach to classroom discipline in class, seven ot the teachers, rather than abdicating 
anv responsibility for keeping order in class, undeiplayed their auchonty by adopting 
what Donzelot teniied a ‘relational’ approach with the pupils (1979, p. 211). Six ot 



involved a degree of responsiveness to the initiatives from the pupils. Their strategies 
relied on ttying to form relationships with the pupils on a much more equal tooting 
as a way of coopting their attention in class. Chi several occasions Jim Oaig from 
Borescon tried to underplay his tormal authonty. He asserted: 

I d(m'c operate as if I’m Ciod. you know. I'm up trout and you guys have 
to jump through niy hoops. 

Ian Hart from Stenhouse asserted a more cooptive approach in opposition to wliat 
the pupils were used to. In the process, he referred to the idea that a particular 
teaching approach might have to accommodate the age of the pupils. 

C')lder kids I tty to relate to more as adults and equals. The young kids are 
still looking f>r a domination type of situation, a benevolent dictator. 
They’re quite disappointed it they don't get it 

Neither teacher vsas able to avoid a degree of boimdaty' setting In fact there 
was no sense in which any of the teachers in the study were expressing the more 
radical views associated with schocils like Summerhill (Neill, I9f>2). Almost all 
teachers >aw themselves taking full responsibility- tor setting the agenda in class over 
what was acceptable behaviour. Jim Clraig mentioned a degree of collective respons- 
ibilitv within the classroom: 

I tend to pLue the onus on shared responsibility' between myselt and the 
voiingster. We’re equal partners. What I will be doing will be picking up 
pc(sple for l.iteness. I tend to thnnv that back on to the class. The class will 
be in agreement that being late to the extreme is unacceptable, is disruptive 
to the whole class. Not j ot something that bugs me, it bugs everybody. 

Yet, It was lett to Jim C raig to define what was to i omit as an nsue that would 
affirm the collective etlu^s 

Two other teachei-x whe^ rejected a dominant role in class favoured a 
worL' imwa<^emt'ni approach whuh iiu orj>orated a cooptive element These teachers 
underfdaved their formal auth(^nty and controlled the class threnigh managing the 
parts (»t the cuiruuluin that the teacher was able to >et m i lass Joan I eslie and Susan 
Bnice from Boreston ttua^rj^orateci aspects of classnuun management into their 
.ipproach. ]oAU I eshe structured the pupils' behaviour m class bei uise she nomiallv 



and large rendered illegitimate through these techniques. If we turn to an alternative 



the seven teachers were from Boreston and Stenhouse with professed child-centred 
approaches. The teachers here emphasized tiie oHipfii'c aspects in their work which 
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had a degree of autonomy over the c ontent ot c lasswork She then used the iesson 
as .1 way of involving the children in activities in class thereby ininnnizing the 
possibilitv’ of pupil disiaiption. 

My long-tenn approach is to have a relationship with pupils so that I 
niiniinize the fonnal and senii-fonnal sanctions unless the pupil is ver\’ 
disturbed. Once I know the pupil I don't tend to have to use sanctions. 
However with this particular group I'm doing a syllabus that I feel is lun 
verv exciting anci interesting. I don’t liave very much control over it . . . teiui 
to have to be a bit heavier than nomial . . . involves not allowing kids to 
sit together ... I prefer to get them to work in groups. 

In situatKins where she had less control over tlie curnculuni some degree ot ‘dom- 
inance’ was necessarv . 

Susan Bruce used a form of group management in organizing any classwork 
that involved a high degree of noise, traditionally a sign that a teacher had lost con- 
trol of the class (I)enscombe. 1984. pp 239-50) 

I wouldn't sav t!ie\' (the pupils] saw me as a stern ilisciplmanaii On the 
other hand, tiiere's not much nuicking about. However, sonieone who 
likes to impose authonrv in the classroom probablv sees mv rcM'nii as rather 
noisv. So. on the whole, they respond pretry well because ot the tnendly 
atmosphere. 

Noise was tor her a sign that the class was beha\ ing properly in that iier pupils were 
mon* mvc^lved m cl.i'^Nroom u tiv ities I went on to .uk her more Npecitically ab<Hit 
the kinds ot intormal sanctions she used. 

I alwavs vsork with the children in groups so I would be asking is it 
threatening the work of the others in the group. Fhat's my first cntenon 
If it IS I would split the group up and the badly behaved child might be 
taken out 



Ptiin.dinicnt iwd ('Jii<>rooni . iNTiiMivn}' 

In the earlier discussicui ot the discipline system. I set out a hierarchy (d sanc- 
tions that langed from personal and informal modes to more tcsnnal and externally 
determined prtKediires. Teachers asserted their classroom autonomy by stressing the 
personal and inform.il rc*soiirces that they drew on m keeping control I ha\e argued 
that in their guidance capacitv the teachers here were advancing this position as a 
way of keeping ‘discipline' separate from ’wellare’. As classroom teachers they were 
also attesting to the importance of ‘sell’ control as pan ot a protessioiial teaching 
ethic It v\c turn bneriv to the thc^rny issue ot corporal piimshmeiit. the assertion 
classriHini autonomy can be read into teaching opinion over the banmiig ot the 
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Table 2 1 Teaching views on corporal punishment (N = 2 0) 



Group A Those m favour of its return 



1 



Bill Short 
tan Dury 
Mary James 
Jean Bryce 

Vivien Wifhs 
Ross Stewart 

George Barry 



- ‘cure 75 per cent of unruly behaviour in the classroom' 

- 'sometimes need to be cruel to be kind' 

- an important means of establishing discipline' 

- an important weapon in establishing authority m the first couple of 
weeks of a new class' 

" 'useful in certain situations, for example, bullying' 

- performance of school would greatly improve with its 
remtroduction other sanctions not as effective' 

- 'more effective sanction than anything they ha^a now' 



Group B Those unequivocally opposed 

Ruth Smith - obviated bureaucracy wasn't effective did Vt like givng the belt' 
Ian Hart - doesn't want results through fear and oppression' 

ian Howe - ‘indication of failure on the part of the teacher' 

Bill Smart - ‘vicious hypocritical too often abused' 

Jim Craig - totally opposed, personally and professionally' 

Susan Bruce - hated it on pnncple and any practical benefits' 

Joan LeS' C - 'hangover from Calvinism' 

4nne Smart - opposed to whole idea of legitimate violence' 



Group C Opposed, but recognized a degree of effectiveness 5 

lan Jones - I'm opposed a recent convert to the cause if used sparingly was 
effective but I don't think it's right to inflict pam on kids' 

Norah Bowles - 'I want something as effective as the belt but not the belt 

itself opposed to physical violence as any mother would be' 

L z Sim - ‘never liked using it but it had some deterrent value' 

Alice Tay - 'm principle not necessarily agamst only a few kids might 

benefit . quite often abused' 

Dorothy Small - ambivalent quite an effective deterrent but I don't think its 

remtroduction w nuld make society a more disciplined place bit 
^hypocritical belting somebody for fighting' 



belt A second more general point can also be made about classroom sanctions if 
we assess the views of all teachers on corporal punishment. 

Although recent debates have focused on legislative attempts to abolish cor- 
poral punishment m the independent sector, the spectre of the old traditionalist posi- 
tion within state schools has appeared in recent (Jovernment pronouncements over 
the 'Back to Basics* campaign O^^ird. 1994; Preston, 1994). Strands ot the oppos- 
ing liberal po^ltlon are prominent m the aceounts of classroom sanctions from the 
teachers opposed to corporal punishment. Table 2.1 illustrates the philosophical and 
moral arguments. I also referred earlier in the chapter to the way that the absence 
of force as a ^anctlon within the school was used by some schools, notably Stenhouse, 
to ditferenCiatc the socializing role of the school from the socializing roles of parents 
witlim the local community 

Without establishing anv necessary relationship, we can link the different dis- 
ciplnur\- styles to groups A and B shown m Table 2 1. All .idvoe.ites of corporal 
punishment (or the belt) took a dominant line in class whilst all coopting teachers 
were totally opposed to the belt. But if we group together the teachers who advoc- 
ated the return of cor]soral punishment (group A) with those w ho w ere agamst the 
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belt in pnnciple but cLiimed it had a practical and deterrent use (group C'), we can 
detect an implicit critique of existing sanctions and arguably the suggestion ot a loss 
of disciplinary' autonomy in class. Teachers nearly always refeired to tlieir own per- 
sonal verbal and psychological resources when discussing their informal sanctions in 
class, but where teachci*s found it necessary to take more senoiis action, the need 
for an ‘immediate’ sanction, the demand for a more ‘etlective deteirent' in class and 
the desire to ‘avoid bureaucracy’ were recurring themes. Those who advocated the 
return of corporal punishment tended to see the belt as a necessary, it not central, 
means for both establishing and maintaining authority in class. If you like, it acted 
as a svinbolic marker for drawing the teacher’s locus of autonomy in class. 

The abolition (or should it be ‘the return’) of corporal punishment also high- 
lights the relationship between individual approaches to discipline and the school 
etht^>. First of all, I compare responses from traditional and child-centred schools, 
St Mary’s and liorcston, respectn ely. Teaciiers were asked what they thought about 
the banning of the belt. 

,Sr Mary'y 

In favour of its return: 

Bill Short - ‘cure 7.S per cent of unruly behaviour in the classroom 
Lw Dury - ‘sometimes need to be cruel to be kind’ 

Miiry Janu^ - an important means ot establishing discipline’ 

Opposed, but recognized a degree ot etrectiveness: 

Lm lotu'y - ‘I’m opposed ... a recent cons ert to the cause it used sp.inngly was 
etTective, but I don’t think it’s right to indict p,nn on kids’ 

Bore^tofi 

Unequivocally opposed: 

/mi ’totally opposed, perscmally and professionally* 

.Sk.wim Brun - ‘hated it on pnnciple and any practical benefits' 

loan LA'ylie - ‘hangover from UaKimsm’ (all aH>ptive or classroom inaiiagemenr) 

Opposed, but recognized a degree ot etfeetiveness: 

Alur lay - ‘in pnnciple not necessanly against . onlv a tew kids r'lght benefit 
. . quite otten abused’ 

All four teachers at St Mar>'*s, then, believed in a ‘top-down’ disciplmaty .ipproacli 
at school and classroom levels. All four teachers were implicitly critical ot the way 
that the loss of the belt had robbed them of an etfective means ot establishing and 
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m.nmaming their sovereignty m class. Altliough Ian Jones had become a ‘recent 
convert to the cause’, he still emphasized the need for an immediate sanction that 
teachers could draw on in asserting tlicir authoritv’. 

Borestmi. on the other hand, was much more interested in establishing itself 
as a ciMnmunity centre through its sensitivity' to cultural difference. I discussed this 
earlier in the chapter, but it is worth reiterating this point because the school, in 
one sense, exhibited the idea of leadership through the head teacher’s influential 
pusituni within the coininumty. In aiu’ither sense, any hierarchical difference between 
the school and the working-class community , and teacher and pupil was less marked 
where the emphasis was both on building up relations with parents across a range 
of dilfercnt cultural and socio-economic groups and the lessening of ‘generatuuiaf 
ditferences as the school actively encouraged pupils from all age groups. The key 
word is cooperation and this underpinned the pervasive behet in child- or student- 
centredness in the school. Ii also intomied the individual teacher’s approach to class- 
room discipline m class. It was no suq.mse, then, to tind that the guidance statf were 
opposed ti^ coi-|soral punishment m school. 



Conclusion 



C'lassroom auionomy was a key theme running through the teachers’ accounts of 
how they approached liisciplme and control in class. We might be lorgiven for 
thinking thar if these aa ounts iiad been produced in the mid-i99(K, discussions of 
classroom autonomy mav h.ive sounded like a lament lor a golden pre- National 
C!urnculum past It is interesting to note, tor instance, that one teacher had to 
atijust her OM^ptive style ‘upwards’ where she had less control over the curriculum.’ 
Nevertheless, we cannot be certain that teachers have signiticantly less control 
nmv than they might have had in the late 1S)H(K. In this chapter I have followed 
Andy Hargreaves’ notion that although policy frames and delimits what teachers do 
m class. It cannot c<nnpletely detenmne the wavs that they control the classroom 
situation. 

I have argued that the welfare network in school incorporates an important 
disciplinary axis from which guidance teachers gam more insight into the range of 
pix^blems that are identified m cl.iss. Yet. from a teaching point of view tins did not 
necessarily lead to a softening of their disciplinary positions. A majority of teachers 
claimed that their disciplinary apprtuches were still dictated by a need to assert their 
authority on classrcHim proceedings 1 urtliermore, ‘softness* of approach cannot be 
simply read as a lews of control m class. I have not simply demonstrated that ‘clialk 
and talk’ in iis various guises still governs the way teachers perform in class. Personal 
preference, backed by a compatible set of school values shaped for some teachers 
more sophisticated and hidden forms of classroom contred. 

W'liat these different approaclies collectively demonstrate is the commitment tc^ 
a particular tc>rm of order in class. W'lthout understating tlie importance of their 
pastoral roles, there was still a tendency to think that cumcular matters toc^k pre- 
cedence over pastoral respcnisibilities (I\>wer. The teacliers in this study, it 
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one level, were asserting a protessional ethos which pnvile^es the teachei-s’ class- 
room aiitt^nomy twer demands made on them by tlie school organization. Yet, 
teachers emphasized cwo facets of ther :dance positions that compromised this 
perception. First, discipline was a lormal j. .econdition of guidance, in that guidance 
positions were promoted posts and “gO()d discipline was taken as an important 
cnteria for promotion. Second, the development of a welfare network in schools 
had the etfect of both formalizing and extending the knowledge that teachers iiad 
of school activities, pupil behaviour and social ha ’'gi'ound Teachers might sug- 
gest that this knowledge was accrued over time ~ ‘naturally’ ~ tliroiigh an intormal 
network of teacher talk. But, guidance played a strategic role in linking discipline 
to Nchocd management and the school to the local community’. 

A final localized factor, the school ethos, conditions this assessment and under- 
pins the disciplinary approaches of the teachers. The professed teaching philosophy 
of the school, the perceptions ot the school vis-a-vis, first ot all, the parents and, 
secoiicily, the education conimunit>'. and an understanding ol what Carleii c/ u/ 
called tl le social getnt^’aphy of the school, under^iinned the teachers individual beliet 
systems to vaiMiig degrees. Shares and Cireen (1975, p. 47), when discussing the 
infliience the school, argue against the reihcation’ ot the school etiios as a set 
of pniiciples upon svliich the sclunil was organized As I have shown, teachers from 
the s.niie school did luit always express the same views about what their schocd 
stood for Nevertheless, most of the teachers were able to express a collective sense 
c>f their school's position on discipline. With reterence to classroom teaching practice. 
It was easier tor teachers to practice their mvn professed teaching approaches if tliev 
were eongaient with the ethos ot the school. 

The reader niiglit be forgiven for thinking that teachers are hardly likely to 
admit to disorder m their classrooms given the importance they placed on keep- 
ing Older in class as an aspect of their professionalism Yet this wtnild assume tliat 
am misbehaviour m class is a direct result of something that the teacher has or has 
not done In C Chapter 1 I outlined the importance of an agenda that asserts the 
role played by parents in shaping then children s behaviour outside ot the home 
We need lun then assume that teachers are bound not to admit to problems thev 
face III class when they are perfectly capable of pointing to children as products ot 
si>nieone eKe s work. Disciplinary problems that teachers have can often be identi- 
fied in terms of the cjuahty of parenting. Ai guablw these assessments are nude iiiucli 
cMsier mven that the school as a welfare network opens up possibilities for more 
'relationaP links between teachers aiui parents It is to these perceptions that I turn 
to m the following chapter 



Notes 



1 Soon to be repl.ueil b\ 'Us el intik.»ior> 

1 l}e ir.t^ lung Miiu'le s.iii be fonikl in Appeiuliv ! 

' 1 or a more detailed dhv us>h>n see Nl’vncss (luns. tonlKt>miiig' 

4 Sck Iscsnolils .nul Sullivans studv ol eight st IuhiIs wiiuii compares \oeruve' .iiid 
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'iiuorporativc*' strategies as wavs of ch.ir.utcnzing control in schools (Reynolds and 
Sullisan. 197V). 

S I changed the names ot all respondents and schools. 1 have also significantly altered the 
geographical setting of the schools whilst maintaining an accurate, although admittedly 
impressionistic, description of the social charactenstics of the areas in which the schools 
are situated 

1 he Orange Lodge is a semi -clandestine male only organization of a sectanan nature. 
The memhership is avowedly Unionist, the ‘(.'Grange' referring to the succession of the 
protestant William of Orange to the throne in the seventeenth century'. 

7 Some teachers commented on how the Parents’ (Miarter of 1981 had led to many 
parents within the area sending their children to schools with better reputations This 
didn’t radically ell’ect Sten ho use’s intake because the school often took in pupils who 
had been excluded from other schools. 

S This c.in be differentiated from the more informal vanety where detention is imposed 
by the classroom teacher during the lunch break 

9 hor an extended discussion of the functions of units, Nee I attuni iii Ribbins, 1985. 
pp 4.V-6. 

In See Appendix I for more detail. 

I I See the discussion ot 'nsk profiles' in the Hltoii Report (DES. 1989. p. 1 U») 

12 In Cdupter 4 1 discuss the strategies that parents adopt for keeping tabs on children who 
.ire being led astr.iv |e.in Hrvee clearlv demonstrates the same kinds of anxieties felt by 
p.irents where a pupil is being picked up through the early warning svstem. 

1.^ Hamniersley (1990, p. 54) makes the same point when addressing the way that teachers 
tend to reler to teaching approadies other than their own in terms of discirder in class 

14 A point made by Dense onibe (1984) in his deiiiieatioii ot the more infomial processes 
ot ccmtrol withm schools See also lattum in Ribbins (1985. p. 51) 

15 it Willis's lads’ who at the level of the school had transcended the exchange of defer- 
eiue tor the teacher's knowledge (1977, pp. 5 2 --88). 

The schools involved in the study had all. in varving cHegrecs, followed an iiifomial 
polls \ ot banmiig corjsoral punishment before it was made illegal in 1 9X7. See also 
Wolpe's (1988. p 27. M ) sunimar\- ot the slcbates over eorjsoral punisliinent m schools 
.iiul research carried out hy t'unimmgs ct al. (1981) m Scotland. 

P Resent analyses of teas her cultures tc.cus on the heightened imporr.mce of collaboration 
.msi ss>s4per.itism as ,i sonseijueiue s>f cumsular sh.iiige (A Hargreaves, 1994. pp 187- 
212; 1) Hargreaves. 1994), 
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Chapter 3 






Parental Primacy and the ‘Best Interests 
of the Child’ 



Introduction 

The prcvimis chapter alluded in the hmitan<ius of mferniii^ teachers’ actions from 
the lonnal and theoretical requirements ot the school. AIthoui;h there maybe a gen- 
eral shift tinvards assessing problem pupils, with respect to their social and emotional 
backgrounds rather than their cognitive and intellectual abilities, this did not appear 
to inhibit the pedagogic roles of teachers m class. 

These limitations are more clearly identified when trving to match the poten- 
tiil ot the school lor policing parents with the accounts that both parents and 
teachers give nl vvheie responsibility lies for the moral and social welfare of children. 
Any notion tliat teachers can dictate the responsibilities parents have for the dis- 
cipline of their children, or m some cases take over the parental role, needs to beset 
ag-iiiist tile assumptions inatie about the respective spheres of influence of parents 
and teachers. These assiimptii^ns, or lay social theones. are examined in the first part 
ol this chapter Iroin both a parental aiui teaching perspective. 

The second part ol this chapter deals with how guidance mediates between 
the ht^me and the school. Chven the generally expressed notion that parents take 
responsibiliry lor the discipline of their children within the private sphere of the 
home, and given also the institutional and protessional imperatives of acting m the 
best interests of the child, the guidance role is fraugiit with difliculties whe*re actions 
need to be taken in response to ,i perceived break down of parent-child relations. 
Although the current agenda Iodises on alleged incursions by state agencies within 
the familv, any discussiisn ol a home - seht>ol division ol responsibihry logically refers 
to limits imposed esn parents encroaching upon the educational responsibilities of 
te.lL hers. 

Altlusugh teachers tend to refer to problem parents in terms of more conven- 
tiiuial notunis of social deprivation, I argue that the guidance system m school gen- 
erates an aitenianve model ol problem parents which derives from the expenenee 
teachers have of parents who implicitly question their educational expertise Part 
two. then, examines how encounters with parents generate quite dilTereiit models 
of problem parents which reflect common-sense notions of intervention bv both 
parents and teachers 
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The Limitations of Discipline and Surrogacy 

riu' Rarctiul /Vrs;>{ tm*<’ Prwhuy 

\1.ui-. parcius impluitly drew on l^jes?nan\ notion of the psychological 

gxroscope in sunmiing up the ditlereiue between the role ot the school and the role 
of the fiinilv What comes through generally from the interviews is that parents 
come fir>t. m the obvious biological sense, but they are also seei< as pniiiar^ iii guid- 
ing their children out into a world outsu . of the family. We can say here, then. 
th.it parents have prinuhy in the sense that they are the figures who have most 
inriuence over the cultural development of clv.ldren. The setting of the moral and 
Liiltiir.il homing de\ice (.1 not accidenial niei,i[>hor/ is symbolized by the notion that 
parents ‘bring up’ their cliildren. Parents tend to dominate in the earlv fonnative 
wars of the cliiki before the school pl.ivs a pan. 

Ntnvadav's. this temporal division between school and home has been muddied 
bv ihe lendencv ot parents to send tlie.r children to either nursery or piay gt'cnip. 

I his IS borne <nit bv the parenting sample Only one couple intervnew'ed had not 
their children to nursei-y. In theory', ‘schooling’ - the first formal contacts their 
children had wuh the outside wt'-rld - st.ined as early as the age of three for some 
parents NcvertheleNN, we cannot simply see this as the school encroaching upon the 
nine that parents pro' lousiv had with their children at home. Parents articulated 
niipori.im tliffereiues between school and nursers' in that there was no compulsion 
ir. send children to luirsenes. Despite the fact that educational reform throughout 
fhr nghiies lias been underyunned by the theme (T* ‘parental choice*, parents asserted 
impoilint difiereiues between the coinpuisoi'y nature of sLhooling and the optional 
n.iture of tiu* nurserv ' More iniportantK . there was .iKo a sense for the parents that, 
loinp.ucd to the school, the nu,^ery was seen as a way of gently introducing the 
I inld to llu- outside world, rather than iuvmg any iiUmiiml ediRational purpose. 

Table > 1 slimvs that of tluwe parents who gave a reason for sending their 
Llnldren to nurserv . a m.iiontv Naw it as either an accepted put of bringing up their 
Duldreii or as a mean, bv wlii.li their children were able to mix with children ot 
their iw\n age h -fore thev went to school. There was little sense, then, that par- 
ents expevifd their tliildren ii> be ‘edueated’ at inirNerv . The nurserv h.ul more to 
with parent^ iiurc'LluL mg ti. nr t hildren to the soeial w\)rld, a responsibilitv that 
W.o pm of tlie more general p.uvntmg ide.i (»f ‘bringing up* their children. What 
p.irents appear to W \.wing here in that the sl hoc>l has lost .1 social function of being 
the iiisritntioiul IolUs throvigh whuli » hiidrL'ii are introducL'd te> their peers. I his 
would appe.ir t»> strengthen the idea that the school was primanlv the means by 
whuii children ire ‘eduLaied 

‘Mnnging tliem up is not an easv phrase neatly encapsulate tor it seems to 

voser everything trom the .unt^rplnuis emotional investments th.it parents make to 
tliL' nuire rigonnis exercise id disiipline through ilie setting of st.mdarLls. I)iscipline, 
though, IS something that the slIiooI lakes some responsibilitv for .u cording to one 
parent, Richird Stone 



IKncnUil l^nnuuy iVui the Be<t hiterest.^ of the Clithi' 



Tab>e 3 l i^vhy pdrer:s sent the-^ c>^’iarpn to nurse'y^p'ayg'OuD (N - 25' 



Reasons g:ven by parents of’ parents 

A parental norm 

The need to rrux with other children ^ ^ 

Necessity (both spouses work.ng) - 

Givng mother more tmne "* 

Getting mothef out of the house ^ 

Total 



The nl1k»<' 1 liJN to disnphm.* thettt TIk'\'\j ^ot them lor the d.iv !t ^ up 
tv' them but it NV’unc-thiir happfiifd .iiivi ln‘ i .mic- lu)mo, I vi go up tv'» tlic 
\v!u)ol to tind out wh.u h.id h.ippfiievi 

Yet, sv'iiiK' parents otTcrcvl ,i viitborcnt c ’uph-i"!^ j.iu Sluirt argucvi tliat the t.iiiii!\ 
.iiiii *,laN\room ^cttlngs arc not w]Ui\ alont. I cachop' arv dealing with viiHcrent problems 
m viasN bv\aiiNC thc*v arc dealing with grvuips i>t vhildreii. Thus, the sv liool in temis 
ot disviphiK Is not sirnplv i apitalizir g vin the good \wirk ot the ideal parent, oiue 
a 4 hild enter* the elassn)oni, beha\iour is guidevi b\ vpiite viiherent enteria There 
is lU) nevessar^- direct reprvKiuction of the child’s mishehavu'ur at liome in J ass The 
\\ a\ tliat children respoiul rv> their parents nia\ be gu.ihtatueU viistinct troiii tlieir 
behaMour in svhov'l This point was expressed b\ Jan Slum 

Si>irietimes pirents Ku'ik at things in a didereru wa\ tr^'iii tlie teacb.ers 
P.irents ha\ e the vnie i hiUi, where. is teachers li.u e all these others to vivsil 
\\ nil 

It might follow from this that the responsibility' a teacher has tor disciplining the 

V iiilvl vaniu>t be reteiied bav k to the madev|uate sv>v laliziiig ot tlie parent That is. 
if the chilci beh.ives badlv in school it is because ot factiars whic h the parent has little 

V vuitrvT over, given that (he i lassroom is a viifTerent setting. Interestinglv, this point 
is mu pursued bv Jan Short because she continues m the vein ot the other respondents 
wlua saw a direct relationship between parental inadequacv and problems in school, 
m panic ular. the ditVieulties the -cheu)! encounters when parents trs and pass on the 
bi.ime f«.>r tlu ir I'wn inasiccpuc les .is parmts 

(.)uite 4 )ften the parents think thev kiu'W more th.ui the le,". hers about the 
scluud and the\ can blame the teachers for their problems You d(^ have 
to kiuns what V(uir child is up to, even though thev re .it school all daw 
within reason. To me, kicis play a lot nuue truanting nmsadavs because the 
parents dim t know about it or dc'ii i w.iiit to kii4>w about it. Thes tend 
to blame- the si ho4d. 'i s their fault Once their child is out the front doi'r 
It s the s( [im>l s respoiisibilit*. Then where does it start or stop I w mild 
^as Sou can t t.ikc vour child t\> school lor ever ihe\ get older and want 
t<' en themselves there are parents w ho go cnit to work who don’t h.ive 
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A t luc wli.it tlicir child docs. It must be worrvinj;, ^o tliey've gut U) blaiiu 
suiMconc* and I think th.u's more or loss wh.u thoy'ro doing. lt\ \ ory hard 
to say It s mv Luilt tor her being the way she is. But it\ got t<^ anno from 
tile liome. If \our kid is swearing and cursing they’re fieanng it from 
soineu here Tliey hear it at sc liool but i( tliey are in the habit of iie.mng 
It |i e.. in tile lioine) tiu n u's just like a second word to them 

It Is here that the idea iif parental lespoiisibilits' for discipline is most strongly 
expressed Parents mav be making a perfectly rational claim m blaming the school, 
gi\c*n that their are i|ualirar]\e ditlerences between relations in the classroom and 
relations at lu'>me Yet. ulrim.iteh . lesponsibilitN (or p.ireius is not alMuir rhe .ipp.ir- 
ent r.itumalirv ot a situation. RespoiiNibihtN here is .1 cjuestUMi of making lucignieiits 
over wlui came titNt and who has priin.ic\ 



( nuMfitCii .\iiruc 

The idea ot responsibilitv w .is uneijuivoc .ills expressed bv parents in discussions o\ er 
ihe rights th.it others h.id tc^ otler them .ui\ ice on how to discipline their children, 
riir- p.irents weie iluu'st unanimous m asserting th.u vuher authority figures had no 
right to otler them ad\ice cm hmv to discipline their children. One working-class 
t.ithc r. I )a\ e Dean , had a strong sense ot boundary between 'family’ and the outside 
world He w.is aske«.l about how he .iiui Ins wife discipluu*d their children. 

U'e gi\c them a right Me king off. (Jetting hack to the way 1 was brought 
up rh.it s the w ly I try to bring mv c liildreii up If you st.irt to te.ich them 
right trom \W(*ng to Ih gm with. 

He then oth'led .ill uiisolit itrd i nrujiic ot the noci.i 1 seU u c s 

I’m a total dishelieser m social wcukers. Only once have I ever had contact 
with a svtcial wi'rker . . Billy (his IS-yc.ir-old son} had been otP school for 
tjiiitc a hmg time with .1 broken arm A soci.il worker appeared and really 
upset die wife It w .is jiiNt lucks I w as home from mv work that day The 
w.iv they c.irriccl on i put lier out of the house .ind told her 'no social 
worker will e\er be back here* . Mv nunher and lather were my social 
workers. 



Social Workers, not uiu xpec tcclK , ,ire c learlv clesignaicd as mlerkipers here 
bc\ .uise tliey w e re seen to unconditionally supplant the parental role T he idea of 
nuerveiition is strengthened further .is Ciec'»rge Deary elides a physical notion with 
.1 culmi.d notion id iiitriision I lie sin i.il worker's physu.il presenee within the 
lionu* reinforces the thre.it to the p.ireiits' sense of lurlioritv within the f.nmlv 
(Ml.m. |).i\id (7 iil . 

ll We Mini to tlie input from te.uhers we iniglit iiave expected .1 diflerent 
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response. As 1 mentioned in the nurodiktor\- chapter there is a widely held belief 
tint teachers base an important disc iphnary role m school. F'lirthermorc, teachers 
inav not be felt to have such an mtnisne physical presence within the home. We 
might speculate that any teaching inten'ention would be related to more distant 
cultural notums of' “inHueiuc’ or unwarranted and unsolicited suggestions dropped 
casually into conversations at parents’ esenings. Yet, parents were equally hostile to 
any interference frtnn the school. 

Parental pnmaey w as just as forcefully and unequivocallv expressetl in discussions 
<»ver the rights teaJiers had to odci them a<.i\i<.e on how to dis<.iphne their children. 
Ifdisi iphnar\' boundaries were not always dearly deinauated b\ parents with respect 
to a division ot responsibihts , the parents were unanimous in asserting that the 
te.khei had no right to (.tier them ads ice t>n how to discipline their children One 
fuller, hill W'llkuis. was asked whether teachers had eser tried t<» ads ise him on 
diseiplmiiig Ills sons 

1 think one or tsvo of rlic in The maths teacher tried to tell ns lioss to deal 

ssith him [Ills eldest sc>n| I )Ust hioked .it him like, .ind said Til hniig up 

nia’ sseans |childreii| ma ss.ts 

Mills more parents e\}>ressed leseiitmeiit tli.it .ins te.u her ssuiild dare to otiei 
adsice 1 he Si. mess ssere unecjiiis oc al m their lejectioii ol aiis attempt by teachers 
to mdueiice the ss as they brought up tlieir diildieii Agnes Sl.uiey respoiicleci bs 
drawing on the parent teacher disisum ot responsibilits 

MW Mo the te.u hers eser ads ise sou on discipline' 

d.S No 1 don't kiuns if I'd take too kiiullv tint I ssonldn't dream 

('f telling the teacher hoss' to ediu .itc them s<; | sscnildn't like them 
to tell me hoss to bring them ii['‘ 

Misciplme, acccudmg to her luisbaiid, a companv diie>.toi. ssas scunetluiig that took 
plac f ssitliin the iionu' because' paicuiis had to inst.ill rlu* ‘moi il gwosiope bc’toii- 
cluldreii st.irted '«di«Md 

\/[l' Mo te.ulu is eser oflt r sou .ul' u ( ' 

liS No I wouldii t take ans either I liase strong siesss <oi that I se 

•lissMS'' been strong m that respect I helicse at .ni earls age ihes 
should kiu»ss ssliat's right .nul sslut's ssiong 



Teachers' Assuinptions and the ‘Best Interests of the Child’ 

l‘. neural pnm.ic \ over discipline ssas .irtunlated bs leidiers ss hen addressing the 
rc'spnnsihihttes thev had tossards children vis-a sis parents Ihit tcadieis tended tc» 
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offer a different approach to these responsibilities. The teachers, when asked about 
their relationship w'lth parents, stressed the importance of working together in the 
interests of the child. For Miaiiy teachers this meant that parents and teachers had 
to complement each other 

Idealistically, there should be a complementary reLuionship. What they’re 
heanng at school shouUl be backed up with what they are heamig in the 
home about the socialization process. (Susan Bruce) 

At this abstract level vanous general aims and ideas are incorporated. The best inter- 
ests (^t the child sometimes meant ensunng clear lines of communication between 
parent and teacher in situations where the child is able to exploit the spatial differ- 
ence between the home and the school. 

I think that anv cooperatuMi between parents and teachers is bound to be 
beiieficial We’ve gi't tlie Name aims to do what is best for the kids. Some- 
times children inugine that parents and teachers can t communicate. They 
ils(s try aiul play otf teachers with parents. They'll pretend that their mother 
doesn’t understand what I’ve said. When \ tni talk lo the parent you often 
tiiiil that It's a phn' (Vi\ien Willis) 

In the prevunis chapter I suggested that teachers had ditferent approaches to 
the task of setting an agenda in class At the more abstract level of serving the best 
interests of the child there was a general consensus among teachers that this would 
be best served bv improving the lines of communication between parent and teacher. 
l^lrents and teachers were both seen as agents of socialization here m that the social- 
ization i^f the child can only he successful if there is a level of consistency between 
w lut p.irents and teachers do ScHialization, tiu n, also incorporates the notion that 
there is a certain cqiiahtv of respi^nsibility between parents and teachers. Alice Tiy 
''tati'il. 

I wouldn't set mvself up against the p.irent Although \(ni di’i come up 
against parents who hassle vou, vtni have to divorce ymirseU trimi it I 
don't set mvseit' up as an expert. I don’t set myself up as someone wlus is 
more inf<’>rmed than the parent or more (|ualitied in dealing with their kids 

•\t siuh a ingh le\el t^f generahtw working together implied that parents and 
teachers each have a legitimate ptswer over children. But in specifving the sources 
of these powers, that is. defining the areas of responsibility that teachers and parents 
have, there is the introdiu tion ot impi^rtant differences Whereas, the te.icher has 
L(‘rt.iin moral and social as well ,is educational responsibilities, the parents respotis- 
ibilities are Inmiideil Iw biolog\’. nature and early atfectivity. When .isked to com- 
pare the nghts of parents w ith the nghts of teac hers. Dorothy Small stated that 

Our riglits are the old phrase in h\o parenth of ccnirse. but however 
much in A'lC /urcii/o vou think you .ire. vou are still dealing with a group 
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of pupils who .ire, ! hesitate to use the word, strangers, about whom 
you*ve got to objectively s.iy. ‘Why are these pupils here?’ These pupils are 
here because I want to teach them histor\\ I want to teach them htnv to 
be good citizens. I want to teach them how to get on sticially with each 
other . . . Hopefully you like all your pupils, although it\ not always pos- 
sible and you don’t let them see that you d(ui‘t like them if you’re a good 
teacher. But they .ire, as it were, separate from you. WMiereas, a parent who 
has brought a child into the world is bnnging that child up m that family 
unit; h.is a much closer tie and has a much nearer contact ... is not looking 
at the child so objectively . is legally responsible for the child until the 
age of sixteen or eighteen. 

Reference to the position ot the teacher in 'like /kirenn/ is interesting. W riters ot 
a marxist persuasion (Shaw. Fit?, B^Hl) rake the interventionist line m suggesting 

that this is an ideological device for underwntiiig a r.ange ot interventions within 
the taniilv But what was being expressed bv this teacher was the limited and tem- 
pi>rary nature of a teacher’s powers m relation t<^ the child. 

The expression of these powers by guulaiue teachers served to highlight the 
pnmacy of the parents’ responsibilities. According to the te.ichers. parents are sup- 
p<^sed to doniinate in the early toniiative years ot the child betore the school plays 
a part. For the school this could mean, as is qimted m an impiinant study of teach- 
ing practice, that parents produce ‘school trained children’ (Sharji .uid Clreeii, lM 7 f>. 
p The emphasis in Sh.uqs and Clreen’s study appe.ired to be on the role p.irents 

played in making children more manageable tor te.ichers 

111 this study the guidance teachers had a more global view ot the impact ot 
pareiiniig on the child Fbirlv parental investiiient was crucial imt just in relation to 
the underwriting ot liamuMiioiis teacher-pupil relations, but was iinportaiit m the 
production c>f stKiallv competent members ot society. The te.ichers liere invoked a 
bouiid.iry between whool and home drawn on bv cntics ot the weltare state in terms 
of the ditTereiu responsibilities that parents and teachers had In an important sense, 
tlie teacher’s separateness trom the parent was heightened by the knowledge and 
expenence ot p.irents with whom thev came mf«i M^nt.ict This paradox mtormed 
most ( 4 ' their dealings with parents 

Ross Stewart illustrated tins point when distiissmg the dittiuilties ot m.imtam 
mg the b('uiui.irv between the p.irents' .nul the teacher s responsibilities 

The leather deals with indu'trv and the tuuirc. Spetitic .ireas thev re ask 
mg for chiltireii to be trained in specitu skills The le.uhei ctJines in and 
does .1 protesNitmal nde. FAervtine has t(» wt'rk Full-time etlucatitui is a 
vital necessity That’s our rtde m life and it allows the parents to be tullv 
involved m then lines of work bei uise they need to e,irn a liv ing to main- 
tain standards So tiu* role ot the le.n her is impoit.mt but I think the role 
t'f many te.ichers is exteiuicd Some teachers .»re tlic onlv cont.icts the chil 
dreii have Smiie ttMchtTs .ire the onlv represrntation discipline that kids 
ha\ e 
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This IS the conventional notion of the teacher as instrumental provider of 
skills which hist(^ncally replaced the educational functions of the parent (Parsons 
and Bales, 1955). This version of parent-teaclier relations also comes closest t<^ the 
parental n<ni<ni of pninacy. This version, though, is an idealized version of what 
the parents who were inters'iewed toc^k for granted. Ultimately, from the teaching 
perspective, this is the point where any imputed responsibilities that parents have 
ccune into conflict with the experience of try ing to maintain these disciplinary 
h<Hindaries. Ross Stew art ver\’ clearly identifies the expansion of this educative role 
to include the moral work which ought to have been already undertaken by parents 
According to some teachers, parents are not doing enough parenting because the 
teacher is hirced to take on more of the parental role. This point was reinforced by 
Anne Smart, a c<flleague of Ross Stewart's. 

(.’>110 of my feelings is that parents don’t do enough w ith their kids and tend 
to say to us I don’t know what to do w ith them. They look to us to help 
them out. Parents desn’t play as big a role as they should do in bnnging 
their children up and looking after their interests at school. We d<> extra 
because of the lacking of many tamilies. In many ways parents perhaps 
expect too much of us. They seem very' helpless. They see the school, not 
cmly ill Its role o\ educating the kids, but hopefullv they look to us to help 
them sort it out because they cannot sort of come to any solution to the 
child s prtiblem. T hey tend to come up to the school and ask for our help. 

Very often we have put p.ireiits in toucli with social workers and other 
agencies. I think we're very valuable in that sense. 1 don't think that many 
parents wi>uld know what to do if they couldn't come up to us 



IaI}' lluono i’/ Prohlcni Parent^ 

I have argued that a paradoxical situatum anses where teachers' views on parents’ 
responsibilities are expressed in a way that parents are seen to have abdicated these 
responsibilities. Unlike social w’ork, where prc'ifessimials are in a direct sense con- 
cerned with the influence tliat parents have mer their children, guidance te.ichers 
puk up on parental influence as a consequence ot pr<iblems defined within an edu- 
catiimal context. As I argued in the introductory’ chapter, the current social agenda 
defines the ‘best interests of the child’ as a rationale for unwarranted intrusion within 
the pnvate sphere of the (amilv Yet. where ‘intervention’ .ikes place in scluuT 
there is a different kind of tension between the respmisibihties of parents and the 
responsibilities of teac hers Tlie behav icuir which draw s the guidance teachers' .itten- 
tion in classrc^nn situ.itums is defined by teachers as a pn'iblem which has its ongins 
within the liome Tins w.is clearly stated by l.ui Jones. 

I kiiov this IS a elk he Init it's not the kuis Niiu‘ times out of ten it s the 
parents who .ire unsettled and not disc iplining their kids pti'iperlv T here 
.ire no bid kids, nnvbe one or two. l>ut vou c.ui imagine if dad's in the 
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pub evcr>' night or imim^ her own with four or five kids or she’s 
mavbe out \v<^rking at night, the whole thing unsettles kids. A good stable 
taiiulv background with good support from mum and dad and you rarely 
get problem kids They i.iay not be bnght and mtelligeiit but you won t 
get the trouble. If you dig into the background of the ten to a dozen kids 
who arc a problem in the school it s all taniilv Ths^re s alwavs something 
in the family. 

F:arlier 1 discussed how parents failed to differentiate between social workers 
and teachers where their parental authority as disciplm.uians came under threat. 
From the teachers’ perspectives this ditfercnce seemed to count. Wiere the professional 
r«iiM»n d'etre revolves around the moral and physical protection of the child which 
directly focuses on the parental role, those professionals are placed m the fmng line 
where there is a perceived increase in state activity around the penmeters of the 
family Teachers can identiK' the same kinds of familial inadequacies as social w orkers, 
hut teachers can fall back on the idea that the best interests of the child, at the \ cr\ 
least, start with a basic respmisibiiitv towards the child s ediuational welbheing. In 
practice, this means tliat teaeliers are potentially m a better position to legitimate 
any mteiTeiitum bv draw ing on edue.ition cnteri.i. F urthennore, .is I w ill go on to 
demoiisUate m Cdiaptcrs .S .md fi on sex education, the moral work »»f tt u lu rv i .m 
usualK be presented in educ.itional terms Nevertheless, teachers expressed similar 
.mxieties i>ver intervention w ithin the private sphere of the f.imiK . 

(.indaiue teachers tended to see problem pupils m terms of iheii l.mnU b.uk- 
grouncis. Ciuid.iiic'e tcMchers were part of .i cciinmiinu .ition network between the 
hmne and the school that was set up to deal w ith the child whose problems could 
only in- cffcvtivcK dealt with througli the family Yet. there w.is smiie ambivalence 
expressed over tlie actum that the iiulividual teacher t.ikes t(' remedy this situation 
F-or. as we have seen, the majonty of teachers saw discipline outside of the ediica- 
tum.il *.muext as .m immut.ible p.irental resptniNibihty Tlic te.uhers h.ui a strmig 
sense i^f their educational responsibilitieN aiui went to gre.it lengths to imdcipl.w 
t lie ir role as prim.>r\ disuplm.irians 

! don’t tend to point out to naieniN li.it diev should d(^ ! might .isk it 
tlieir children are ven, tired m hI^ooI 1 11 meiitum that iiul ask what time 
he goes to his bed 1 m.iv m.ikc smiic noises .ibont tliem coming m e.nlier 
but I cUm’t often sa\’ to p.ireiitN. l(M^k. he Nlioulci onl\ h.i\e one pmind 
for pocket mone\ I don’t see it .l^ m\ role to tell p.ircnis the error of then 
wavs (Nor.ili bowles) 

fcMcliers will' were parents tlicvnseK es scemeil to be more ai utely .iw.ire of the 
pitfiils i^f setting thcinscb es up as experts m v liild rearing 

1 m tlu la>t pcison to tell p.uents how t*» dr.Mplmc ihcir kid- 'A ith icrtnii 
p.irems. m <1im nssmg tlicir kids, von can point our hmv things .re di'iie in 
school .ind enquire as to how things are done at lioine. As a tevkher and 
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A parent inysclt y(H]’\ c got to be careful about how you approacli things. 

I'm vcr\- wary about pointing the finger and accusing them of tins or that 
Tin interested to get parents and kids to talk about their expenences at 
home If Ihindled properly, parents will respond. Thev'd he the first to tell 
you to mind your own business if you asked about their sanctioning. (I3ill 
Smart) 

Although teachers tended to define children who were a problem m school 
as products of inadequate parenting, they were wars about attempting to S(dve the 
problem through getting iin(.)lved m family matters The problem was compounded 
by parents who solicited help from the guidance staff Several teachers claimed that 
some parents saw the guidance teacher in a more positive light as an ultimate s.inc- 
tuar\- in situations where parents had lost control of their children. Teachers were 
well aware that this situation would ultimately force parents into a more dependent 
relatii^iiship with the school which could easily breed parental resentment tow'ards 
the scliool With the guidance teacher as the hnk between the home and the school, 
guidance teachers were more acutely aware of how parents might see the scliool 
than other teachers Although guidance teachers wanted to foster relations w ith par- 
ents who were having difliculties. they didn’t want parents to become dependent 
on tliem 

Vie re a line of communication between the r‘:"st of the school and parents 
an aid to them m helping them to bnng up their children. Helping 
their children go through education happily ... I like parents to think that 
they can use my first name ... to get away from the idea of me as somebody 
in autlioritv or an extension of the school management and disciplinarv 
stnicture It’s important that they don’t see us as checking up on them 
or their kids. We*re there as a resource. (Joan Leslie) 

These tensions were less apparent m discussions with teachers from Sr Mark's. 
Teachers from the C.atholic school tended to he more at ease with parents than 
teachers from the noii-deiioimnational schools. The paternalism of the Catholic 
schind through its comniuiial ties with the church made the surrogate parental role 
much easier to manage. U'lieii asked whether parents ever solicited advice <m 
discipline, Ian Dury replied 

.\\\ the time. There was a funny situation three vears ago with a familv in 
Biltnii They had a little boy, a light little bast.ird. I'd taken linn home one 
day. fuller had heart trmible and wasn t able to exert himself I was sitting 
on a stonl and I said to the father. ‘I'd put hmi across voiir knee and wallop 
him He said, ‘Well, you do it Ian’, and the boy was beside me. I said, 

‘Do vou me.m like this‘‘ |g<)es through the motions (d spanking the hoy]. 

Tie said ‘Yes, but harder and I give you permission to do that If you like 
1 II put It in writing I said. *1 d<m‘t know it that will be neeessar\ but I 
promise do it.‘ I had no intention of doing it \Xdieii I was leaving he 
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^.ivc iiK* the* stool 1 w.is Mttn^^ o!i .mkI s.nd. T.ikc it with vou. it‘s tlu* n^ht 
height * He wasn’t joking 

It ma\- Ik* th.it the mu^e of the school .is part of the C .athohc commimity m the 
northern part of the cit\ weakened the houndanes between the home and the sch<ml 
and tins had the etTect of weakening any notion that the school mi^lu. from time 
to time, have to play an intnisive role. Lint this still needs lo be iihset against tlie 
common notion among the parents and teachers in this stikly tliat the parental 
responsibilities were scnipuUnisly separate from the school s 

hi the previous chapter we discussed the mappropriateness of a more pedagogic 
approach to teaching at Stenhoiise. Teachers acknowledged that many pupils came 
from deprived l'»ackgroiinds uliere they liad missed out on cnicial levels ot p.irental 
support This tended to l''e reHecteii in the discussuins over the kinds ot relationships 
that they had with parents from the schtnd. |ean Lirs'ce expressed the concern that 
at his school parents too easiK assumed that the sch<*ol or the stici.il \\ ork depamnent 
would take respoiisilnlitv child reaniig. 

In this area a lot could be done tor us to tr\' and make the parents more 
aware al^out what goes on within the school. I hey don t know what I do 
as a giiidaiue teacher We should let the pareius know who we are and 
wh.it we do and also what their responsibilities are Thev do tend to 
shunt respimsibihrv to the appnspnate department and just leas e it there 
and tlien trmci/e the svstem it there s a tailure. 

Feathers in these situatu>ns may. to ail intents and puryMises. be acting as surrogate 
p.ireiits Yet. teachers at Stenluuise were not atlve>cating that they emght to take o\er 
troni parents. The te.ichers here were ver\‘ conscious ot what thev tuight to do in 
situations where problem pupils were tile products ot problem paients. Jean Hiwce 
made it very tlear that there ss as a need for the guidance tc\uhei to advise parents 
more speciticallv where their responsibilities lay as child rearers 

Fniiallv. there is an interesting contrast lietween the views ot teachers trom 
Steiihouse and the re.uhers from the commumtv school in Horeston Both had 
professed some form ot child-centredness. Yet. rather than see the extension ot 
the* tea< hiiii^ role as a necati\ e ccnnpensatorv tacror. te.icliers at Boreston teiidt*d to 
express more positise reasons lor acting m leie piircufn Within the same abstiait 
fiamework of ‘tlie interests of the child', guidaiue tea».hcrs from Boreston tended 
to see their guidance role m two wavs as .m important medute link between the 
home, the school and the outside world, and as a pnsate tomm where children 
might air personal prcUilems 

1 tinnk U s important th.it icailicis do tecl that they are 1 suppose m li\e 
Thev need to take on mote than )ust their sul^ject .md get in\ (>1\ ed 
iti outdoor educational visits get to know the kids F'or a guidance 
te.u her th.u\ paramount. \X'lut is ( nicial as .i guid.mce teaclier is to get tlie 
kids to talk to vou. to tell iiu* their pnd>le;iis at home and at school I ve 
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h.iJ one or t\\o MtiutioiiN whore Tvo had to hru^ioh tlio problem at homo 
witli tlio parent and persuado the child that they can talk to their parents 
about It 7 'he\ come to me .is .in snitsider before thev want to go to their 
parents, either bec.iuse they think it'll upset them or they’re scared c'tf the 
parents (Susan Ihuee) 

The giiul ino* teacher, r.itlier th.m simply compensating for parental deficiencies, was 
ireating a private sp.ue lor adolescent problem st>I\ ng which would laciht.ue much 
ilt>si r links l>t rxu eii p.neiu and child. Although teachers trom lioreston and Stenhouse 
had similar child-centred approaches m class, their guidance roles were dictated by 
external criteria Whereas, at Stenhouse, teachers spent more time compensating for 
earlier p.irental madeijuacies. at Horeston the kinds ol pupils they had. the emphasis 
on tipemng the school out to tiie community, and the more mixed catchment area, 
allowed guidance te.u hers to spend nu>re time as guidance teachers t>f pupils rather 
th 111 parents. W e might .icid that the role ot the guidance teacher was much more 
lonfideiitly asserted at Ih^resu)!! than at Stenhouse because the guidance role was less 
bound up with the pareiit.il role. Finally, we might add th.u where teachers were 
abK to define their pr(^tessu)nal role m rel.ition to the pupils rather than the parents, 
teat hers had a much stronger sense ot guidance li.u iiig .ni educational Umction. 



SoiUil (iLhs 

I iu\e ilre.idc est.ihlished that niiich of the gmd.iiue teacher’s time is taken up with 
pK^hlem children I have also established that guidance teachers are strategically 
pl.u c d to coiisrniet .lecounts of these pupils which highlighted their social backgrounds. 

I iU)W turn to the ideas that teachers liave about the types of families with which 
they have most involvement W'e need to know more .ibout how the teachers 
iiiKlerst.iiul these .is siieial problems. One way of doing this is to .issess the relative 
iniport.mce ot social i l.iss as a entenon ot ev.ilii.ition when teachei's identify problem 
behaviour m v l.iss It is pl.uisihle to point out th.it guidance teachers w ere predoni- 
mantlv invoked with children from economically .md socially depnved families, 
parents who h.id neither the m.iteri.il or intellectual support to offer their chil- 
dren ((‘alien »/ u/., pp l^.iterson, p. 4 ()). Table 3.2 provides 

a rough guide to the significance of soiial class as .m explariatorv framework fri>m 
the mipresuons that teachers g.ive in resptmse tc' the c]uestion on class 

f rom this rough lalcul.ifimi there was .1 l.u k of consensus ov er the impact of 
the fiimlv's s(H 10-ec oinmiu st.itus on the behaviour of the child m class. The issue 
w.ts lompluated b\ the two working definitions the teachers had of the pn^h- 
lems thev iinwt lommonk ci>nfrontid as from liiie .md guidance te.uhers, nanielv 
education. d and beli.wioural problems. Nor.ih Howies from the pofirest scho(d 
lommeiited on this 

1 he less able tlnldien tend to M-nie Itom pootei l>.ukgiouiul bcu.mse 
thc'N lucen t had the support, or the parents .jreift interested in schcu>l, or 
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Tab'e 3 2 Do you think social class is important in assessing misbehavour and 
indiscipline in school^' (N = 20) 



Teacher response 



No of teachers 



Strong) social class connection 
No stiong social class connection 



9 
1 1 



ilon’t gft si;p[>ort t<.>r lioincut^rk ('i support ilic ^i■lK»o^s 

(.kv.'iphnc. M.iiiy ot the* badly bc-luwd come troni middle-class backgitumds. 

I think there’s a ilistuu'tion tlicre. The less able kids educationally prcibably 
come from poorer backj^rounds but badly belia\ ed kids m this scliool came 
irom middle-^kos backi^rouiKls it’s across the board 

adiers can tlrau on examples id highly motisated middle-class pupils with 
beliaviorral probleiiiN Alice Tay who had just mosed from a school in an affluent 
uty subuib to the more culturally mixed mner-city community school saw little 
connection between social class and problem pupils She was asked about what rvpe 
ot ( liildren caused problems m cl. os 

Sometimes it‘s the brii^htest kids from the best back^ounds It’s an attitude 
problem that yni woiilcin’t tiiul m other kids. They can be \ery superior 
sort ot. d don’t base to listen to this’ . . Middle-class kids are verv’ con- 

Iicient m their [>erc e[>tioiis m how thmp siu-uld be. C )tteii thev’ll openK 
criticize teachers. You cio ^et tins kind id' arrogance whic h \oii don't ^c-t 
m a s» bool like* this. 

This point was also expressed b\ one ot her school colleagues, Susan Bruce She w.o 
asked whether class was an important factor. 

I don t think so It's cjuite w idely spread m this school across dilherent 
ethnic backgrounds and social bac k^rounds. One of the most ditlicult boss 
is in S4 [year four ot secondars' schnol|, his father is a labour Councillor 
Altliough I suppose I do deal with him sh^hrly ditVcTcntU because 1 see 
hmi .IS a leader. It I c.in persuacie him that an activits is worthwhile he 
timds lo <.arr\ a lot ot other boss with him 

Susan Bmce here introduced the idea that even if tliere is little app.i*'ent causal 
coniuvtion between misbehaviour .md social class, teachers might be expected to 
respond to a child’s misbehaviour in terms of their social class. This can be inter ^ 
prctc‘d IS Ncfs of expect moils tcadieis had ot hos\ clnldicn trom paiticular backgrounds 
onghr to behave This point waN aUo Imnight out bv Ross Stewart who emphasized 
the importance of the social geogr.iphy of the school At the same rime, however, 
he was alsc^ able to point to middle-i lass ‘exi eptions’ who w ere able to .ivoid being 
labelled as a proldem 
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Vm generalizing here, but our worst children tend to come from the 
Silverton area. It’s recognized as the poorest district. We seem to get more 
remedial children from tliere. Having said tliat we have one or two pupils. 

one in particular who conies from a good home who is probably one 
of the nastiest pieces of work you can imagine. The annoying thing is that 
pupil IS educated and knows exactly what he’s up to. 



What can be said here is that the models, ideas and preconceptions that guid- 
ance teaclicrs had of these problems tended to be detiiied in terms ot particular types 
of social relations within the family. This was clearly expressed by Ian Jones when 
asked about whether he saw problem pupils in teniis of their social class backgrounds. 

It’s never in my mind, it’s never a consideration. Maybe if I reflected tin 
it by looking at individual pupils but at the time it’s irrelevant. It's not 
stHial class It’s wliai’s happening at home. A nch kid can have just as many 
hassles if parents are divorced as a poor kid. 



Within these coiisideratioiis guidance teachers undoubtedly came across clearly 
defined products ot socio-economic deprivation. The tour guidance teachers troni 
Stcnhouse, the school m the poorest area, tencied to think there was a link between 
the poverty in the area and the high nimibers c>t problem pupils in school. Yet, this 
needs to be set against the idea of there being family types that exist mdepeiid- 
eiitly of socio-economic factors (Tooiiiey, lS?8'->). Lay social theories on problem 
ciiildreii may be shaped by tlie need to avoid any labelling tendencies m the class- 
room or. more simplv, as a rrolessional reactmii to ‘classism 1 lieretore, we need 
to be careful when disnussiiig social class as the basis tor the i.iy theorizing (Wyness, 
forthcoming). Nevertb'^lc'S, .he quality^ of relations within the tamily would appear 
to structure understaiuhny^ that teachers had ot problem cliildren (Emerson, 

Eaton. IVH3) The following cpiote is irom a teaclier at Lt^gan Higli, a scIuhsI wiiere 
social class conditions ought to dominate the explanations teachers have ot problem 
children 

I wtnild sav. r.ither tliaii coming frtun certim backgrounds m tiie social 
sense. I wcnild ay that they came rom certain types of parents. You tend 
to tiiid a pupil who is a barrack p.mm lawyer shouting tlie odds instead ot 
doing what is recpmed of him Demanding liis riglits m rh< sense, ‘Its no 
fair’. I would say that the parents are eithei like that or they’re possibly 
parents who liave several children who liave not got tull control o\ er tlie 
sitiiation, where there is a lot of competituui at home to be heard. More 
that kind of tiling than social background. I can think of pupils from tins 
kiiicl of parent (the barrack romn lawyer) in all kinds ot grtnips, and I can 
think of tile more disruptive kids trom taimhes wlu*re tliev ve got to com- 
pete for attention Again that can come trom varvmg socul classes, (Dorotin 
Small) 
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Maternal Irresponsibility? 

A secc^nd causal factor was linked to gender differences witliin problem families 
winch converged much more with the notion of the mother being the target of 
welfare. Walkerdme looks specifically at the way mothers are targeted by teachers 
in the way that she suggests that the quality of mothenng is linked to explanations 
of deviant children (1990, pp. 3t)~7). There is some suggestion from the teachers 
in the present study that problem children could be explained with reference to a 
maternal irresponsibility. Teachers were asked to comment on which parent re- 
sponded to punishment exercises lianded out to their children at school. Thirteen 
teachers claimed that mothers sign the forms before they were returned to schoed. 
The majonty (d teachers took thi'. as an indication ot a maternal responsibility’ for 
discipline within the home Responses here were compounded by an awareness of 
children from single parent backgrounds. I3ut mothers seemed to be involved where 
there was another parent around. 

It’s ()iie parent who seems to be in cliaige ot sanumns at lioine. The cither 
parent’s imxdvement is. ‘Oh, that’s the wife’s job’. Ideallv, it would be 
great it both parents came to the schotd, but in reality it’s just the mother. 
When w'c are in contact with the home dll per cent of the time it is the 
nuither whti plays the role of tlie carer of the child, who comes to school, 
discusses the discipline and attendance {Vivien Willis) 

T e.u hers often made judgmeius about the mother having respcinsibilits' Reference 
was made to the wav children are able to e.xploit parental ditfereiue m terms ol one 
parent being weaker tlun the other 

Mothers usualK sign but I ask for both uguatures so tliat both parents arc 
aware Sometimes the children plav one off against the otlier They il get 
the one that they can get round tlieir little finger to sign it. (Anne Smart) 

There is some suggestion that problems duln t smiplv stem from an over 
reliaiue on mothers as disciphnan' figures Alan Proiit's (19SS) work on nuitheis 
and their primar\ school-aged cinldren suggests that one of the wa\s that teachers 
judge (he eoinpetency of mothers was through tlie mothers* handling of their 
ihildreiis sickness absence from school. We can detect .» similar process here but 
rather than just compare motiiei-s against some stand.ird of tnatemal norinalitv. 
mothers were being compared less fasourablv with their spouses Some teadiers felt 
that mothers haJ a weaker disciplinary ipproach tiiaii fathers Ihiiiishiiient exercises 
were often accoiiqviiiRj l>\ 

extioe me notes tio.m mothers C Hn kids lend to go toi big smeo and 
grannies .iv well All tlie voti options (Ross Stew.irt, 

I would s.iv probabK motliets (sigiKil pimishmeiit exeuivc-Nl bei arise ihe\ 
tiiink that mum would be less strong about being upset. Sometimes we 
insist on the father signing il)orotli\ Sm.ill ■ 
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IKintits 

An outlined in ('hjpter 2. a lot of time is spent by guidance teachc*rs with parents 
wiiose fhildren are puked up through the guidaiue/disciplmar>' network. Although 
parents can be alerted to these problems very early on at general parents meetings, 
teachers tend to mvtdve parents when the child’s problems reach a certain degree 
ot' seriousness; when several of that child’s teachers raise the issue with the guidance 
teacher 1 also referred in the previous chapter to how the early vsannng mechanism 
encouraged classroom teachers to contact the giiidance/discipline network when a 
child started to exhibit certain problematic symptoms’ The problem can be gently 
raised at routine annual parents meetings where behaviour can be more discreetly 
incorporated into general discussion, about school pertbnnance. From the teachers’ 
point of S lew these meetings are held ev ery vear tor all parents, organized by school 
year These are fonnal meetings that teachers expect parents to come to, to discuss 
their children s pr^>gress. 1 hese meetings can also be important toruins tor the dis- 
cussion of discipline. In practice, discipline merges into other areas ot equal import- 
ance. But teachers will s{>metiines need to toeus on the behaviour ot a particular 
child when asked .ihout thal child’s progress by the parent. 

Barents want to know two things does my child behave in i lass and lu*w 
well IN he doing m the subject. Most of them ask if their < hild gets 
hoii'.cwork, and ci.nm that thev never see the child doing enough home- 
work I he iiiaiii worrv seems to be ov er their child s beiiaviour. (Amie 
Smart) 

llu‘ pte^idem lor teachers here is tii.it this process ougjit to imolve all parents 
.n rcnitine low level interactions with teachers In practice, however, teachers generallv 
oiiL c:et to see parent , whose children arc not causing any great concern. Within 
the’.e routine contexts teachers never get to see the parcnits ot problem children. 
I^.kIico ssfU' expressjog .i ..ommonly teh c»>*uc-rn about tlu’ kinds c^t parents wlu) 
had tew .cmt.uts with the scln'ol (Macbeth, 1‘>K4, p Ian Hart went on to 

piovide .'11 e.\pi.iii.itu*n 

If vve could diviiie !> \ls up inti^ well behaved. lu^rmal and badlv beluved. 
itS pauiiis with l^ids tor ihe tirsr twa^ c.itegones These parents .ire n 
g 4 >ing u^ receive inv H.ick The v erv bad ones stav aw iv These .ire the 
ones who h.i\e K' be inv ited m mdiv idu.dlv Some p.iients have been 
intuizc’d so often bv police and social workers they never come ti' school. 

jo. lit 1 cnIic. tic'll) Borcston, m.ivie .i sunil.ir distinction vvhc’ii ('iillmiir,; t!ie problc*ms 
th. 1 t S4 'ine parents t h ed 

The .unbitioii'. part'iiis come concerned tor their kids tutures Fhe gn>up 
wh(' ir is veiv dithcult ti' >ee .ire the ones whose kids arc having problems 
U f rcMsons t'l.it might be rel. ued to the lumu* situ.mon. tm.nicial pic ssuuc 
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ni.intal pmblems, pmblcms with hoiisin^; or people wlu> have often iiad 
bad experiences themselves and see school as quite an oppressive place. 

The teachers were ar^iin^ that problem children were a product of some fomi of 
parental depnvatuin. These were seeti as obstacles tor certain parents, preventing 
them from taking up the more rcnitine lines of communication with the school. 
Teachers were then forced to draw oti the guidance/ciiscipline network withm the 
school in order to contact these parents. These contacts took the form of either 
informal phone calls by the guidance teacher or more formal letters. 

The schools w'ere ver\' conscious c^f heightening relations with p,i rents by 
requesting their atteiuiance in school. Teachers w'cre aware that parents tendeci to 
see these requests as implicit cnticisms (^f their disciplinary skills. Teachers often 
adopted lew c oiweiifioiul tu tu \ m irvme ti> .isoul the iiecessuv ol uulivuiual \'on- 
suhatioiis*. lioreston had set up a pareius' meeting spec itically tor absent parents w'lth 
iinhirtunate unintended inisequein. es. 

You verv rarely see the pareiU\ \ mi w ant to Nee VI e had a parents' meeting 
wiiere teaclier\ were told to invite parents they wanted to see. That w.is 
actUalK quite inteiCNting A i.ou[ilc ot paieiits came who were verv deleii- 
suc* Wl at iit) ymi want to sec us tor"' - I think they abandoned it. 
because- tlic\ thought it had generated so iiiudi reseiumeiu from the parents 
hei aioe the\ know v>t parc*nt\ who hadii t bec-n called in. T he\' re not 
being calicd m. but ! anf. (Alice Tay} 

C)uitc oftc‘11 a phoiu' call or a reply to a letter was \ut}icient In Non;e circum- 
Nf.inceN more clrastu measures were adopted in tivmg to track down paieiits v.lio 
apparc-iuK didn't wiiit anything to do with the school. I^jrcnts were either sum- 
ni<>ned to the school or home \ i\it\ were Nometimes aiiaiigc-d in an elfort to get 
hcMvi of parents who were unable or unwilling to come into scliool. Although thir- 
teen ot the teachers saw home \ isirs a^ pan tii their guidance responsibilities, rhev 
were treated with some caution. C >nc scIuk'jI m particular, Stcnlu'>use. which to 
\»>mc extent h.id set itselt up as a social .ilternafise to tlie home, had im policy on 
home isits .iiui guiclaiuc- teachers weit- cjuite suspu u»iis when the inteix'iews turnecl 
t<> this suh|eii. Having N.ud this lumie visits, on the hue ot it. posed tew ciitficult- 
les tor teachers other than tlu‘ tmu- that the\ tauisunuxl In circnnistances where .i 
p.irent was unable to get to the sv hool and where the teacher w.is involved m g'.ving 
work to pupils with long term illnesses, the teacher wt>uld nornullv negotiate 
miituallv ctmveineiu time witli the pireiu 

The home visit ci)uld be seen as an important me.iiu ot building up stronger 
links with the parents .uul as a w.t\' of getting a more acenr.Ue pu ture <»fthe prob 
lenis the c tuld tac es w ithm the home. Yet, there was here the same tension betAveen 
wanting t<i get an accurate picture of the problcun piipilb liome life and tlie experi- 
eiu e ot dealing w ith that pufurs parents. Although teachers thought home visits 
w eic go;;J, ’.ica. ;j. | tuii o»uiici iiiv v .\y»c 1 ic iic c lUH omtcmablc Kuih 

Smith, who .idopted a more cooptive apprt^acli to the teaching piocess. recounted 
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the* difficulties maintaining her role as a teacher on occasions when the visit was 
instigated by the parent 

Not many of us do home visits, On a couple of occasions a parent has 
asked if 1 would go to the house and I’ve done that. On another occasion, 
when I was tr\ing to speak to another parent whose kid was involved with 
the youth strategy group and she was finding it difficult to get here, it was 
just .IS easy for me to go there. That was veiy interesting because you don't 
feel nearly so confident ... its a totally different situation. You're so used 
to marching along. ‘Ca)ine in, Mrs so-and-so'. You're in her temtorv . It s 
very, very different. 

The re IS a sense here that the teacher was invading the pnvate temtorv of 
the parent. Bec.iuse the visit did not create any heightened sense ot oceasion, and 
because there was little sense that the teacher was questioning the dnciplinary or 
moral responsibilities of the parent, it is the teacher who feels uneasy and dison- 
ented To use the language of (ioffimn, there are few familiar props to hold on to; 
little or no evidence of an educational setting. Where the visit was a result of par- 
ents refusing to respond to letters from the school or, more generally, where the 
parent is unsure about what the teacher is doing in the home, there is more like- 
lihood that parents will also feel uneasy and interpret the visit as a slight on their 
p.irenting skills. 

Jim CYaig, another cooptive teacher, was one ot the tew teachers to adopt 
home visits as an integral part of his teaching remit by setting aside one night a week 
to visit parents. He adopted a erusading apprvi.ich to Ins job in his advocacy ot 
stronger parent-teacher links 

I'm setting up protects, contacting tanulics that will be involved, work 
experience, social skills rvpe things. I'm talking through the difficulties that 
exist at school and how I saw things developing within the school. It the\ 
(tnianting pupils] conrinued attending, the kinds of alternatives that I could 
'ffer . see if I can get an agreement with them to stay at school or take 
up the offered altcn.atise. 

Sometimes even his skills as educational mediator were severely tested. On one 
occasion he had visited a parent whose son was causing pri’>blems m class. He 
commented (ui how he was received bv the parerts. 

I T I'.ey were] imtialiy a bit detensive A recent one was n woman who was 
quite insistent that she wasn't going to listen to me until she d iiad a cup 
of coffee I was doing the job of the guy from the pools coming to offer 
them a mflion pounds She w isn't interested in that. She thc'^uglit I wa‘ 
g(ung to give her a hard time There was a hn ot resistance. It took a while 
to realize that 1 was being quite nice and off'rnng lu*r soniclhmg. 
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From the teachers’ perspective the lack of familunry with the individual parent 
or parenting couple’s environment acts as an important check on the professional- 
ism of the teacher. But the boundaries of their educational roles are tested in more 
familiar circumstances, when parent-teacher meetings take place in school. The 
invasion o\ parental temtory is just as sensitively picked up by teachers when the 
subject of discipline is brcuight up. There is some variation in the degree of teaching 
self-consciousness which again relates to the kinds of approaches that are made by 
parents and teachers. Where parents actively solicit advice from teachers on how to 
discipline their children, the meeting can be sustained without a great deal of hos- 
tility and suspicion from the parent. There is also a sense m which the teacher is 
more at ease here as parents unburden their problems. Nisrah Bowles, who had 
e.irlier argued that teachers should not be put in the position ot acivismg paremts 
about how to discipline their children, only felt comfortable in this advisors’ role 
where the parent was openly asking for guiciance. But even this was tempered by 
the fact that as a voung teacher she couldn t really be expected to know how to 
s<)lve a parent's problei. >. 

Tile V 11 often sav. what dt'» you think? There .ire ^jinte a lot ot money 
problems How much should he give him? I’ll say, ’He doesn’t need t\\’c 
pounds a day. He’ll get a good school meal for sixty pence.’ More often 
they’ll say. ’I cannae do a thing with liim. I’ve tried everything. I don t 
know what I'm going to do next ’ M^Nt of the time I lan’t tlnnk of things 
her tn dt^ 

llu'se meetings are normally much easier for both parties where there is a lot 
ot t ommuiiK ition between the liome and the schocti; where parents and teachers 
strike up ‘working relationsinps’. This approach was adopted by two ‘cooptive’ 
teachers 



I'll discuss discipline w hen it's on the agenda It’s a vers delicate issue . . need 

f(' establisli a relatumship before I’m prepared to point (nit these things 
( |cMii I eslie) 

1 the plione a lot. I have constant communication with parents that 
h.ive asked me to keep an eye on tlieir child. Parents often phone me. I 
have lots of comnuniKation with parents. (Anne Smart) 

(liven that the majonrv (d teacliers tended to identitx’ behavioural and educa- 
tional prt>blems in familial terms, and given that w'lthm the school they are expected 
to act on the information they have on the child, the discussions with parents tended 
tn reach critical points w liei e the subject (d parental sane lions becomes unavoidable. 
W'here they kmnv the parent and where they are asked for advice, the meeting can 
be dealt with relatively liarmomously But nnwt of the teacliers are at their most 
iiiiviimfortablc vs hen they are put in a position ot liaving to otfer unsolicited adviie 
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to parents on how to bnng up their children. This potentially sets up a contiictual 
relationship between the parent and the teacher as both parents and teachers become 
more conscious that the boundary' between the legitimate responsibilities of parents 
and teachers is being tlireatened. Teachers otten skirted around the sub|ect ot par- 
ental discipline. 

rd ask leading ijiiestioiis like Does he bas e a lot ot trieiuis' ‘Does she go 

out a lot at mght^* and. do they knou where she is g»ung' and le.ive it to 

them to deduce that I don't i|Uiie .ipprose ot that ! w«nildn‘t see it as my 

ri'le to advise them {Susan Bruce) 

Another appr<»aeh .idopieil In a tew ot the te.icherN was lontront the parent with 
the problem Ian Howe would mvoKe the child m the discussions as a way ot con- 
\ int mg the p.ireiu that //lo child is tfu ir lesponsibilits 

,\/ir Do sou ever disLins then diniphiurv role' 

III Yes I have the pupil present .is well. Someiinus the parents want 
to talk about a problem in the home and thev ask wee lohnnv t(^ 
leave. Mavbe that's why there's a problem at home because the bov 
isn’t involved in trving to tiiui a solution. I often have to c(Mitn>nt 
parents. 

.\/n'; Mow do tliev re.Kt? 

IH It's mixed Some g'.‘ on the detciMve Some will u know ledge 
w hat I’m SJ-. iMg jikI ijuite otten p.irents agree. 

Hons Stew . lit used shock' taLtus m trv ing to coin nice the parents ot w hat he 
saw was the self evidently inadequ.ite role of p.mieular parents The transenpt is 
worth repnuiuemg m tull. 

KS Different members of \t. ill have ditTerent methods W’hat I tend t(» 
do IS f have a report. I tend to take out all the adverse comments 
nude by all the teacliers eoncerned and list them. I’ll sit there and 
say ‘unnilv, liisgusting, maueiiuve i-u ’. I’ll reail out a list of twentv 
or so ot *'hese adjeenves and I’ll sav to the parents, do yi^u know 
who this desenbes^ These are coininents nude by ccdleagiies about 
vour 13-vear-old son or daughter I'm desenlnng vour daughter ti.' 
vtni as .1 gr<ui[' of professional people rhev’II sav, 'Oh. 1 didiue 
ken It vvas that bad He's n('' like tliat at haiin, he’s .i nice wee 
l.iddv 
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RS. C')ccasionally I’ll get hostihr>’ and sometimes I’ll converse with my 
head teacher first before approaching them. But I’ve never had 
parent.> who have remained hostile all the way through the meet- 
ing. I don’t think I’ve ever had a parent leave here in a hostile 
mood 

A/Ii’: Do yi>u discuss parents' disciphnarv roles? 

RS. We ask them quite often directly, what sanctions do you use at 
home" Sometimes they use ver>’ tew sanctions. We’ll suggest that 
thev stop the pocket nu^ney or suggest they are m by, say. half past 
eight. At the same time vou discover a family breakdown by talk- 
ing to the parents. Yi>u ask them, well what about meal time. ‘Oh. 
we n^ver eat together. When the father comes home he wants to 
sit down with his beans and chips and watch the television. He’s 
luf interested. Wee Johnny, he’ll no eat with us. He’s always out 
pl.ivmg ' So \ ou have this breakdown where at no tune do they 
ever deliberately draw the tainily together to form relationships. 

He rci (Hinted another meeting. 

We h.id one case (we can talk about this more treely because she lett scliooi 
a tew years ago), a reallv well develoj^ed girl who was causing a lot ot 
trouble within the school. We called the p.irents m. The parents reaction 
was. ‘She’s an a\vf\ nuisance ai home and we give her money to go out 
1 asked them. ‘Do vou never wtmder about the rising statistics on attacks 
on voung girls-' This girl .it the age '^f I 5 was ail dolled up and could be 
mistaken for 17 or IS 1 he parents' iswer to this indiscipline at home was 
to give lier a tiver and send her out tor the* night because that gave them 
peace and quiet. 



( )rt Ttnii/n/iem iKnaif^ 

(iuidaiue. as most of the teachers continually pointed out. was (^ften misconstnied 
as discipline in its negative guise Although the National Curnculum has largelv cir- 
ciiinscnbed any notion ot curriculum choice, one ot the ‘positive’ guiciance respons- 
ibilities was to help pupils select the subjects they would take for the duration of 
their school careers. The subject choice process (SC?P) is particularly relevant to this 
stUcK in that the target age ot the respondents* children was 14 (^r Iri. the age at 
which they would he choosing their subjects. It was. therefore, of p.articular relevance 
for the parents as well as the teachers. The SC!P is of interest because there are par- 
allels witli the proc ess of defining classrevun indiscipline in tenns (T problem par- 
ents. More directly, although the SC!1^ doesn’t follow a syinmctncal pattern with the 
disc tplmarv' process, in certain respects the teachers define certain parents, mtinutcly 
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involved with the school through the SCP, as problems. These are what I term 
’overambitious’ parents. 

Let us consider the differences between the absent parent and the overanibi- 
tious parent. Firstly, whereas the fonner is a result of a lac^ of communication with 
the school, the latter is a result of the opposite, communication which i*; over and 
above what the teachers see as legitimate parental involvement. The parents’ meetings 
where the subjects are discussed are seen by the school as an important indication 
of the degree of parental support for their children’s educational well-being. As with 
all meetings parents arc actively encouraged to take part. Yet, the subject choice 
niecnngs. unlike the meetings that teachers have with ’absent’ parents, are funda- 
mentally aboiu the educational well-being of the child. As well as having expertise 
in their own fields, guidance teachers act as mediators between the parent and 
the relevant subject teachers. Ciuidance teachers also give parents an overall picture 
of what the ciiild would be best advised to do in relation to what that child is cap- 
able of, and what the child wants to do. In theorv’, the choices that are made are 
iiifonncd by the child's performance in school rather than any imputed behavioural 
pattern exhibited within the home. No matter how motivated teachers are in out- 
of-school teiins. they have much less control ot the interactional settings where 
teachers engage with absent parents. Where the meetings take place at designated 
tunes within school, and where the discussion centres around the educatumal well- 
being of the child, the teaclier has the upper-hand. 

A second and related difference bersveen absent and overambitious parents is 
the absence of other social agencies. Moving up the disciplinar>’ sy'siem with absent 
parents means formalizing the problem by linking up with the educational welfare 
officer, the social worker and sometimes the police. Although the problem child 
IS brought to the attention of the teacher as a problem pupil, ihe further up the 
disciplinarv’ hierarchy the child goes, the more likely the problem will be dealt with 
111 non-educ.ational terms: the more problematic the child becomes the less appropnate 
the teaching role becomes in solving the problem. Difficulties that arise through the 
SC!P. on the other hand, are managed solely by the teachers. 

Problems arose when parents questioned the educational cntena laid down by 
the school. Parents sometimes disagreed with the sch(H>l’s advice on what subjects 
their child should take. These difficulties tended to surface more in ’high ashievement’ 
whooK. Teachers from Stenhouse Academy and Logan High - schocds within more 
depnved areas and with filling school rolls - had fewer problems with parents who 
questioned the advice given to them by the school. The following teachers were 
asked about overambitious parents. 

We don’t get many like that. C')ur choices are limited here . . we don’t 
have manv parents as meticuhuis enough to come up to the school and 
insist that their child do this or go to another school. (CJersrge Barrs'. Logan 
High) 

Not reallv Thev sometimes have unrealistic ideas about what their kid can 
do. My husband works m another school which is totally different and he 
has a lot of these kinds of parents. (Ruth Smith. Stenlunisc Acadeniyl 
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Although there is no hard evidence to back this up, the problem of overambitious 
parents appeared to be more prominent m the other three schools. When asked 
what criteria she used when discussiiig the suDject choice with parents. Vivien Willis 
from Waterston replied; 

The wishes of the child . . . career interests of the child . . . their .apparent 
strengths and weaknesses I think that parents tend to be overambitious for 
their kid. We have had some verv unhappy expenences where children 
have been put into cl.oses to which they were patently not suited. They 
were t ikeii there more uf less screaming. There have been disasters. 

Within these icnns ihc best i me rests of the child can only re.illv be assessed by the 
teachers. 

Overambitious parents, then, are th(^se who are perceived to be mtertenng 
with the cducacumal process I his is not expressed directly by the teachers in terms 
of .1 rejcctu)!! of their advice, but m how parents are going against what is best for 
their child in pursuit of their own ambitions as parents. Teachers picking up these 
signals have a ditlicuk task in tr\ing to persuade parents that it is the child that is 
the k/cus of attention 

Some parents tr\ to force their ambitions on their children. This happeiis 
tjuite a lot It s rc*allv ,i case of trving to convince* th'*m that it \oii U'Kik 
u their gracies and tlic* cc>nimc*nts . . . Yt>u have to trv' anci persuade them 
that they're not suitabie for certain subjects and would pertomi better in 
something they’re gtu>d at or like (Mary James) 

To a certain extent the introduction of the standard grading system for some 
teacliers meant that this was less of a problem. Standard grading widened the scope 
for educational attainment in tliat it allowed children to achieve at a lower level of 
.utainineiu that previoiislv had not existed. 

All the time, p.ireiital expectation doesn't match up with the reality most 
of the time. Pushy parents wanting their kids to do certain things and their 
kids aren’t up to it. It‘s changing a bit with the introduction of standard 
gradeN. The standard grade otTers kids the choice of working at an appro- 
pnate level. It was a big pnsblem m the past. Parents wanted their kids to 
do ‘ts’ grades and it wasnae on. (Jim C raig) 

In the cMid. tlie school does rec^uire the parent s signature on the subject ch<uce 
form. For bill Short, the assistant head at Si Mary’s, it is the parent who decides. 

The school has always adopted the policy that ultmuiclv the parent should 
decide. We'D onlv rec ‘mmend a course of action. W'e can say that there s no 
chance that this kid will get these subjects, but it’s ultimately up to the par- 
ents. We’re sometimes able to persuade them of the best course of action 
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Teachers have vanoiK wayv of coping with a situation where their professional 
advice IS supersecied by ‘parental ambition’. The meetings can be stretched out nver 
a penod of weeks as teachers try and persuade parents that their children won’t 
cope. But the advantage the teacher has over the parent - the knowledge the 
teacher lias ot the child’s performance - is usually quitj effective in bringing parents 
around. 

One final point concerns the management of the boundaiy between the home 
and the school asserted by the teachers. Earlier in the chapter we discussed how 
teacheis tended to think that mothers were responsible for linking up with the 
school in disciplinary matters. It may be worth differentiating between significant 
and routine aspects of ‘boiindarv- maintenance’ here (La Fontaine, 1990). Mothers 
may dominate in routine matters, this was lu't the case with less routine matters sucli 
as the S(df rile leaihiiig impression here was that fathers were more actively 
mvoived m discussions with the school over their adolesc em child’s academic future 
and were as likely as the mother to sign the suhject choice form. Dorotliv Smart 
summed up this view 

If you want a general feeling, the father tends to be the one that pushes 
tile tliild to do the aLadeniu com^e The pressure is more from the father 
i(s the acatleinic subjects, the nuptlier tends to advise the child not to take 
v)ii too imuh at the one tunc 

When asked who tended to be iinolvcd on the St'F, Ian Moavc slated. 

Both. Fathers take a greater interest at tins stage iii their child s education 
than any other stage Mtuhers will come to lu'irnial meetings but at S2 
father will (.onie as well. 



Conclusion 

There is no escaping the niiportaiice attached tc^ parental pnmaev by both parents 
and leathers In the constniction of a model relationship between parent and teacher, 
stress was placed mi the disciplinary role of the parent as the moral and social guarci- 
lan of tile child’s development. Paradoxically, the division between discipline and 
education was sharp^ened by the lay social tfieones expressed hv teai hers ah(»ut the 
origins ()f problem children in school. 

An expanding guidance network gave teacllel^ a much clearer picture of the 
kinds of problems that some parents faced m hemg able to control and discipline 
their children. Ciindance teachers were immersed within an nistitimonal framework 
which focused their attention on the family backgrounds of these children. Pnmaev 
here was affirnieti through its marked ihsence. What they >asv and expenenced from 
time to time, through tlunr roles as mediators between liome and school, were par- 
ents who did not conform to any notions of inner direction or parental aiitlionty. 
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It was tliese r\ pes of parents th.u guidance teachers had to deal with in satisfy ing the 
more abstract notion of the pupil’s best interests. 

Possibilities of interv’ention may be legitimated through lay theories of social 
class. In some schools, where there may be a collective sense ot local deprivation, 
teachers take a more surrogate role on the basis of the class complexion of the par- 
ents. But, in general, the assumptions that teachers made about che/tinn/hj/ nature 
the problem restneted the form that their actions took tou’ards dealing with the 
problem child. 

The highly sensitive nature of ’disciplinary talk' m school between parent and 
teacher was reHected firstly, in the ditliculties some teachers had in dealing with 
unsolicited requests tor ,id\icc; Nccondly, in the ways that teachers tried to elicit 
mfonnation about discipline m the home without seeming to questions the parent's 
authonrs-; and thirdly, by parents themselves who adamantly claimed that discipline 
witliin the home was not on the teacher's agenda at parents’ meetings. 

Where there was a tradition within the local uunmimiry ot close links between 
the school and the parent, teachers found it much easier to set up ctmtacts with 
parents who were having difficulties with their children. In these situations, guid- 
ance le.ichers found it much easier to define their responsibilities as complementars' 
social siippisrts to parents rather than as surrogate parents 

The previous chapter suggested that teachers can be categorized according to 
two entena; tlie kinds (vf schools that the teachers belonged to and the different 
techniques used in controlling classioom beiiaviour. The former was important in 
detenniniiu; the ease with which teat hers were able to liamlle these perceived forms 
of inters ention. Where there were few ties with the Un al community and where 
the local comniiimry had a high level of social depnvatioii, teachers were more 
inclined to see themselves m more negative tenns as puking up the pieces from 
parents who had apparently abdicated their responsibilities. 

Tlic reverse of this was found in the schools where parental expectation was 
higli 111 tenns of pupil achievement. Ciuidance teachers were playing what they 
considered to be a more legitimate role in providing an intellectual and emotional 
support ti> existential adolescent problems of development. They were also more 
active m providing the educational backup during the subject choice period which, 
m effect, prcn ided the occasion for a demonstration of their educational skills. Yet, 
like the absent parent the overambitious parent served the purpose of affirming the 
division of responsibihtv' berween home and school m that these parents from tune 
to lime intervened within what was considered the teacher’s locus of responsibility 
III claiming that tlies knew more about their children s educational capabilities than 
the sclu^ol 



Notes 

i Although parciUs .ire IcgalK entitled to cdue.Uc then tlnUlrcii at homo, the condition-, 
and V ircunutanccs vuirounding this position are >o oxeeptional that veiv lew parents 
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would rt>nstder this a viable option. C'ertainly. no parent truiu the sample expressed tins 



as an option 

2 dinnac ken - do not know: haiin = home. 

^ An important educational debate m Scotland in the early 1^80$ took place over the 
relevance of the exammat.on svsteni It was argued that a signit'icant number of 14- and 
13-year-old pupils svere excluded from gaining any form ot tangible benefit from the 
school. Standard grading was a pre-national cumculuni attempt to deal with this problem 
bv introducing a foundation lesel ot attainment See Meikle's article. IS^SO 
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Chapter 4 



Parenting, Supervision and the Uncivil 
Society 



Introduction 

The previous chapters deal with the way in which discipline is handled within 
educational context. In this chapter I look at flic ways in which parents discipline 
and control their children w ithin the ‘pnvacy' of the home. The first part of the 
chapter takes a more negative line in respect to discipliiiar\’ matters by looking at 
how parents sanction their childr n when they step out ot line. Yet, as was discussed 
earlier, discipline does not haw to be conceptualized solely in terms of repression. 
The concept of discipline tends to connote images ot the intolerant, strap-wnelding 
patnarch but a more positive image of the parent as disciphnanan is presented here. 
Discipline IS seen as the means by which parents are able to set boundanes within 
which children develop a sense of moral and psychological security. 

Discipline, then, is bound up with the general welfare of the child. In the 
second part of the chapter this is examined with reference to ideas parents have 
about how their adolescent children conduct themselves outside of the home. I 
argue that this m turn shapes the way that parents try’ to superv'ise their cliildreirs 
public activities The previous chapters emphasized the normative and common- 
sense restnctions placed on the school in undervvntmg the child's moral and social 
welfare. Although the stmcture of the school encourages a more holistic attitude 
towards the child, the particular frame of reference adopted by both parents and 
teachers here has been the separation of the spheres. 

The following analysis outlines the accounts parents give of their children's 
developing moral characters and identifies a shift m the parental frame of refer- 
ence. The following two chapters revolve around the development ot their children s 
sexual identities. In this chapter, notions of moral clanger underpin the perceptions 
that parents have of their children's tune spent away from the home. In both cases 
the schotil's moral and social role becomes more central. This inevitably points to 
a more complex relationship between parent and teacher than was suggested in the 
‘separate spheres' model discussed earlier. 

Authority, Sanctions and Adolescence 

fhe previous chapter demonstrated the widely held belief that parents ought to 
circumsc nbe tlieir children's views of the world in one fonn or another. Although 
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the Wehfn .411 notion ot a ratioiul authont\‘ opens up the theoretical possibihrv' tor 
a more open and negotiable relationship between parent and child, there is still a 
strong sense that parents arc ultimately tr\iiig to maintain an obedient relation- 
ship between themselves and their children (Hood-Williams, 1990). Some parents 
expressed a degree contideiicc about the aiithonty they had o\ er their adoles- 
cent children, whilst others tended to think that adapting to the child’s adolescent 
Status was a problem In the tbrnier case, parents were able to discuss with tontideiice 
the kinds ot sani'tunis ti.ey used when then adt>lescent children stepped out ot line. 
Six parents claimed that their children knew how tar they were able to go; raising 
their v(Mces was usually enough to bring them back into line (tive middle class: one 
working class). It' we look at two iiiiddlc-class examples of more verbal approaches 
ti* misbehaviour, w e can see that although parents miglit step back troni adopting 
tlic iniporative ‘thou slialt not’ foriii. they were, nevertheless, very conscious of how 
their authority as disciplinanaiis had to be tiniiK .isscrted. Brian Slany claimed: 

I hey need to understand the reason tor it |tlie sanction] We’ve always 
brought them up to have a choue If vou w ant to do it your way you’ve 
giU to be aware of the consequences It you want to do it my way well 
fair enough If they’re misbehav ing unless its a major thing, then there’s no 
choice Invanahiy they’re told the privileges they’ve got w'll stop. That’s 
been sutricieiit. I’ve always believed that discipline is lueded from a ver\' 
earlv age. Thev v e always respecteci me tor discipline. They do occasionally 
step over tlic hue but they arc always aware that they are step^pmg over the 
line, so thev never go t(u^ tar. A word trom inysclt and tliey step back. 

He went on to emphasize the tiioKc his Hiiklrcn had m accepting the rules wliuh 
were instilled very early 

I ciu'(Hiragc them be their own selves, so, sometimes they do step over 
the line. Sometimes I’ll li.ue to t.ilk to them about it. but I liave no fears. 
Thev have their (wvii personalities and I’ve developed that with them. 

Brian Slany comes dose here to the notion of inner direction m that there is expli- 
cit reference to how a child’s individualicy is secured by stressing the miponanee ot 
disc iphne. 

Bob Alison, placed more emphasis on the generational notions of respect and 
defereiice ('hildren eoukl be made to understand why their parents had saiu turned 
them but this didn t necessanly lead to a lessening ot the ‘distance between t.ither 
and child 

MW : What are the situations when vou discipline Beter [oldest son|‘ 

BA He's cheeky, the same as any other lad. He has a bad habit of 

not waiting ‘till y(>u‘ve finished talking and launching in. Brob- 
ablv talking back although it’> pri'hahlv less that and more trvuig 
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to cxphnn why he's lione something \sron^! Eveiy kid does things 



ih.it niggle their parents. As long .is you tr\' to bnng them, romui 
to thinking that, that is not the way to do things, not enforeiiig 
tliem . 

Ml\' Do you tr\ and reast>n with them? 

HA. Oh no. ’ oon’t reason with him. I mean it he\ s.iid st'inieihmg lie 
sh< uldn’t have said then he's told and then he‘s told why. It‘s not 
sometlmig we’d sit diiwii and discuss. I don t believe m childrcm 
telling their p.irents or t>ther adults what they slunild be doing I m 
not into them saving \v'U tlo this or talkin' in any way disrespecttul. 

P.irents tound it diduiilt to answer ijuestions aluuit the ethcacv ot the more 
material sanctions used Some parents teiivled to see tlu* preference they had tor a 
particular sanction in terms ot the degree ti’i which it workeil. Yet, rather than being 
seen as wavs in which inishehavioiir can be diminished, they were seen pnmanly 
jN pn.msliments. One ot the main effects cU’ saiu tions w as th.it they were meant to 
hurt. Altlvough their eldest son. I^hilip, was proving to be a bit ot a haiuiful, the 
N^alsons were able to handle linn b\ ’grcniiuiing him. that is. depriving him ot Ins 
free time outside t)t the house. 

We have problems. He (Philipl hates to be kept m He likes to get out all 
the time. Obviously it I sa\ he has to stav m. that s that That n what 
discipline is all about, ((ieorge Wilson) 

This was reinforced bv his wife. 

You get to know your kids . the most punishing thing for Philip is to 
be kept m . he tends to push it a wee bit further aiul he knows he s to 
come m at . . He came m cm Saturday night. It was 1 1 LS when he 

came in. Without discussing it (iei^rge said ‘You are m all dav tomorrow 
1 hat is punishing to Philip ( |e.m WiKim) 

Another sanction, the withdrawal of pocket money, waN Nteii l>\ Janice N^lnie 
and Isobel Hart’s children as a depnvation. Jaiiue White was asked about fier eliil 
dren's reaction to losing their pocket monev. She replied 

Tiie\ weren't amused. They werr lurd up that week They just didnae get 
it. They had tae do witlnsut 

A similar respniiNc- came from Isabel Hart. 

1 he best wav to depnve him |her son] is tae stop hts pocket money and 
pit him m his roiuii 
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Parents also emphasized tiie ineffective nature of certain sanctions m cenns of 
lu>\v thev didn't work as punishments. AJfhough grounding was a popular sanc- 



fnends. When June Wilkins \v;^ asked whether she ever grounded her eldest son, 
she replied: 



out! He’s a computer freak so 1 take that away sometimes. 

Prohicm Clhihiren er f^rohlem PfiASC. A CJj.c Stiuly 

C'livcii tile existing pressures on parents, and the 'private' nature ot their respons- 
ibilities, %ve might expei-t a degree t>f sclf-censorsliip or 'fronting' where parents are 
asked u> account foi discipline within the home (Cioffnian, 1969). The Terry's, for 
whatever reason, chose to discuss the problems they were having dealing with their 
oldest son's behaviour (the Wilsons, similarly, later m the chapter). 

As i stated earlier, there is no necessary contradiction between the concepts of 
childhood and independence. C’hildliood can be seen as a preparation for the real 
World of svu ial lespoiisibilitv and conimitiiient. Yer reconciling earlier parenting 
loutmes with an awareness of the changing nature of childhood for some parents 
IS beset with problems. This is exemplified by the Terrys. 

Mil’ What do vou do for sanctions^ 

(//'. We keep asking him, keep plugging away. We don’t make an issue 
of it. We don’t really torget it either. 

Do they listen to you? 

( '/I They get very upset if we’re annoyed. But they tend not to do 
anything about it. 

A/ir Wh.u would you di^ rlieiT 

i t I Shout at them I suppose. 

A/ir. i)i ^ you send them to their rooms' 

(ll 1 do til at as well 

A/ll Kffective'r 

(i7: Not really It doesn't stop then; doing it. 



t:on, parents that favoured other fonns tended to argue that keeping a child at home 
was ineffective svhere a child prefeiTed to stay at home rather than play outside with 



He's iu»‘ a laddy for going out. I think Td be penalizing him if I sent hnn 
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In the previous section, p, neats claimed that they had deveU^ped methods 
for dealing with their children's misbehaviour. From this perspective we might echo 
the sentiments of one teacher that parents have ‘got the measure’ of their chil- 
dren because they were able to gauge what were the most appropmte and ‘pamfur 
sanctions co be used W’hen tiieir children stepped out of line, Cieorge Terry might 
be said to have failed because he didn’t know his children well enough. 

Although this may, indeed, be the case, the issue is complicated when a par- 
ent feels that a child has reached the age where misbehaviour might be more expli- 
citly n*lated co adolescence The lack of understanding that (jeorge Tem/ had ot 
his children might be interpreted more positively as recognition of the changes in 
his children’s development -* the move towards asserting their own individual iden- 
tities. Within these teniis, Cieorge Terry’ was having difficulty adjusting his aiscip- 
linary approach accordingly. Although Cieorge Terry* seemed resigned to having 
little impact on his children’s beh-ivioiir, his wife hinted at th^* problem being one 
of adjustment to her oldest son’s attempts at asserting himself as an individual with 
reference to her own value 'vvstem 

The eldest one. he has lunv taken to questioning your values as it were. 
We’re sitting down to a meal m peace. He’ll say, ‘Why should you do this? 

Why shouldn’t you get up m the middle of the meal and do something 
else'’ It’s a difficult one. If wm’ve got values it’s difficult to justify’ them 
- they’re so deep rooted and taken for granted. Why shouldn’t you take 
vour meal into the front room - all his friends do it, sort of idea. This is 
quite a conflict at the moment (C!hnstme Terry’) 

The problem of cimi oiling her children has become more acute because her oldest 
son IS now perceived to be questioning the norms of behaviour that she takes for 
granted. Although this is not made explicit m the quotation, we might speculate on 
the nature of C'hnstine Terry’s problem. Once C'hnstme Terry’ had detected the 
beginnings of an ‘adult’ personality in her eldest child, any misbehaviour becomes 
more difficult to deal with. When her children were much younger her role as a 
disiiphnanan had a much clearer Mi.tou d*dre. As is expressed by parents in the fol- 
lowing section, young children need more direct and explicit guidance m learning 
the niles of behaviour. Sanctions have a legitimate role to play in setting a moral 
agenda within the home. The problem for C'hnstine Terry* is that this disciplinary’ 
role becomes more difficult to sustain when the child reaches adolescence. Cdiildreii 
are assumed to have a reasonable idea of the moral boundanes, this m part being 
a central feature of their developing independent characters. 

WV can talk, as Rapoport, Rapoport and Strehtz (1977) do, of the necessity’ 
of guiding the adolescent child through tncky moral terrain. Lint the means by 
which parents achieve this are more difficult to identify. Moreover, the role of the 
parent as disciplinanan sits uneasily with parents who feel that their children are too 
old for more direct and explicit fonris of discipline In one sense, ('hnsrine Terrs’ 
interprets her son's misbehauour as a symptom of an underdeveloped sense of the 
moral boundaries - the outcome of years of unsuccessful smving by parents to instill 
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a moral code. In another se::se» Christine Terrv'’s anxieties are caused by her son’s 
ability' to imdennine her values because he is reaching a stage in his life where his 
own identity reflects a vagtie sense of values which are different from her own. 



llw I *>c ot Porn 

Although ciinent debates over physical punishnient within the home have focused 
on whether sniiickmg should be abolished per st\ a comnioii assumption made is that 
physical punishment becomes a progressively less iniportant sanction as children get 
older.' The extent to which parents show an awareness iif their child's adolescence 
might be better assessed, then, in terms of the extent to which parents still draw on 
force as a sanction. Although the majority of parents no longer regularly used force 
Within the home, fvnirteen parents (32 per cent) claimed to occasionally raise their 
hands against tlieir adolescent children when tliey got (^ut of hand. If we allow for 
the greater numbers of middle-class parents, tliere is no significant difference along 
socul class lines m the numbers who use force (nine middle class: five working 
class). Physical punishment tended tti be administered as a spontaneous reaction to 
.1 p.inuular iiKideiit that annoyed a parent. But one or two parents still used force 
IS part i)f a repertoire of sanctions. When asked what she did when both her ado- 
lescent children were badlv behased. Betty Dears', a part-time home help, replied. 

Do you want me lae tell ye? That slipper, there, and then up the stairs and 
to their beds fhey get a good wallop. 

In Tom Ml tear’s case it followed a senes ot threats 

■Mthmigh I tend to shout a lot at them. 1 always tlireateii as well I very 
seldom carrs it through. I'm not against kids getting their backsides skelped 
w hen they need it. That's what's w rong witli them nowadays. If they keep 
talking back to me there is going to be some instant justice nght there and 
then. 

Yet. this view needs to he tempered In the lack of specificity i>ver the particular 
children who were still being smacked. Tom Mctear, a policeman, later on in the 
iiitersiew signalled a change in relationship with his eldest son. 

With the best will in the world there comes a time when you can no 
longer tell them what to do. You've got to move from telling them to 
advising them. I've had this already witli my oldest. I cannae now brow- 
beat and tell him what ti> do. I «.an i>nlv say I don't tliink it would be wise 
ns do this t>r that. 

fhe Metears liad three clnldren. Alistair, the oldest, was IK years old and iiad just 
left home to join the RAf- The other children, still at home and at schtsoi. were 
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younger. Altliough Tom Meteor was not signalling a change in hjs relationship with 
his adolescent child - his 1 5-year-old daughter was one of the younger children - 
there was a sense in which both father and eldest son had just come through a 
ditVicult adolescent penod. Tom Mctear now seemed to accept that rather than 
impose his will through using force, he was now' advising his son on the best way 
4 >f doing things. Mctear, then, acknowledged the changing status of his children yet 
still tended to think that adolescent misbehaviour could be dealt with using a degree 
4)f force. 

The Wilsons both agreed that smacking was only appropriate for small chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, the problems their eldest was causing occasionally pushed them 
into situations where they raised their hands. It is worth reproducing Jean Wilson’s 
lengthy account of how she attempted deal with Fhilip’s behaviour because it 
identities force as a reaction rather than part of any family policy on discipline. 

I’ve not sort of said I'm going to smack his behind but I have because they 
do drive vou !‘ve lashed out at l^hihp. I ve punched him before and I 
can see the day coming when Cieorge (her husband) and l^hihp will have 
.1 g(i at each other. Because Pinlip just in his manner . . . George w’lll say 
something and Philip will make some smart remark, (ieorge will jump up. 

T he two of them are standing there. I often think that if IMiilip was to go 
to lift Ills hand I could *.ee a . . . you know ... as for saying, T m going to 
give him a doing*, that's never happened. There’s been the spontaneous 
slap i>r punch. Sometimes they re so cheeky. The other niornmg 1 went 
into Philip's room ... of course the way the boys do their hair now . They 
have to have mousse and gel. I’m running a hotel and I’ve got to be kind 
of tidy when they go down there m the morning. I w ash my hair and I 
keep mv mousse under the sink. I can t find it. 1 go all the way through 
the hotel in mv dressing gown to Philip's room to get my mousse. 1 stan 
shouting at him and he turns to me. Instead of saymg ‘Sorr\' inunr, he says. 
‘Have vou got brain’’ I son ol' picked up the mousse and threw' it at him. 

It‘s ovcM m a second. 

W^hat is interesting here is that parents were not really disciplining their adolescent 
children bv hitting them. There was no sense here in which force was useci as a 
means of training their children for adulthood. Rita Barnes, like jean Wilson, would 
react bv ‘clouting’ her son when she felt he was getting on her nerves. 

I clout him from time to tune for being cheekv ... It s not really cheek 
He tries to see how far he can go. He’s quite funny asUially. But sometimes 
I can’t be bothered with him being funny. 

Interestingly. Rita B.mies's husband recounteil an incident he had with their son 
where he used force The relationsliip here was alnuwt ‘adult’ m character m that 
both father and son apologised lor their coiidiut 
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We were just back troni holiday and we fell out one night. It wasn’t a 
smack - it was a slap. It was something that really got to me. It has to be 
something that I would tend to see as very serious before that would hap- 
pen. Probably the last time I >macked him before that was two years ago 
a particularly bad thing which I blew up at and I lashed out at. I probably 
shouldn’t have. As it turned out I apologised in the morning as he apolo- 
gised to me as well. (Will Barnes) 

‘Training’ tended to take place much earlier and was associated with smacking. 
Parents argued that very’ small children were only able to discnimnate between right 
and wrong through smacking. Thirty^-five parents (85 per cent) mentioned that they 
smacked their children when they were much younger. Very few parents ruled out 
corporal punishment in principle, but a majonty of parents now felt it was inap- 
propnate to lift their hand as a means of disciplining their adolescent children. This 
view was best exemplified by Alice Davies, when asked whether she ever smacked 
her children. 

When they were small, yes. When they were at the stage when they just 
didn’t understand. If you tned to explain I mean if somebody is hurting 
somebody else, pulling the cats tail. If they’re at an age where they can’t 
understand what the cat’s going through and you can’t explain that it’s 
hurting the cat, and it’s not a very' good thing to do, you’ve got to do 
something. 

Eh^abeth Johnston, saw' an ‘associative’ benefit in smacking a very' young child. 

fve smacked them both on very particular occasions and that was when 
they went out . . . when they both •’^n out onto the road without looking 
and It was dangerous . . . and I did nstantly so that it should feel trau- 
matic. I have also smacked him when he ran away from me at Tescos and 
I looked for him and was very^ upset. I rationalized the smacking in terms 
of It’s like going out onto the road. You really could have got picked up 
and taken away and this was a life threatening situation and you must never 
do this again. 

Most parents argued that smacking was an inappropnate sanction for their 
adolescent children. The majority of parents who still occasionally raised their hands 
to their adolescent children saw this as a spontaneous response to incidents which 
had annoyed them. Parents tended to explain these as isolated incidents where their 
children had taken them way beyond their tolerance thresholds. But there is a more 
interesting possible explanation. The use of force reflected the general ambivalence 
that parents felt about sanctioning their teenage children. On the one hand, parents 
reacfei^ to their ciiiiilren because tliey thought they ought to know better at their 
age. Force was being used iri>nically to illustrate tlie outmoded nature of the sane* 
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non. On the other hand, parents fJt that their children had not quite reached adult- 
hood. Force, acted as a timely reminder that parents still have the upper hand. 

Supervision and the Uncivil Society 

As was discussed in Chapter 1 , the outside world is a testing ground for the way 
that parents and adolescent children relate to each other. As children get older thev 
spend more time away from their parents. Time taken to build up relationships with 
peers and other adults can be seen as part of the routine breaking of early parent- 
child ties. In a positive sense, children are leanmig to take responsibihc\' for their 
actions. For some parents this is taken to mean that children behave m a more 
grown-up fashion with others outside of the home. Parents commented on the way 
their children conducted themselves in restaurants and in front of other members of 
the tamily. John White commented on how his children were able to hold their 
own in adult company; They’re both wittv laddies, telling jokes and dancing w'lth 
the women at parties.’ For others, this notion of the responsible child is problematic 
because this is bound up with general concerns parents have about how' their chil- 
dren negotiate the outside world on their own. It is to this problem that I turn to 



In Chapter 1, I outlined the problems that parents might have coming to terms 
with their children’s public persona. External intluences can put parents under con- 
siderable pressure because ot the ways that a child s behaviour outside of the home 
IS assessed in tenns of the quality of parenting. Chapter 3 might be taken as some 
form of confirmation of this, in that teachen tended to see problem pupils in tenns 
ot their family backgrounds. As 1 have argued, theories about pa/ental control would 
tend to focus on how these kinds of pressures might dictate the ways that parents 
disciplined their children. The work ot Hams (19S3) and Seabrook (1982) suggests 



more physical control over their children’s w’hereabouts. ' Translated into sanctions 
this would mean that parents tended to prefer to ground their children, keep them 
within their purview. This is taken up at the end of the chapter. 

I w'ant to now consider discipline and control in more general terms as 

the means by which those in aiithonry’ are able to set a moral and social agenda. 
Undoubtedly, the way that parents and teachers deal with misbehaviour can be seen 
as an important means of instilling a moral code. But it w’e look more directly at 
the way that authority figures are able to dictate how children negotiate the social 
world, then we need to look at discipline and control as a more positive means by 

w’hich authonry' is expressed. This section focuses on how’ discipline can be linked 

to tlie kinds of perceptions that parents have of their children’s public behaviour and 
the way that these perceptions structure what we might term strategies of positive 
control (Wyness, 1994a). 

Parents were asked whether they had any concerns about their children’s beha- 
viour outside of the home, (oven that the book focuses on the alleged counterv'ail- 
mg moral and social powers of the school, parents were asked first of all whether 



now. 



that the kinds of pressures that parents w'ere under would lead them to want to have 
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Schooling, 
Table 4 1 



IVelfare and Parental Responsibility 
Parental Worry abcjt the School, by Social Class 





Middle class 


Working class 


Total 


Yes 


13 (54) 


9 (45) 


22 (50) 


No 


11 (46) 


11 (55) 


22 (50) 


Total 


24 


20 


44 


F;gjres 


m brackets refer to percentages of 


parents within each social class category 


Table 4 2 


Parental Won^ about me Outside 


World, by Social Class 






Middle class 


Working class 


Total 


Yes 


14 (58) 


9 (45) 


23 (52) 


No 


10 (42) 


11 (55) 


21 (48) 


Total 


24 


20 


44 



* Figures in brackets refer to percentages of parerus /✓ithin each social class category 

tlu*y worried .iboiit their eluldren’s beh.nioiir .u school. This w.is followed bv j 
more general question about the outsuie world. The latter was designed to cover 
tlie public terrain outside of the home and the school. As Tables 4 1 to 4.4 show, 
around half of the parents worried abtiut what their children did outside of the 
domestic purview. This is divided up iiitti two areas; concern expressed about beha- 
viour in sc'hotd and behaviour with friends outside. It is also clear from Table 4.2 
that these ctmeerns were expressed by bc'ith middle- and working-class parents. Both 
groiqw of parents expressed the same reasons for their concerns m relation to the 
question on the outside world parents were concerned here about the physical and 
moral secunw of their children. 

Tables 4..^ and 4 4 suggest that mothers tend^*d tn worr^’ more about their 
children s public behaviour than fathers. Misthers tended tts spend more time with 
their children than their husbands did because they were around the home more 
than their husbands, Alnii'ist all fathers were m full-time employment compared to 
onlv 23 per cent of their spouses/* 

The anxieties that both parents expressed over their children's well-being outside 
t^f the home is die focus of this chapter. Harin'^ (1V1S3) only assumed that mothers 
were more likely to wony than f’atliers. His thesis w as based on the New sons’ work 
which, although claiming to be about parents, was m fact based on evidence from 
niotluTs only (New’sons. B)(>3; 19f>S. 197b). There is little evidence of paternal 
an.xiety because fathers were ni^it interviewed. 

Furthermore, the overempliasis on the Newsons’ study of early childhoc^d 
obscures anv understanding of possible changes in domestic arrangements as die 
children get older. This miglit make it likely that fathers became more anxious 
about their ehildren’s well-being because they have become more aware of their 
children s well-being Althougli mothers were htmie nu^re than fathers, their adc^- 
lescent children spent more time iiutside of the home than they did when they were 
younger. Some cornU'ioration of this comes from the responses that parents gave to 
the question; Do you see less of vour children as they get (dder? rwenty-six parents 
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Table 4 3 


Parental Worry about the School. 


by Sex of Parent 






Mother 


Father 


Total 


Yes 


12 155) 


10 i45) 


22 (50) 


No 


10 145) 


12 (55) 


22 (50) 


Total 


22 


22 


44 


* Figures 


tn brackets refer to perce'^tages of parents W'thfn each social 


class category 


Tao'e 4 4 


Parental Worry about the OutS'de 


World by Se\ of Parent 






Mother 


Father 


Total 


Yes 


14 (63) 


9 (41) 


23 (52) 


No 


8 (37) 


13 (59) 


21 (48) 


Totg- 


22 


22 


44 



* Figures 0 brackets <’efer to percentages of parents w thm eacn social class category 

per cent') claimed they s.iu less ot' tlieir Jiildren now. TIk gender division 
is impt'rt.iiu witli seventeen mothers .nul nuK* fjtliers in^ yes. Mothers were 
.iiound tile house more when the (.hildreii were vonn^er. They were thus more 
likely to luuue tli.u their children were spending less time at home as they got 
older. Fatliei's w ho had less input wlaen the eliildren were younger did not ne<.essanl\ 
notue the same ditTerenee From this we iniglu sav that tlie decrease in time spent 
by mothers with their children brings them more into line with the amount ot tune 
spent h\ lathers with clnhlreii. For many couples the times when their adolescent 
children were at lu>me would tend to c<imcide more with the times tliat the tatlur 
was home. B»>th parents were around for a greater proportion ot the rmu: that tlirir 
cliildreii spent nut of school. As I stated earlier, Harns based liis argument on evid- 
ence drawn trom wc^rk done with nu>thers and young children It s|Uestions ariunid 
parental an\iet\ were put to tills ^ ategors' of parents we miglu expect there to be 
a greater dispanty between mothers' and tatliers’ respmises As it is. the researcli 
focuses on parents of adolescents Although more iiunhers than t ithers w cirned about 
their childrens behaviour outside ot the home, iiuue tiian » iliir'l ot the tatliers 
shared these anxieties. The tc'lkwMng data then portrays tli loiuerns that both 
mothers and lathers liavc. 

In relation to coiuern over the school, there Wjn some class ditFerem e Middle- 
i l.iss parents tended te' exprc'ss concern about how their chiKlren s beliavioui .iiul the 
beliaviour of others miglu inhibit their children n < liances ot ediuatioiial success 
Wliereas, for utukmg-class parents the coiuern was that tlieir children were behav- 
ing properly. Tins tan be deiiK>iisti«ited it wc compare two responses tuun parents 
to the question: Do you ever wimT about how your children behave in schtxdr 
Riia Barnes, a i.aie assistant m a nursing home, links her son’s heliavioiir in class to 
his resuits. 

C)h ves, I do W(»rrv about u. but I\e never had the tutasion to think lie 

IS misbehavmg I would have heard from the school. His French te.uher 
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says there’s a lot of nonsense in the class. I’ve asked if William is one of 
them and she says he can be sometimes. But because of the results he’s 
been getting, I’d tend to think that he is concentrating and behaving in the 
class. 

For George l)ear>\ a sheet metal worker, the behaviour of his children was w'hat 
was imjKirtant rather than an/ educational ends that it nught facilitate. 

Oh aye. We try tae thrash that home to them avv’ the time, that they’ve 
tae behave well. Their total behaviour in ever^tliiiig. I mean we caniiae 
make them saints but ... on saying that I’m probably only one m about 
hundred parents. The wife and I are only one in a hundred families that’ll 
do that. 

Parental concern was more or less equally felt with respect to botli the school 
and the outside world. Yet, unlike the outside world, the school was perceived dif- 
ferently m that parents had the potential to know indirectly through the teachers 
about the behaviour of their children. Rather than see this, as Hams (1983) does, 
as grounds for potential conflict between parents and teachers, several parents here 
were able to assuage their doubts about their children’s behaviour by checking with 
teachers at parents* meetings. Evelyn Dobbie, a middle-class mother, expressed her 
womes. 

I think about it. I often wonder. I can often imagine him at school, fooling 
about. That womes me sometimes because he could be distracting other 
people, he never stops talking. We’ve asked about it wdien we’vt been 
down at the parents’ evenings but no great hassle, no’ any great problem 
as he's getting older he’s calming down and settling down. We’ve tried to 
get over to him how important this year is to him and get him to knuckle 
down. He doesn't seem to have any problems. We have asked at the 
school 

Again there is .m emphasis on linking behaviour to educational performance. But 
here, also, some anxiety was expressed about referring to the teachers. The situation 
docs potentially lead to the scenario put forward by Hams that children have the 
power to betray their parents through letting them down in front of the teacher. 
But the school is interpreted here by Evelyn Dobbie in much less conflictual terms. 
The school is used more as a resource to be draw' on. 

(Icorge Wilson, on the other hand, linked Ins children’s public behaviour to 
their parenting role. He was asked why he womed about his children’s behaviour 
at school. He replied. ‘Because the school would think it was lack of discipline in 
the home.’ (ieorge Wilson had given up a well-paid job with the bank to go into 
business with Ins wife They had moved to another part of the city a year previ- 
ouslv aful were now running a small hotel. Initially, they had not imived Philip U> 
a school within the new catchment area because they didn't want to disRipt Ins 
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schooling and they were aware cf the difficulties teenagers sometimes had break- 
ing old ties and making new fnends. Philip was eventually moved when he got 
lato trouble with some other pupils. 

He was in a fight . . . we got a phone call from the school saying Philip 
was 111 trouble at the school. Philip and some wee laddy had tought in a 
park near the school. They were going to be suspended and we had to go 
to tiie school the next day. lioth laddies apologised and said it wouldn t 
happen again. So we decided after that we’d get Philip transferred to 
Boreston, (George Wilson) 

The moi e to Boreston enabled the Wilsons to ’keep tabs’ on Philip because Boreston 
was much closer and he was able to come home at lunchtime. Moving school didn’t 
solve ail their problems, however. As his mother put it: 

Philip was being late quite a lot. even at Boreston - he was dawdling. They 
have a j^ood system there, They phone you up m case he s not coming 
back and report it to you. W’e got really angi'y that the school should have 
to phone us up. He liadn t been telling us that he d been c^mtinually late. 

We werenae aware of it because we had been sending him out m plenty' 
time. 

This point was reiterated by her husband. Their contacts with the sciiool had 
increased ai an unwelcome but. as CJeorge Wilson goes on to state, necessary speed. 

The teachers know that we’re on their side. I've said that to the guidance 
teacher. We've said to her anytlung they do, no matter how small it is, 
phone us. We’d rather have stupid phone calls than nothing at all. We 
want to know what’s going on. 

The Wilsons were relieved that the school was able to keep tabs on IMiilip. 
but given the trouble lie was causing the school, there was still a worry' that people 
might think they had caused tlie problem. The Wilsons were very constious o. 
how t>thers evaluated their roles as parents. But their anxieties motivated them to 
draw closer to tlie school m an effort to solve the problem of their son’s misbeha- 
viour. C dearly, some parents did express a concern about what the school thouglu 
of them as competent parents. This did to some degree offer evideme for Hams s 
thesis that parents w'omed about how the world outside perceived them. But as 
Wilson and Herbert (IV7S; argue iii their study of parent-child relations m a 
depnved area, parents were also worrieci about what the outside woilsl did to 
their children. 

Ailatt and Yeandle discuss the ways tliat parents redefined the mitral 

order once their older children became unempioved. The moral order is .issocuted 
vvitii the outside woiid. a relatively ordered and secure space where children are 
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morally bound by their work comniitinents. Allatt and Yeandle looked at how the 
trust the parents iii their study placed in their children was threatened by unem- 
ployment. Cdiildren without the routine of work and the sense of commitment that 
goes along with work were more likely to dnft into other more morally dubious 
public activities. Yet, this loss of tmst was not based solely on notions of their chil- 
dren being unable to direct themselves towards more civic activities in the absence 
ot employment. For what is being argued here is that the child finds it easier to 
develop this capacity’ for responsibility within a moral framework of guaranteed 
employment. Once this is taken away, parents question their children’s abilities to 
negotiate the outside world because the outside world has become a more forbid- 
ding and alien environment. Allatt and Yeandle depict some conception of a moral 
environment through the images that parents convey of both the failure of their 
children to mature into responsible citizens and the lack of public means by which 
this might be achieveci. 

What IS interesting here is that the children m Allatt and Yeandles’ study had 
already experienced the possibility of a moral order through their early work expen- 
ences. The parents with adolescent children in this study were not able to draw on 
the expenences their children had of work. Parental anxiety in the present study was 
marked when discussing the w-orld outside of the home and the school. This was 
a general area marked out by the streets and parks; areas which some parents asserted 
were f/in> terntones when they were young. The frame of reference, then, for these 
parents was not the world of wt>rk but the parents* own childhoods w'hich were 
depicted as penods t>f relative safety where they had free rein over are.is which were 
now blocked otf fnnn adolescent expression and pLiy. As CJcorge Wilson stated, 'I’d 
love to see .ill the kids roaming the streets until midnight, but you can't.* These 
areas were problematic now because they didn’t have the moral ,ind physical security 
associated with their t>wn past adolescent expenences. 

It IS worth iiieiuitMiing here th.it the parents in this study probably had a 
much stronger sense of their responsibility’ tow.irds their adolescent children than 
the sample m Allatt and Yeandle’s study. The status of 'unemployed child’ shifts the 
burden of responsibility aw ay from the parent towards the moral order. As Jamieson 
and C ,orr (1990) point out, w here children have some expenence of work there was 
' I'ludLj rm^W'u: 
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Thomas, getting involved with the wrong tonipany. His t.irher was asked whether 
he ever disapproved of Thomas* fnends. 

ni tell him that's him finished ninning around with him. It\ no’ ver\’ 
often like, but we’ve seen trouble with some kids and we’ve stopped hi in 
before he’s followed suit. (Tom Hart) 

His wife als<.> womed about Thomas’ choue of fnenos. She cited an example: 

There was an instance this morning. I got a phone call asking for Edward. 

I mean wht> know's that his middle name is Edward? It wis a wee lassie. 
Anyway I said Thomas was at school and ! asked who was railing She said, 
‘Veronica’. I said I’ll give you two seconds to get oIT this line. The phone 
went again, “Is David there?’ So I just slammed the phone back doon. 
Thomas says, ‘I cannae think. Mum, who that could have been.’ If I 
thought he wa\ getting up to anything like that, that wid really annov 
me. If he was in a crowd using swear words or anything like that. I’d 
get really angr\-. 

There is an issue here ot whether the child can be tnisted. Quite otten parents 
anxieties centred on their feelings that their children were immature, they were 
naive, not vet worldlv enough to make the ‘right* choices. Rita barnes hvorned all 
the time’ about her son. ‘His chums are like him, too trusting ’ This pennt was 
reiterated bv Jim Short who claimed that his eldest daughter had to learn when to 
accept people at face value. 

I’ve chastised her a couple of times. I’ve told her you’ve got to be a wee 
bit two faced and know when to turn it on. I go on about Ikav you should 
be 111 public crossing vour t s and boss iL c<iii be ditfercmt troin how you 
.ire m pnvate. 

|im Short believed his daughter had to learn how to manipulate the external 
world. There in almost a cioffmanesciue cnticjue ot children here in basing a iiaisers' 
so out of place m a context where guile, diplomacy and a lack ot trust are the moral 
hallmarks of the outside world. Yet, the self here is limited by the concerns ot 
parents; for children apparently only need to ‘turn it on’ outside of the home. This 
inter|>retation of the self is a much more pemiissive version tiian Ciotfman s, yet is 
more constrained by the demands of parents. What we liave here then is tangible 
concern being expressed by parents m moral terms ov er the physu li weli-beiiig ot 
their children 



Xonniil .Muhe/un uwr 

The parents’ concern over their children’s lack of cynicism m their relations with 
outsiders uin also be ulentified through ideas parents have about common sensual 
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models of what constitutes ^ood behaviour. Some parents emphasized the import- 
ance ot being a ‘good citizenV Witness the following response by a parent to a ques- 
tion on aspirations. 

My main aim for him is that he becomes a decent citizen, someone I can 
be proud of, that he has respect for people and property. (Will Barnes) 

Other parents invoked limits to the notion that their children needed to 
behave according to some bourgeois notion of gentile civility . Parents undenmned 
the notion ot civility by invoking ‘nomial misbehaviour*. In the conventional sense 
parents, teachers and public figures concern themselves over bad behaviour. Now 
It IS true that parents did aniculate ideas about how children ought to behave with 
reference to more convennonal notions of respect or deference. But in conversation 
with some parents over their chiktren's behaviour, and here we are specifically 
referring to boys’ behaviour, parents have a concern that certain children were too 
good to be true. Parents had some intuitive notion of children who didn’t quite fit 
in to a natural mode. There was an unspecified unease about certain children which 
couldn’t be articulated in the more conventional language of the ‘indisciplined 
child’. This unease was clearly articulated by Isabel Hart when discussing a friend 
ot her son that she disapproved of 

There was a wee boy who came to the house and he was that quiet. I 
thought there’s nae wee boy that can be as quiet as that. I said to Thomas, 

‘rni no’ very keen on him son.* He said, ‘How?’ I said, ‘He just seems 
avvty' quiet.’ He seemed too sweet to be wholesome. Now Thomas has 
been informing me after I’d told him not to go with him that he’s into 
drugs. I said there was just something about the wee laddie, lie wasnae a 
typical boy if you know what I mean, ver^' withdrawn. 

What IS interesting is the initial assessment made of the boy being almost too well 
behaved. For Isabel Hart her fears \.ere borne out by her son’s friend’s shadovsw 
involvement with drugs (an interesting association bersveen the withdrawn addict 
and the withdrawn child). 



Parental .*In.vicf)' and (kndcr Identity 

The existing literature on socialization (Sharpe, 1976; Newsons. 1976), suggests that 
boys are streamed into the public sphere of work through being relatively unsupervised 
outside of the home from an early age. Curls, on the other hand, learn about their 
future domestic responsibilities through identification with their nunhers and this 
IS reintorced by a gendered ideology . We would expect, then, that by the time 
children had reached adolescence, they would have a strong sense of their gen- 
dered identities, such that girls had little desire to roam the streets and boys would 
be constantly asserting their temtonal rights outside of the home. I here arc two 
problems with this approach. First, both b(^vs and girls spend a high proportion of 
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their waking hours outside of the home. Research has suggested that the school 
streams boys and girls into difterent social spheres with fatetul consequences for 'iris 
(Stariwonh, 1981; Lees, 1993). But the simple fact that girls are on a par with boys 
111 terms of the quantit>- of time they spend outside of the home in schools suggests 
that the gendering process is not quite as linear in the way that girls domestic 
solitude prepares ‘them for domestic labour. Second, if boys are encouraged to 
explore the social svorld outside the home as preparation tor their public roles, 
rather than needing less supervision than girls they svould appear to need more 
supervision. If girls have little desire to roam the streets - that is, they have been 
successfully ‘socialized’ into the domestic role - then the problem for parents migit 
be how teenage boys are successfully able to negotiate the public world 

The following section on techniques of control can be read as confinnation of 
this in that parents tended to discuss how they would supervise their sons’ external 
activities Any quantitative assessment of this point is impossible because of the lim- 
ited number of cases. But a few parents did worrv’ that their daughters were getting 
into b.id conipanv. In the previous section 1 referred to Jim Short's daughter. I refer 
now to the case of Kathleen Bone, who at 14 years wanted to spend more time 
tuitside the home with her friends. This posed a problem tor her parents svho felt 
that she had started mixing with the wrong company. Her mother. Mary Bone, 
expresseci her coiu ern. 

We had a problem, that's why she changed school with the friends she 
made. She was there at William Street school for three years. She had come 
from a small class of girls at pnmary The way they split them up int s 
classes - Kathleen was on her own. It was a shame, she was the youngest. 

They Ithe teachers| didn't think too hard about putting her m. They just 
threw her m with other kids she didn't know. She had to make her own 
friends and she’s quite a shy girl. Obviously, she got over that. She got 
on in fmt and second year. She got fneiidly with children from Castleton 
[vvorking-chiss area on the outskirts). They w.mted to go about just w.mdenng 
the streets and we wouldn’t let her. She w.is alwavs taken to wherever she 
svanted to go and then taken back. They then asked her to go and play 
with them in the flats. We put our foot down and said no. From there it 
became worse. At first the te.ichers didn’t notice it. These girls were reaUy 
being nasty tss her at the school. It got to the point where other teachers 
imticed It.’ 1 was up at the school three or four times . She was very 
unhappy, sometimes hysterical, and there were some n.isry phone calls. So 
I said nght. I’m taking her away from the school. 

Several points can be made here. First, there was the same emphasis on the joint 
role played by parents and teachers m safeguarding the child s moral and physica 
well-being Second, there was a strong emph.isis placed on the parent.il purview^; the 
children being chaperoned to and from their fnends’ houses. The concern being 
expressed here was the unsuitability of the streets and the dilapidated blocks of flats 
that the other girls played m. This point was reinforced by the father. 
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In my opnnon tlifv’rc .u .m age where there is nenvhere for them to go. 
Thev’re too young to be hanging around street corners Where does a 14 
yeat old go? 

Thirdly, both parents emphasised tlie distance between tlie home and their daughter’s 
new school. As the school was not within the Bones’ catchment area, there was an 
added ditTicultv of ensuring she got home from school safely. Finally, implicit in 
Mar\ Bone's stateiiieiu was the notion that Kathleen was at some disadvantage vis- 
a-s is the res*- of tlu* girls. Kathleen was the youngest, she had been separated from 
her pninars’ schotil tnends and torced to make new friends Kathleen was also, m 
lu*r nu)ther‘s words, not yet capable of looking after herself' outside the home. 

We wouldn t let her play in those lifts. We said no, and she didn’t want 
to. She thought that was wrong as well . . . She’s a shy girl and wasn’t able 
to fnju batk She didn’t like to be nasty to anyone. We were all upset 
about It. 

Kathleen was wi some se nse, tlien, like the boys in the previous e.|iiotations, more 



in the pre\ioii> section both the W'llsons and the Bones eNemplitied the importance 
of links betw een the home and the school as a way of maintaining the physical and 
m*>ial integntN of the ^hild. Whether the problem onginaicd w ithin school or with 
peers outside, the enipliasis is on parents and teachers working together. 

A few parents were more specific m the range of responsibilities that they 
helu ved the sthool had in superv ising their children. First, within a given time and 
space children were left in the care ot the school whilst parents went about their 
dally r<)utincs. A torollar\’ of this w'as that parents expected their children home 
tVom scIkmiI at pre-designated times. Parents were ver\- conscious of when the 
school closed and how long they expected tiieir children to rake to get home from 
sjiool. l^ircllts were Ljuick to eomplain to the sthool it their children were being 
kepi behind without their knowledge. One example of this is the concern parents 
expressed over the school’s use of detention as a sanction. C.hildren, particularly at 
St Mary’s with a wide catchment area, relied on the school bus getting to and from 
h(mie and sclio(^l. Detention caused logistical problems because children had to stay 
heliind after school and ,is a c onsetjuence had to make their own way home. Bill 
VC'ilkiiiN reflected m.iny of the concerns over the uncivil socierv' when discussing 
detention 

1 dmnae .igree with detention because of our situation. If he’s late from 
Nchool he goes to his gr.mnv's and his granny would worrs You’re 
really feared for your kids at night, espeeully m the dark. There’s a lot of 
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crazies gaun’ about. Likes of when I was a kid we used to play to ten and 



eleven at night and our parents never vvorned because there was nothing 
to vvorr\' about. 

Secondly, the school was seen lO be indirectly responsible for policing the streets 
In discussing the sanctions that were available to teachers, Je,m Wilson felt that the 
school had a responsibility to keep troublesome children within school. 

I’d like to say right away that I don’t approve of this suspension, Not that 
mine have ever been suspended, but they often talk about it. The teachers 
often threaten them with suspension. I’ve told mine it you were suspended 
I would take you along there every morning at nine. I would say to the 
head, here’s my child for his education. They might tell me to take him 
away again, but I would be along there again the next morning. I don’t 
agree with that at all. What are you teaching a kid by suspending him? 

They think, great. Some of the worst wee ho(digans down in the west end 
were roaming the streets. They d been suspended, maybe for tighting or 
sonicthing like that. They got a week s suspension. That s all wrong. You re 
better to have them where you can sec them and see what they re up to. 

This issue was picked up by some of the teachers. Teachers in general tended to 
argue that the most serious sanctums, exclusions and suspensions from school, were 
last res(nts where the pupil had exhausted all other attempts by the staff to tr>’ and 
accommudate the pupils’ problems within school."' Teachei"s tended to try and balance 
the interests of the school “ the disruption that problem pupils caused m class - with 
the need to take firm action against the individual pupil where the sclu)ors rules liad 
been breached. But these ‘professional’ concerns sometimes (werlapped witli a concern 
for public carder, l eachers also worned about the consecpiences of exclusion for the 
pupil ccnicerned and the local commumrv . Ian Howe from Waterston High was 
,isked about exclusions. 

Ill It's inevitable from the classro<>m situation. I think its wrong to 



,\/ir. But the region has a statuttiry obhg.ition. 

/// Yes. but that’s not auttmiatic. There’s going to be a period of time 
when they are at no school and it’s up to the parents to apply to 
the director of education to be reschooled. In my experience I’ve 
known pupils who’ve been excluded and I know of one who as 
early as S2 | second year of secondary school] was excluded and 
never went back to school. He started working with his father. 
He’s well into his twenties now. He’s a labourer-come-lniilder 
He’s never missed a day' s work and he s never been out of work 
since being excluded. But in general I do worry about exclusions 



put pupils out of school unless alternative arrangements have been 
made. 
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A third point nude by parents stressed the playground ns an area of potential 
danger. Bullying in school was a problem that parents were ver>* aware of. Eight 
of the parents who womed about how their children behaved at school were 
concerned pnmanly about bullying (four woiking class: four middle class). Betrs' 
Dean, a working-class mother, was one in particular. 

I\e had a wee bit of bother. I hav’nae been to the scliool aboiu it, with 
Jean She’s been getting bullied quite a bit. The last day was only a fort- 
night ago and one or two of the girls had pushed her down the stairs and 
stood on her fingers. I said to her ‘Tni going into the rector on Monday’ 

. . She’s an easy going girl, she's very’ helpful, but she doesnae like gettin’ 

picked on They’re there tae leani, no’ tae be bullied aboot. 

Tlie concern over playground supervision was looked at from another angle 
by the Terrys. The problem here was tlie moral danger their children might find 
themselves in if left unsupercised by the school at lunchtime>. 

They (the children) can leave at lunchtime. When I was at school you 
weren't allowed out at lunchtime. It's not so much the danger. It’s more 
the dinner money. They’re (the pupils) given money . . . walking around 
the town being more interesting than school. There is some sort ot lack 
here beanng in mind that you’ve got to send your child to school and 
they’re (the teachers) m the positions of being parents while the child is at 
school. It's a hangup at the moment where teachers don’t think certain 
things are their domain. Whereas if you’re going to have a child in the 
school, you’re responsible for that child until they come home. Not just 
for the penods when you think you are responsible tc»r them 

Knpin\f Tah^' 

BiKlnier (199H), in a recent article, reflected the theme of parental decline, discussed 
m the first chapter of this book, when he argued that children are freer n<^w from 
parental ctnitrtd because they spend more time outside of the home. C’onsequently, 
childhood had been ‘individualized’; children’s lives were less detenmned by adult 
influences. Two comments can be made First, I have d(’)cuinented how parents 
in this studv \svre conscious of the time that their children spent mitside of the 
home. It didn’t fc^llow from this that adult control over children had disap pea reel. 
The c(^ncerns about their children’s abilities negotiate a dangerous c^utside world 
ciraws parents into a much more well-defined framework whicli emphasizes their 
chilciren being m a gi\en place at a given time The school’s supervisory respcuis- 
ibilities can be held up to more rigorous scrutiny. C’oncerns about the school on 
Occasion become so acute that parents start to see the sclu>ol as having primarily a 
baby sitting’ functum in keeping their children safe (Avirani. 1992). (iiven the 
input the scliool might have m the negotiation of the child’s independence, we 
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cannot say that children are left alone to negotiate their independence. Fiirthemiore» 
we cannot assume that more time spent with peers meant that parents had less 
control over their leisure time. 

Parents had no institutional means on which to fall back, where tiieir children 
inhabited terrain outside of the home and the school Yet, the overall sense of being 
in control of the child’s moral and physical secuntN' is seen ultimately as a parental 
rcsponsibihtv This heightened sense ot needing to know what the cliild is doing 
and where the child is doing it has lead to both middle-class and working-class 
parents adopting strategies for containing their children within their piirs'iew. 

Parents suggested sev'eral ways of monitoring or keeping tabs on their chil- 
dren. Several parents mentioned that they knew who their children’s friends were; 
one or two knew the parents of these children. Ian Kobbie was actively involved 
with what his sons did in their spare time. 

I know who Alexander goes about with. It’s all to do with the aigby. 1 
assist 111 coaching at the rugby club. 

The Dobbie's toiicerii was assuaged by knowing the kinds ot tneiids that their son 
tiad because tliev had similar interests and dispositions. 

1 often wonder what he\ like. Is he any ditTerent from what he‘s like in 
the house' but there again his pals have got the same interests. Compared 
to some of them round here he s very quiet. He likes liis pipe band, model 
railw.iy and he s ijuite happy with his bike. He never goes about in a gang. 
(Hvelyn Dobbie) 

John Dobbie stressed a second w a\ of keeping tabs on his son’s activities; by keeping 
his son occupied. He was asked whether he worried over w hat his son did outside 
the house. 

1 think about it but he’s luu a lad for the crowds. He tends ti> go with one 
or two pals. He doesiiae hang about with a gang. He wouldnae be allowed 
- I’d put my foot down. We keep Michael’s time pretty well occupied 
he doesn’t know it but if he had too much free time he would then go 
out looking. 

According to John White, his eldest son was at the dangerous age of being 
receptive to the wrong type of external influences L.;ke the previous respondents, 
he was quite happy that his son was kept occupied bv the boys brigade wlikii, 
although It t(sok him away from home, was seen as an acceptable outside past-time. 
There was also a sense m whicli tins was accept.ibie because liis son s classmates were 
members. 

We’ll tell them there are a certain couple of laddies I don’t fancy There’v 
one m particular and I told him. ‘Keep away fie him because’, I says. \iw’ 

\i>u ll get fae that laddie k tr<»uhle at >Hiool. trinible from the police I he 
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laddit* has been in trouble with the police after vve‘d told Jim to stay 
avva\’ . the younger one is no’ at that stage yet . . . jmi is at the age now 
where it‘s awfy easy to get caught it in a thing like that. If you nin with 
the pack you‘ve got to do what the pack says. Ye‘ know what I mean. He‘s 
lucky he‘s got the BL3s (the Boys’ Bngade]. The more sensible t:\pe of 
laddie goes to the BBs. A lot of his mates go from Boreston. 

The Boys Bngade was not only see as a means of keeping him off the streets, it 
was a way of integrating the child into the moral order (Allatt and Yeaiidle. 1992). 

Parents would also refer to a vast array of what Cireenfield (1984) called ‘elec- 
tronic babysitters’ (1987. p. 144). Several parents mentioned their children having 
televisions, stereos and computers in their rooms. C'hildren’s leisure time seemed 
be much more easily aLCommodated within the home. 

Nevertheless, parents were coiiscunis of ties that their children made outside 
ot the home and that it became much more difhcult to keep them occupied as they 
got tdder. This w.as not a problem for a minority of parents whose children had little 
desire to go out and play on the streets. But where children liked the company of 
their fnends outside ot the home, parents quite often enctiuraged their children 
tti bring their friends into the house (Newso.is. 1976. p. 219). This is not simply 
a combination of knowing their fnends and keeping them ticcupied; parents often 
didii t know all of their children s fnends. Almost all ot the parents at one time or 
another had disapproved of a particular friend. But as jean Wilstm stated, they were 
ver\’ seldom turned them away. 

We trv to encourage them to bnng their fnends intti the hmise so that we 
can appro\ e or disapprove of them. They are more or less alUns ed to bnng 
anvone m. 

This seemed an acceptable price to pay tor keeping tabs on their children and 
discouraging them from engaging in activities they had little knowledge of Parents 
Were more likely to tolerate children they might not wholelieartedly approve of if 
their activities were ctmfuied within the home. The street it v<ui like, was brought 
into the home where p.iients were able to keep an eye on who their children were 
associating with 



I argued earlier that parents tended to link their favoured sanction with the abilit\’ 
tti punish their children. But there is also an interesting connection between the 



As We can se.* from Table 4 X grounding was the most popular sanction with nine- 
teen p.irents (43 per cent) claiming they preferred this to other fomis of sanctions. 
Allowing tor the greater number of middle-class parents, it was also a more common 
saiKtion among middle-class parents 
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Table 4 5 i^ype of Maxenai Sancucns Used by Parents, by Social Class (N - 32) 



Sanction 



Middle cass 



i^/o'king class 



Total 



Grounded 

Restricted to bedroom 
Withdrawal of TV/computer 
Withdrawal of pocket money 
Withdrawal of food 



13 

2 

2 



6 

4 

4 

4 



19 

6 

6 

5 



* Th.s l.st doesn t include sanctions Such as force, threats and other more personal tonns 
such as the raising of the voice 

* * The table sets out the number of parents who mentioned a particular sanction The 
overall total of responses does not niatch the totai number of parents because eleven 
parents mentioned more than one sanction 

Pinkec money, on tlte other h.uul, sv.is not sinnctliin^ tlut haired he.tvilv 
in paient'' takulauon^ to how they would s.uutum their children. Seventeen 
couples rei^iil.irly ^ase their children either pocket money or an allowance. Yet. 
onU tive parents stopped their children's pocket money as a sanction. At the begin- 
ning of the chapter I pointed to the utility of stopping pocket money as a sanction. 
Barents were also concerned to express reasons why they siidn t stop their children s 
pocket money. Parents argued that bv depnving children of their pocket money 
they would be dcpnvmg themselves of a central axis of parental superv isu>n. Parental 
supervision was linked to sanctions m three ways First, parent, tended to use the 
money the> gave their children .is a way <>f supervising what their children did with 
their pocket money. John Dobbie's son worked Uir liim m his garage and was paid 
an .illnwance. He was .isked whether his son could spend his allowance on what he 
wanted He replied: 

He does control it We keep an eye on wliat he's doing. It we think he’s 
doing It wrong we tr\' and explain it to him. It's very’ ditbcult to explain 
savings to .1 voungster. but he's doing all nglit It he blesv it that was it. 
There was no more after u. At the end of tlie w eek if he spends all his 
nionev he doesnae get sc hool dinners 

Parents ni.i\ he less likelv to stop their children's pocket money where it was linked 
tv^ the development of their children's budgeting skills. A second possible explana- 
tion rested c>ii more general coiuerns tliat a few parents h.id about the possibilities 
of their children seeking unregulated leisure outside of the home if depnved of iheir 
pocket monev ('hnstme I'errx’. w lio had earlier complained about him litime super- 
vision in schools, was asked abcnii what she did when her three sons misbehased. 

Stc^ppmg pocket money ... it would upset him But I'm worried th.u if 
vtni cut off their pocket im>ney tlicy might try and acquire it some other 
wav I feel it's a rather debatable method to use 

There is here, tlien. an unease about w’har her children would get up to il they were 
deprived of their pocket money Unlike the situ.ition where the Pi>hbies were able 
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to t losdy monitor what their children did with their money, the Teriys w'ere con- 
cerned tliat this lack of siiper\ision would not only hinder attempts at making tlieir 
children more econonucally responsible, it would reduce their abilits’ to supervise 
their children’s behaviour outside of the home. 

Finally, a preference for grtnuiding children may reHect the concerns that some 
parents had about their children’s nuiral and physical secunty outside of the liome. 
Where parents were concerned with how their children behaved outside the home, 
any nv»behaviou: may be dealt with more comfortably by parents by confining 
their children within the home. 1 hus, whereas from a parental perspective there is 
a strange logic at w'ork m the schot * expelling troublesome pupils, parents might 
be more hkelv t<i place more of an emphasis on spat!.il restrictions for mdisciplmed 



In this chapter I have highlighted the ditliculties parents faced balancing the 
demands of responsibility for their children’s well-being and any awareness of ado- 
lescent self-development. In discussions with parents over sanctioning approaches, 
autlionty takes precedence over any concerns over the adolescent’s autonomy. The 
w ay that parents organize a code of beliaviour w'lthin the home appears to rest on 
the means bv which parents are able maintain a hold over what their children are 
allowed to do. So much so. that, m some cases, any talk of parents and children 
negotiating household rules is seen as a dilution of their authority. 

Where there was any concession show^ii to the adolescent s desire for autonomy, 
this was in relation to the use of force as a sanction. A majority of parents saw force 
as an iiiappropnate disciplmar>' mechanism to be used against their adolescent chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, although physical punishment was seen to have little moral or 
educative value, w-here it was used it sers'ed to reaffirm the ‘positional’ difference 
between parent and « hild. 

We might ask ourselves at this point whether a parental desire for control 
reflects an inability tes come to terms with the cliild s move away from the iiiuiie- 
diate locus of parental authonry. We miglit also ask whether the assertion of parental 
control reflects a problem that parents have coming to terms with the myriad of 
external inHucnces that converge on parents ni the form of ’responsibilities’. 

Any negative interyiretation t>f these powers has to be tempered once we 
examine the w'lder context of discipline and control. Ideas parents have about their 
eti’ldren’s developing public identities are largely generated from images parents 
have of the public realm as a landscape populated by folk devils and hostile forces 
(Miller. 1^90). Ratlier than see this problem in terms of the narcissistic features of 
the parent’s self-identity - the projection of parent.il inadequacies <m to the public 
terrain (Seabrook, |9H2) - parents tended to see tliese as concrete pn^blems which 
affected the quail r\ of tlieir cliildren’s development. 

The problem of balancing tlie concept of adolescent autonomy with the 
deinamis m.uie on parents to exercise amhonrv reappears In respeci to sanctioning 



children. 



Conclusion 
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approaches, parents tounci it ditVicult to ciitVe rent i ate between authonty and their 
children s iiuiivulual responsibility. The distinction may be more clearly drawn by 
parents where the frame of reference is their children's public identities. But there 
IS still the same problem of reconciling their children's demand for space outside ot 
the home with a need ensure that this space is somehow circuinscnbed by parents 

We imght at this stage draw on Donzelot’s (197S?) notion of the child's ‘pro- 
tected liberation', where children are granted a degree ot treedom conditional on 
a parent’s guarantee of safew. Barents attempted to provide a degree ot protected 
liberation in two wavs. First, parents supemsed. wherever possible, their children s 
time outside of the home. Parent.il authonty took more non-directive and sophisticated 
foniis. Parents were able to avoid the visible assertion of their authonty. vis-a-vis 
their .idolescent children, by skilfully managing their children’s spare time. In some 
instances this meant that parents knew where their children were anei who they 
were with. In other instances parents managed their adolescent children s behaviour 
within the home through a fonn of regulated permissiveness; children were allowed 
to behave as immature adults within the confines ot the private sphere ot the home. 
Supers'iNion gives parents a degree of authonty over their children m the protection 
that parents otTer children from their own naivety Thi.-s also gives parents some 
opportunity to steer their children in what they consider to be appropnate directions. 

Secondly, parents made demands on the supenisory powers ot the school. 
There is no necessary' opposition between the home and the school. A few parents 
felt that they were under pressure to ‘turn out’ their children because ot the super- 
ior judgmental powers ot the school. But. in the main, the concerns that parents 
had about an unc* cil se>cierv were more dominant. In a sense the parental traine 
of reference has shifted. C'oncerns about individual rights and parental primacy are 
displaced by public order themes of nu^ral and physical control, issues which dom- 
inate the present cultural landscape. Parents were more interested in how the school 
could best be utilized in the successful management of their children s well-being 
outside of the home. Parents, when discussing their children’s general moral and 
physical well-being, did not appear to subsenbe to the views they expressed else- 
where that there was a fundamental distinction between their disciplinary’ respons- 
ibilities .uid the ‘educational’ role of the teacher 

When discussing the ways that their children were able to develop successtul 
.uid secure relations w ith others outside ot the home, parents coiildn t atTord the 
luxury of distaiKing themselves from the supervisory skills and expertise ot the 
sch<H>l. In the following chapter I reinforce this point when I turn to the ways that 
p.irents relv on the school to supers ise the most public of 'private concerns, their 
cluldien’s sexual identities. 



1 The current debates v)ver vs hether corporal punishniem ought to be outlaw ed in Briuin 



to earlv debates over the viegree to which corporal punishment could be conceptualized. 



Notes 



reflect deep coiu erns ov er phvsieal child abuse A lot of the academic coiu em goes back 
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at one end of a spearum of domestic violence, as ‘nonnal’ violence. See Strauss, (ielles 
and Steinnietz (l‘^SO). Cioode (t''^71) and, for a useful review of the literature. Parton 

2 A ‘clout’ IS a slight smack v ith the hack ot me liand 

3 See Wvnc‘Ss (l‘.^V4) for a mor ietailed exposition of their work, 

4 See Appendix 2 for more det 

^ As a consequence ot these concerns, deientuin was no longer .i pan ot M Marv's policy 
on school discipline 

(» 1 he implications ot this are discussed in the Imal chapter 
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Introduction 

in the previoxN chapter I outlined a doiiunant theme m parents’ thinking about their 
child- rearing respoiiMbihties the need to underwrite their children s physical and 
moral welfare. C'ntics of welfare and schooling would tend to relate these ideas to 
an alleged loss nt authont^’ and a parallel increase m parental accountability. The 
school here is argued to be complicit in the opening up of parents to public scmtiny 
whilst denying them the means to satisfying demands made on them by a socially 
fragmented, sometimes hostile, public sphere. 

1 argued that, although parents may feel uncertain about the parameters ot their 
responsibiiit\' m relation to both bnngmg up their adolescent children and the range 
of demands made on them from outsicie, the resultant aiixiet\' did not always leave 
parents hinskilled . C.ontrol and supervision are critical elements within the parental 
sphere of influence (as they are tor teachers in class). At a micro level of analysis, 
parents arc able to account for how they adapt to range of conflicting external influ- 
ences and accommodate any adolescent desires toi independence through the con- 
cept of ‘positive parental control*. 

rurthennore. paieiits did not articulate the demands made on them in terms 
of some all-emhracing notion ot weltansm or child-ccntredness. Schools and teachers 
often ttiok a lead in child supervision, a lead that was endorsed by the parents 
themselves. 

In the following two chapters these argnmeiits are further extencied through an 
examination of the ways m which parents and teachers deal with the moral and 
physical weltare of their children from another angle, the teaching ot sex education 

In C'hapter 5. I address this thorny issue from the ‘professionals* point of view. 
In the first part of this chapter I outline a discourse on sex education which parallels 
the debate over parental decline discussed in C'hapter 1 . The terms of the debate 
over sex education revoU e around the institutional/ natural, public/pnvate oppositions 
with teachers again set up as irreconcilable moral and social influences. In the second 
and third parts of this chapter I examine the understandings teachers have of their 
relations with the home v :h respect to sex education and how this squares with 
their professional commitment to teaching sex education as part ot the cumculum. 

In Cdiapter b. sex education is dealt with from the parental perspective. The 
first and second parts of the chapter deal with the perennial problem of where 
responsibility for sex education lies; firstly, between the home and the sthool and. 
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secondly, in tenm of the gender dimensions within the home. In the third p.irt of 



the chapter I identity the reference points within which parents assert their chil- 
dren s nght to a comprehensive sex education; the articulation of their own inad- 
equate sex education as adolescents and a general perception c;f social change. The 
fourth part of the chapter provides a parental caveat in discussing the limits of 
tornial sex talk at school. In the hnnl part I sidestep the established tcniis of the 
debate. Sex education is normally defined as the deliberate and intentional hand- 
ling ot knowledge about sexual matters. As in Chapter 4, where ! delineated the 
iiiforiiial techmc]ues of control, I .irgue that the routine business of bnnging up 
children is suffused with eveiy day talk which contains imphcil and explicit sexual 
codes that generat ideas and values The notion of routine sex talk within the 
home IS both an attempt to ctmie to gnps with the informal hidden aspects of 
moral supervisKin and a pt>ssibie means by vvhicii parents resolve the problem 
of discharging their responsibilities as sex educators. 



In their review of the parenting of adolescents, the Rapoports remarked that one 
ot the major areas that parents have trouble supervising -s their childreirs sexual- 
ity (Rapoport, Rapoport and Strelitz, 1977, p. 199). The Kapoports paid particular 
attention to sexual irv' as a primary source of tension between parents and adoles- 
cent children. They argued that the development of the self is iiiextrieablv bound 
up with how adolescents perceive themselves as sexual beings which sharply con- 
trasts with their parents' own more repressive image of their adolescence (1977. 
p. 299) This point seemed to have been anticipated by Davis a decade and a half 
eailicr when he identified in parents an ‘extraordinary’ preoccupation with the sex 
lives of their adolescent ofT-spnng' (19(S2, p. 3510- He argued that this was because: 

. our moraliry is sex-centred. The strength of tiie impulse which il seeks 
to control, the consequent stringency of its niles and the importance of 
repioduciive institutions tor society make sex so nioially important that 
being moral and being sexually discreet are synonymous, (ihui.) 

What has commonly been taken as a private ‘preoccupation’, lias in recent 
years been articulated as a public or social problem m Bntain.' Academic and public 
figures have expressed concern over the idea that parents are no longer assumed to 
be best suited to take ‘care and control of the sexual life of [their] children' (Sz.asz, 
1980, p. I S3). Two developments are taken to be significant here: the sex education 
curncuiimi within schools and the identification of the late 196fh and early 1970s 
as a penod of permissive iiess m social and sexual manners. Sex education here tends 
to be conriaied with peniussiveness in that it is a part of a much more public dis- 
course oil sexuality- Sc.s. cdiuation in sv.lu>oIs is usually seen as aii indieatiuii v>f the 
liberalizing of sexual mores. Talk about sex here is associated with the unfolding of 
what was previously repressed (Weeks, 1981, pp. 249-72; Foucault, 1976). Thus 
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discussion about the sexual act within tne ciassrooni was taken as a transgression of 
moral taboos: discussions about sexual niaiters were argued to be legitimate only 
within the homo. 

But concern was not just expressed about what could appropriately be discussed 
Ml public, there was a concem that sex education would vMicourage iinmoralirs' 

It \v(Hild be possible to teacii students the tacts . . . abc'iut anatomy and 
piiysiolog\‘ of the human organs, about ccmtraception and abortion and s(^ 
torth. Uut, as we hase sccmi, sex educators clc^ not ss'.int to impart nitornia- 
non - thev want to exert mtiiwnu'. (Szasz. P>SO, p. 43. his emphasis) 

Szasz was arctunut that within a context ot ‘sexual hheratioii , the school couldii t 
be trusted to discuss the factual aspects of sex in neutral terms. Szasz was concerned 
with the implicit message ot sex educators tliat the sexual act could be pleasurable 
in Its own tenn> Sex educatuMi did luu aim to reathrm a moral code about sexual 
behaviour. It was argued to toster ideas about sexual liberation. 

The Ltnigford Report took a similar line m documenting the emergence ot a 
public discourse on sex. A chapter was devoted to the fonns that this discourse took 
m schools. The report stated that there was no necessars’ link between pornography 
and sex education but that: 

the wrc'Mig sort ot sex ediic.ition ^ lUi liardly tail to mcre.ise, the right 
sort to diminish, the* appetite tor pornogra*phy m childhood or later. 

(I ongtdrd Committee. 1^^72. p 344) 

Various school authorities and teenagers themseUes were (]iuited in an attempt 
to emphasize public disapproval over the kiiuls cit intc^rmation being transmitted b\ 
the sehool. Publications sucii as liic^ ‘ccmiipt Liff/c Red School Booh and the more 
Mieiitifis film bv Dr Martin C'.ole, I )k were produced as evidenee ot the 

kinds of media being used by eclueational authonties. Here the concern was over 
the content of sex education classes which were argued to either iiuentionally or 
unintentic^nallv encourage adolescents to beco:nc sexually active. Tims, by iiiereK 
presenting tlie facts cmi sex. educators were accused ot cturupting school children. 

‘Mc^r.il ct^rruptioii' in schools has been contested with reterence to the discussion 
on homosexuahtv m schools. Two developinents are important here First, lieadimcs 
such as ‘P.irents Fight Against Haringey's “(i.iv" Educational Foliry' ( Hic Vniio. 
2H.1.S7, p U>) and ‘Baptist m Death Fast C^ver Councirs (iay Policy' (Tnm*.' 
EdiUiinon Suppirmnif. 23 1 .S7. p. l^) provided a context within winch the govern- 
ment moved to prosenhe the ‘promotion ot honu^sexuality in schools through 
Cluise 2X of Local (ioveriiment Act. 19SH ' A second concern w.is expressed over 
the AIDS campaign winch surtaced around this period and rcHected the concerns 
expressed in the I oiigtord Report, th.n rlu* iicscnphon of both heterosexual and 
homosexual .u ts would encourage cluldren to expenment with sex before they were 
]udged to be ‘nitur.iliv* readv. 

Yet there is an import .ml ambiguity iiere Cinlics ot sex education sometimes 
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suggest that schools ought to err on the side of not teaching sex education for 
fear of pushing an unacceptable moral line. But Longford accepted the need for a 
restneted fonn of sex education. Longford, in fact, placed firm restnctions on which 
tacts are acceptable for public consumption. 

Straight biological infomiatioii, about the functioning of the human body 
[and] advice on the dangers of irresponsible sexual behaviour [are acceptable): 
describing techniques of sexual congress [and] treating all sexual variations 
- from heterosexual intercourse, through masturbation to homosexual 
P'-actices as simply different aspects of one reality [are not). (Longford 
C!oiiimittee, 1972, p. 3S0) 

We get a quite different story here. If sex is taught m an acceptable fashion, that 
IS. if sex IS couched in terms of chastity' aiici fidelity and heterosexualitv, sex educa- 
tio.i becomes not only acceptable but mandatr>ry. 

More recently, the publication of the Ciovernment White Paper, Health of the 
\ation (HMSO, 1992), sets out an agenda for halving the teenage pregnancy rate 
in Britain. If we take this alongside a developing consensus over a sex education 
cumcuhini within the educational establishment (Reiss. 1993, p. 125), and the 
exigencies of the AIDS issue, there has been a perceptible shift towards a condi* 
tional pro-sex-education position. 

The one consistent position adopted m the debates over sex education is the 
importance attributed t(' the parental role. It pragmatism over sex education in 
schools IS the order of tlie day this may be a c(^nsequence of the general perception 
tliat parents have allegedly abdicated their responsibilities for sex educai.on. What 
IS argued to be at the root of the nrobiem here is the L.ischian notion of a general 
decli lie in parental authority. The Longford Report d< es make reference to the 
problems that parents face in introducing sexual morality to their children in that 
parents are quite often too embarrassed or lacking in technical know-how to discharge 
their natural responsibilities. Bur the emphasis is on sex education being a ‘natural’ 
parental responsibdity Parents were .issumed to be able to solve the dual problem 
of public decency and sexual morality’. Not only would sex be discussed within the 
appropnate sphere, it svas assumed that parents would set the nght moral guidelines 
withm which their children svould develop their sexuality in socially acceptable 
ways. 

Like l.asch’s (1977) cntique of the state ^or its appropnation of parental moral 
functions, the report by implication is .irgumg for the return of these functions 
through giving parents back si>me powers of veto over what is taught in school. 

Sex educatum is primarily an affair for parents and must be emphasised by 
legislation which will ensure that no local authority w’lli have the nght to 
arrange programmes of sex education without the full con.siilution w'lth 
parents, and any parent w’ho objects to a sex education programme shall 
have the statutory right to w’itlidraw his or her children fn'uii such a pro- 
gramme. (Longford C^immittee, 1972, pp 35fv-7) 
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Teaching Assumptions about Parental Responsibility 

Sormatii'C Res^ponsihility 

Almost all the gindance teachers had sex educanon responsibilities. They all stresse<l 
the importance of guidance and instaictUMi in sexual matters. Dorothy Small, a 



tion assumed such impt^rtaiice. 

It [sex I IS such a basic part of life. It's of tremendous concern to parents 
especially of girls. Relationships we make can make or mar our lives Again 
lommg back to society. There is so much in society . . . the people who 



justed ill some way and there seems to be ... it might be statistical . . . there 
seems to be iiiucli more abduction, rape, violence against women . wife 
battenng, Although you don’t hear about it so much. Marriages not lasting 
as long as they used to. Children being left to pick up the pieces of their 
lives. So much now seems to hinge on the little act of sex. It leads to 
people having polanzed views. People, on the one hand, saying of course 
they should know about contraception, responsibilities involved in rela- 
tionships, shown what a condom is and told about abortion. On the other 
hand, there are those tiiat say all this teaching of sex education just leads 
ro promiscuity. It’s telling them how tc» do things that they shouldn t know 
h<wv to do 

It can be seen from rhe Table 5.1 that there is oversvhelmmg teacher support lor 
the view that the responsibility for guiding children through this tricky moral and 
social teirain lies with the parents. Dorothy Small again: 

(hven the nght kind of parent and the right kind of relationship. I would 
think that the parent was the ideal person to guide their children into the 
adult world as far as sex is concerned 

Dorothy Small is drawing on a normative notion of w hat parents ought to be doing. 
! want to concentrate for the moment on what this normative notion of parental 
responsibility might consist of. Although I will go on to argue that teachers claim 
a tie facto responsibility for sex education, they do have a more detailed account 
about the de jure responsibility of parents. 

There would appear to be three dimensions to the concept ot parental respons- 
ibility suggested here. Fhrst, parents take responsibility for encouraging questions on 
the subject ot sex; 

If a child IS getting into difficulties with a sexual relationship w'here do they 
turn to? Unless the groundwork has been laid by tlie parent, tliey won t 
be able to nirii to the parent. (Ian Howe) 



teai her with thirty years’ expenence, (nitlmed the cemtext w ithin winch sex educa- 



are wanting the equality' of the sexes. There are people who are inalad- 
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Table 5 1 Who ought to have lesponsibihty for the teaching of sex education^ (N = 20) 



Responsibility 



Nos of Teachers 



Parents 



15 



School 

Joint 



3 

2 

20 



Don't Know 
Total 



This ‘groundwork’ takes place before the children reach adolescence, before the 
involvement of the secondary' school. The teachers would expect parents to have 
said scnnething to their children before they got involved in sex education as a more 
organized group activiry' outside of the domestic unit. The tuning of sex education, 
especially for girls, was cuicial according to Norah Bowles. 

It should be discussed at home when they are at pninary school, especially 
with the girls. Parents should speak about it as long as the kids ask questions 
about it. I don’t think you need to force it on them and say here are the 
facts of life. If they ask questions you give her straight answers. If you’ve 
got that kind of relationship developed early with your child then they’ll 
ask you questions. If you haven’t done this early enough, say from the age 
of five, then they’re not going to ask you. ' 

Second, parents are to provide a minimum level of factual knowledge on sex. 
Interestingly, this contradicts a Webenan interpretation of sex education which 
wc ’Id map the fact/value distinction on to the instnimental/affective axis. Thus, 
according to the teachers, parents are not charged solely with the task of drawing 
moral boundanes around the ’physiological facts of life’ which are provided by 
‘instnniientahst public agents’ such as teachers. Teachers only invoked this model as 
a last resort, that is. m circiinistances where parents had abdicated responsibihry tor 
sex educatu^n. 

I like to see myself as somebody who talks about the moral aspect of it, 
the eimnu^nal side, rather than having to go through the actual facts of hie. 
Having said that, growing up in the family is an implicitly moral thing and 
sex educatic”>n cc^mes through there. But I like to feel th«‘ when we re 
discussing generally certain aspects. ..you see a 15-year-old girl it she 
loves s(^ineb(^dy should she go away with somebody etc . . . girls being 
responsible for their own 'oodies that’s the kind of thing I’m happy discuss- 
ing. I’m not very hafipy telling a class of kids about sexual intercourse. I 
reallv feel tlut that’s up tt> the p.m*iUs. (Anne Smart) 



1 hird, parents sustain a dialogue with their children on sexual matters throughout 
their childhood; a period whirfh *vo|uld include some input from the schools. In this 
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situation It IS niucli easier tor teachers to work with parents. Mar\’ James from the 
C'.atholiL school. 

I think there should be a mixture of botli parental and school involvement. 

It‘s all nglit parents teaching on their own but they do need tlie backing 
ot the pnc•^^, the church and the school. Parents need suppon because tor 
the children what the parents say doesn’t matter - they're old tashioned! 



Parents ‘ Inivlirment 

Teachers measured the extent to which parents took any responsibihrs’ by drawing 
on a set of normative obligations parents had towards sex education. This assessment 
was based to a large extent on how children behaved in sex education classes. Ross 
Stewart was asked whether children ever mentioned things they had heard from 
parents. He clainied that he often used to ask pupils whetlier they had ever discussed 
sex with their parents. 

In general 1 sometimes say to a class, have any of your parents mentioned 
to vou anvthmg about sex? Any of them taken you aside and told you the 
birds and the bees? You’ll get the heads all turning to see it some one has 
put a hand up. If one puts a hand up you might get two or three more 
following suit. But again you won’t get them all honestly responding. I 
would sav It’s a fairly small percentage of pupils who have admitted to 
some parental sex education. 

Thl^ approach was also used by Ian Howe wlio came to similar conclusions. 

I don’t think they talk to their parents about sex. I’ve been teaching this 
for over sixteen years and that has remained constant, an inability tor a 
whole host of reasons to talk to their parents about sex. I asked a group 
of twen whether tliey had discussed sex with their parents. Probably no 
more than 25 per cent, mainly girls Mainly related to iiienstniation. 

(hven the inhibiting nature of introductory classes m sex education teachers 
were unlikely to get an accurate reflection of parental involvement using this method. 
Teachers sensed that pupils received little intoniiatioii and guidance on sexual matters 
through tlie quality as well as the quantity of responses from children in class on a 
whole range of subjects on sex. In discussion with (ieorge Barry'; 

Mil'. Would you prefer that the children came into the classroom better 
infomied? 

c;B. I think I would do if they came in with infoniution from their 
parents, from people wins are knowledgable A lot ot them come 
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111 with intormatum vvhidi is picked up on street corners or from 
their big brothers or sister which is usually ctunplete rubbish. 



fhe asMiinprion here is that parents either give sensible information or none at all. 
Thus if pupils bnng incorrect or unacceptable ideas into the classroom about sex, 
teachers tend to take this as an indication of tlie power of more illegitimate sources 
of sex education, such as peers (Lees, 1993, p. 202). 

Some teacheix s.iw ditViculties with sex education as an indicator of more 
general parental problems. 

We have to remember that all parents are not articulate enough. Therefore, 
we ha\e a responsibilitv’ within the school to make our pupils leave school 
having been given the opportimirs to hear and to discuss adult relations 
responsibly. We have a responsibility to make sure that they know about 
conception and contraception and the pitfalls and difficulties around that. 
Ideally that’s part of the parents role but we’ve got to be aware that all 
parents aren’t capable of playing that role .ind that wc have to make sure 
that we fill that gap, (Dorothy Small) 

Here there is the implicit reference to the problem parent and the idea of the ‘best 
interests of the child’ ensures moral and social support from the school. Yet, lay 
theories of problem parents also accommodated the specific nature of sex talk within 
the home which affected othersvise ‘normal’ households. Explanations revolved 
around the idea of a sex taboo which was expressed by the teachers in tenns of 
parental and. to a certain extent, adolescent embarrassment. Alice Tay expressed her 
own embarrassment in trsing to introduce sex to her adolescent scm. 

All parents slunild teach their kids about sex but I can see that it’s diffi- 
cult. Morality rubs off. I don’t think you need to vocalize it. They pick 
up standards . , . wTat’s ,icceptable. They’re living m a house wliere they 
pick these things up. They’ll pick up attitudes without having to sit down 
and thrash them mu. I’ve found it difficult to engage my own son m con- 
sersation. It’s got to come naturally. Really its got to come from them. 
They’ve got to bnng things up. A lot of parents fmd it embarrassing. A lot 
of the kids don’t want to see their parents as sexual people. I think they 
can be a Icn more open with an outsid(‘r 

Ian Durv had extensive ties vsith many of his pupils’ parents through tvvenry- 
three years of expenence at the C'athohc scIkusI. As well as knowing many of his 
pupils cn a pci-sonal basis, he had also taught many of their parents. 

I do think that children should know as much about sex as they p(wsibly 
can. I know many people shy off from this - an awful lot of C^ithohcs arc 
shocked w’hen it’s mentioned. It’s something all children are fascinated by. 
They better have the nght attitudes and the nght infonnation, they inight 
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AS well get It from me as ainbody else. But Td prefer of course that parents 
do this, but parents don’t do this. Mar>- [another guidance teacher] was 
doing a thing a few weeks ago when an outside agency comes in and does 
things with the girls. So I took all the boys I told all the boys what the 
girls were away for and they all sat and listened while I went through the 
video the girls were seeing I said really, ideally, your parents should tell 
vou. You should ask your parents. But I know that many of you feel that 
you couldn’t ask your parents and your parents wouldn’t want to be asked. 
So you can ask me or your own guidance teacher. 

This was also expressed by CJeorge Barn*; 

Tliev [parents] are embarrassed about it. The> find it diflicult to get in to. 
to make a stan on the subject, to introduce the subject, to set time aside and 
talk about it. So I think this is what they would have to do They \sould 
have to get some time w here it would crop up on television or something 
like that. I don’t think they’re \er> happv bnngmg the subject up. 



Teachers offered lay theones on sex education within the home by referring both 
U; a model of the absent parent and a sex taboo within the home. Again, as in the 
case of problem pupils, teachers were less likely to attribute a class dinieiision to 
these problems. 

These figi^res in Table f>.2 are based on the impression that teachers had from 
their own experiences. What teachers were claiming here was that the kind ot 
training they had received, the kinds of close contacts they had with the children 
in conducting classes and discussion groups on sex. and the kinds of values they 
brought to the teaching process didn’t lead them t(' *hink that there was a systematic 
enough difference in cpiality and quantity of sex education taught and discussed in 
faniihes along social class lines. Sixt> -five per cent of the teachers claimed that social 
class was not a significant factor. C^)f the nimonty that were able to assess the extent 
to which their pupils had received sex education in class terms, most argued that 
working-class children were more knowledgable. It may be that these children were 
more street wise and therefore more likely to pick up sex education outside of the 
home and the sclu>ol This may help explain the foll<iwing statement by Anne Sman. 

some of the ones from the poorer backgrounds had ver\‘ strong views 
about things; ver>' keen to make points about a woman’s role or whatever. 

The better off ones were slightly more reserved in a sense in discussing it. 

Yet, when pvmg reasons tor why they thought working-class children had more 
knowledge of sex. teachers mentioned the children’s home circumstances. Lin Howe 
.irgued that: 
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Table 5 2 The extent to whtcit soaal dess features m teachers perceptions of sex 
education within the home (N s 201 



Teachers Perceptions Nos of Teachers 

Social class had no significance 13 

Working-class children had more 

knowledge than middle*class children 5 

Middle-class children had more knowledge 

than working-class children 2 



Worknig-cl.iss clnlcireii .ire more likely to luve uncles or aunties or brotli- 
ers or sisters who become parents at an earlier age, I think the young mar- 
ned relative will probably talk about looking after a young child. 

Ill contrast, teachers tended to recognize ditTerences within families along more 
familiar sociological hues In looking more specifically at which parent and whicii 
child was having particular difficiilties, the teachers tended to focus on both father 
and son (Lees. 1993, p. 2H1). This was partially brought out in the discussion on 
the significance of social class, in that several teachers stated tliat it was sex rather 
than class which wms far more significant, but also more substantively when asked 
about gender differences 

Tl’ic* behaviour and general dispositions of girls were seen to be different from 
that ('f boys in the sex i ducation classes. A recurring theme was tliat girls were more 
sensitise and mature than boys in sex education classes. 



Chris are more mature, more prepared to take the issue seriously. When 
eiiiotion> and relations are discussed, girls are always keener, more articu- 
late. In general boys are more embarrassed, less keen to ciiscuss their per- 
sonal feelings. They cover this up by joking and fooling around. (Joan Leslie) 

According to the teachers, this difference in behaviour would seem to have some 
of Its roots m the kinds of ways boys and girls were treated as future sexual beings 
within the home bv their parents. When asked about the role they thought parents 
plaved III general, (ieorge Barrv’ said: 



I think a lot of them are doing ver\* little . . . giving the youngsters little 
niforniation. especially the boys. I think the girls are a wee bit more .iware 
now'. I think mainly their mums do talk to them about it. But I would say 
in the main boys don't get a lot. With girls there is occasion. It‘s often 
there for them to speak and get some infonnation. (C’leorge Barrv') 



Tlie ‘occasion’ tliar (ieorge Barr>' was refemng to was the more marked physiological 
developments of girls than boys. ILuth Smith was asked whether she tlunight her 
pupils had received sex education from their parents 
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Some of them seem to. biu a lot of them don’t. They get embarrassed. 
From what the kids say the bovs might talk to their dads a bit but I don’t 
think they discuss an awful lot with each other. There’s not an awful lot 
t)f communication between them. Tlie girls might say a bit more to their 
mums about certain things, penods, prob.ibly not actual sex (Ruth Smith) 



The Parental Veto 

The parental veto over sex education in schools is a key feature of the 1 .^^3 Educa- 
tion Act. In one sense, the act reintorces the etTorts ot pastoral and guidance teachers 
CO provide a coherent and organized package of sex education classes because it 
defines sex education as a compulsory’ component ot the cumculuin.^ Yet, the Act 
also appears to undemune these edorts in that it strengthens the nghts of parents to 
exclude their children from this component of the cumculum. Although teachers 
tended to articulate these nghts m terms ot parental priin.icy. as I have argueci earlier 
they were also guided by a professional commitment to their pupils, commonly 
expressed as •educational needs’ or the ‘best interests of the child’. The parental veto 
might be seen as an explicit expression of parental pnmacy. It might also be seen 
,is a fonn of educational intervention converging on the notion ot the ‘over ambi- 
tious’ or ‘pushy’ parent discussed m ('chapter 3 

Although this research predates the Act, the parental veto was crucially import- 
ant to the teachers. First, the schools taught sex as part ot a broader social or health 
cumculum. All of the schools made some form of formal statement about their 
children receiving a social or health education cumculum as a compulsory, unassessed 
aspect of their child’s education Yet the fomial documentation sent to parents at 
the beginning of the academic vear rarely gave more detailed infonnation on what 
social education consisted ot: 'sex education was not explicitly reteired to. Tlie one 
exception was the C'atholic school where it was mentioned as an aspect ot soual 
and religious education.' A fonn of parental veto existed in this school because it 
included the nght of parents to withdraw their children from religious education 
m its C\uhohc torin. (There was a small mmoriry ot non-( -atholic children.) Thus, 
in thecJiy. some non-C!atholic children could miss out on the sex education that 
was taught within the religious cumculum. In the other schools, parents tended to 
be informed by letter that sex education was going to be discussed as part of social 
education, but the burden was very much on the parents to question the legitimacy 
of this. Barents were never actively encouraged to exclude their children trom sex 
education cl.isses. 

Second, the parental veto highlighted a tension between the moral and so- 
cial ideals of the school and professional practice. In this chapter. I have ideniitied 
the importance teachers placed on parents having a tomiative inHueiue on their 
children’s sex education. The parent was seen as the ideal and natural source ot 
information and guidance on sexual matters. But tlie degree to wlmli teachers 
believed that parents neglected this area of their reNponsibility and tlie extent to 
which parents supponed the role otThe scliool. wa> a Mitfuienl le.ooii \or the school 
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to t.ike responsibility for sex education. Any attempt to imdenniiK this approach 
was interpreted by tlie schools as an intrusion. As I have argued, in relation to parent 
power tins was a more general problem. The problem was not that parents actively 
undermined the professional raison <Petre of teachei-s, it was that a veto had to pro- 
vide the means whereby parents had the power to intervene in the education 
process. This was summed up by Ruth Smith. She was asked whether she ever 
discuss'ed sex ediicatmn with parents. 

If they (the parents] bring it up I would. A while back we used to send 
a letter allowing them to opt out. liut now we don’t do that. I think 
there’s iiih)rmation in the school book that they all get and they’re all told 
that sex education is taught. If they w^ant to opt out I dare say they can 
but we don’t make it easy for them. 

I his was not simply a questu>n of the school setting up barriers of ‘social enclosure’. 
There was an important teaching reason for discouraging p.irents from opting out 
Ruth Smith lonriiiued 

I think it a child has to sit m another room when sex education is being 
taught, the other children know, it puts that child in a didicult situation. 

The emphasis was t>n the problem.' this created lor children that were excluded 
IrtMii normal cIassri)om activities. From the child’s point of view there is probably 
a degree ot stigmatizing going on. a process of which guidance teachers were only 
too aware and eager to avoid. 

Although a parental veti) wi>uM have the potential h>r creating problems for 
teachers, in practice very few parents tried to withdraw their children from sex 
educatK'ii classes. As we shall see in the folhvwing chapter, parents placed a high 
pnonty on sex educatuvn in scluiols. 

Problems with the parental veto were articulated by the teachers from lioreston 
in terms of an ethnic dimension, liorestim had a significant minoriW of Asian chil- 
dren (17 per cent). Parents, particularly of muslim girls, were more likely to insist 
that (^ther arrangements be made (Lees, p. 210). In the other schools, most 

of the teac hers interv'iewed were usually able to mention one or two cases where 
parents had objected to sex education on religious or cultural grounds, but these 
were always recounted as exceptions. This w'as bi)rne out by the parents interv'iewed. 
None of them ever bnuight up the subject of sex education at parents’ meetings. 

Where contact was more consistently and more formally made by the school 
was III rhe area of health education, particularly over the AIDS issue. All schools 
were directed by the education department to discuss in detail the dangers of the 
AIDS virus. Head teachers had to wnte to every' parent informing them of the 
nature and extent of the information that was being discussed in the classrooms. 
Some of the schools also invited parents to view' the video that w'as going to be 
shown to their children in class. Thus, the AIDS issue seemed to have galvanized 
the schools into taking more action as regards to infbmnng parents 
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The Professional Sex Educator 

Teachers’ conduct r. class is a crucial indicator of their sense of professionalism . In 
C'hapter 2 I outlined the different forms this can take in routine classroom situations. 
Sox education classes threaten this professionalism: partly because it is a non-assessed 
and in many ways iioii-cumcular teaching activity and thus does not fit into the 
doniinaiu teacliiiig paradigm; and, partly because it opens the teacher up to a range 
of moral and social pressures for which their professional training does not prepare 
them. Ross Stewart felt that male teachers were at a disadvantage discussing sex with 
female pupils/’ 

I don’t know it I in more sensitive to the way girls react be^.aiise I in a male 
teacher. I tr\’ and think that I’m professional enough to do my job, but I 
still have inhibitions. For example with a group ot boys I’ll more readils 
use all the names that are used for a penis. Whereas I find myselt a little 
bit inhibited about saying ‘right girls, the vagina Nmv tell me what are all 
the names?’ It’s easier when it’s all boss together. 

There were similar problems tor the two teniale guidance teachers at Stenhouse. For 
Kutli Smith: 

Vocabularv* can be a problem. I in not ver\' happy with the swear words 
I have to say, but apart from that I’m okay. Sometimes 1 ask them what 
sort of words they use. One of the techiiK'jues recommended was to brain- 
su>rm at the beginning and use all the words. Stick them all up on the 
board and get it out of the way I couldn't quite hnng myself to do that. 

In Norah Bowles’ ease. 

In biology it wms quite easy, it's m biological terms. I’m quite comfortable 
with them. I tend not to go red. Sometimes you get a few' giggles but not 
always because they have to try and reiiiember it all. I wasn’t too comfort- 
able with social education which I taught for the first tune. It became a 
more personal thing. Not using biological terms. The children wanted to 
know* the nitty gritty’. I questioned the class and I was asking myself what 
have I let myself in for? I tend to go red very easily. It’s a thing 1 never 
manage to control. I wasn’t comfortable with the slang words for the 
genitalia. 

The problems were most acutely felt at St Mary’s, over the issue of AIDS. The 
teachers interviewed from this school stressed the importance of discussing morality 
within the context of the C.atholic doctnne. Bill Short, the assistant head, was asked 
about discussion on AIDS within the school 

(!athohc teaching m that area is quite clear. The church sees it going 
against nature It s a natural product of intercourse within a loving marriage, 
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Honiosexu.ilit>’ in that context is simply an aberration. We can be sympa- 
thetic to homosexuals who feel that way . . . are attracted to their own sex 
but the activity is not acceptable, 

C\)ncerns here were more related to their own religious beliefs and the more gen- 
eralized expectations that a Catholic school couldn’t be seen to condone contracep- 
tion, no matter how rationally ciefensible the campaign was. Because there was little 
pressure from within the school to include it within the sex education curncuhiin 
this wasn’t seen as a problem for the teachers. They simply didn’t discuss AIDS. 
Maiy James became very angrv’ when the subject of AIDS was brought up. 

We were )ust suddenly issued with a package which I only saw tor the first 
time last term. I hadn’t had time to look at it. I took it along to a class 
and started on it and I was really disgusted. I took it back to the AHT 
(assistant head teacher] and said I am not prepared to dish that out to the 
children. I felt it was just putting ideas into the children’s heads on hoitio- 
sexuaiity, explicitly detailing how to go about it. To me that is putting 
ideas inct) children’s heads. Some of the children had never heard ot such 
a thing. It was quite disgusting telling them how to use condoms, telling 
them what homosexuals do. I don’t think there’s any need for children to 
be bombarded with this stutT at this age. I refused to teach it. I don’t feel 
competent to dish that out. 

Finally, teachers sometimes had to face the problem of challenges to their 
authonw from what Liz Sim called ’breakaway groups’. WiUis (1977) has outlined 
the ways that a group of problem pupils skilfully exploit the fact that teaclien are 
m a physical minority* in class. But whereas the ‘lads’ were exploiting the unfairness 
of the pupil-teacher exchange in Willis* study, teacliers here were referring to the 
sensitive nature of the curriculum. The embarrassment of the child can be sub- 
merged within tlie pupil group in sex education classes. This leaves the teacher m 
a more vulnerable position because the ver\' nature ot sex education does not lend 
Itself to being separated from the personal background of the teacher. The lack of 
professionalism liere can on occasion be exploited by the pupil by testing out tlie 
teacher. And ; Hargreaves (1994, p. 150) refers to tlie ways tliat teachers conceal 
their personal lives from ’public’ consumption by ‘constructing a persona of (pro- 
fessional) perfectionism’. This is particularly pertinent in relation to sex education. 
As one teacher asserted in response to a question on the best way of tackling sex 
education, the teacher has to be. 

. . willing not to be embarrassed, tliat’s the mam thing. Teenagers being 

teenagers, they'll try’ and embarrass you because it’s a way of handling their 
own embarrassment. Whenever the subject comes up there’s usually some 
joke or smutty coimiient . . . tliey’ll project tlieir own embarrassment on to 
somebody else. You have to be totally imembarrassable or pretend to be 
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i )iscu^'iions over rcdchiiig practice reveal that sex education cannot be easily 
incorporated within a traditional curncular tra nework with the same degree ot pro- 
fessional contidence as t^tlier subjects. Where a school is bound by a particularly 
strong moral code or ethos, such as St Mark ’s, the introduction of certain sexual 
issues, can quite easily be interpreted as departing from what can be sately contained 
within the school s moral parameters. The AIDS issue seems to serve as one example 
f this. In another sense, the AIDS issue acted as a useful medium through which 
teachers were able to gauge les'els of awareness and opinion on sexual nioralitv. 
Dorothy Small introduced AIDS to a group ot 15 year olds and was suiq'^nsed at 
their lack of knowledge. 

In the fourth year we were talking alx>ut lu)mosexualiry. The kids had no 
real idea what this was. Some <T the kids were genuinely upset about the 
practice of homosexuality. I wondered tlien whether I should be dicing tnis 
or let somebody else 

Vivien Willis was asked whether she found sex education more ditlicult because of 
the AIDS issue. 

No, It’s made it easier, from the point of vi- of discussion. People .ire 
aware of the facts You don’t have to teach so many tacts nowadays. 

Interestingly, these statements seem to contradict each other. But they do serve to 
emphasize the way in which teachers can measure levels of knowledge about sexual 
matters. Even more interesting were the connections that some of the teachers were 
able to make about the level of understanding within the classroom and the kinds 
of verbal symbols that circulated within the household. Here we also pick up on 
the changing conception of childhood, this time from the teacher’s perspective. 

I’ve noticed that they use the word ‘celibacy’ which I wouldn’t have 
expected children to know the meaning of It’s been picked up from 
parents. The idea that no sex before marnage <ir no sex until a stable 
relationship is verv much more to the forj now. AIDS has had the spin 
off of a lot of discussion on morality' and probably a lot more discussion 
with parents on morality because it’s in the living room now, on television. 
Parent' have been helped to talk more openly with their children. (Vivien 
Wilhs) 



Conclusion 

Tlic teachen, as I discussed in Chapter 3, were working with the products of the 
labours of others, no matter how inadequate they might have thought the results 
were. Most of the teachers were pragmatic enough to adjust their cverv day working 
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coiiiinitincnts wh.u they thought p.iroiits had been dotn^ with their children \\'ith 
re^arvls to sex iimructioii. 

Much ('^t the current political and moral debate o\'er the universalistic nature 
ot the post-war welfare system revolves around lack of diflercntiation between those 
who need and those v. ho don’t need matenal and educational support from the state 
(iTiediiian. 1%2; Levitas, 19S6, Mislira, 1984). Whether or not the welfare state 
uiuiermines the educational fuiictuuis of p.irents who are quite capable of tikini^ 
responsibility for the sex education of their children, teachers do still see themselves 
as having a responsibility to teach sex education to all pupils. Witli the recent advent 
of AIDS, and with the exception of teachers from St Mar\'\, teachers tend to err 
on the side of too much information and ads ice on sex. The assumptions teachers 
have about the role of parents here arc always conditioned by this generalized assess- 
ment Vivien Willis summed up this pragmatic approach bes^; 

Sometimes parents have asked about wliat\ in the sex education pro- 
gramme, not t^fteii though. I think they’re quite happy. Thev don't want 
us to duck any issues because some of these pupils are going to leave at 
16 and this'll be the last enclosed area for discussion that eserybody will 
be in. They’re gmng out into the world and they’re going to be bombarded 
with lots of media ideas, and lots of peer group ideas. They’re not going 
U> have a sp,u e, many of them, to think their ideas through. For some, sex 
edueaticni is too soon, that’s the trouble. That’s just one t>f these things, 

It’s l'»ettei It’s done than not at all. 

Notes 

1 Although sex ediuation would appear to he .i fundanieiUal aspect of soeiahz.itioii in 

most societies, it is less of a public issue m some countries. Aectirding to Cioldiuan and 
Cioldman p 7n). S\v»vien has a more open approach to ‘discussions on se.\' and 

a public lonsensLis over se.\ education in sehools. Holland is also used as a reference point 
tor more enlightened attempts at introducing se\ education (Wallace, 199.3). 

2 This was later effect! velv rescinded. School governors who are outside local government 
jurisdiction had the power to deteniiine sex education in schools (Sex Education Forum, 

19SH) 

^ I will discuss the reference to gender later iii chapter. 

4 Research which pre-dates the ast suggests that around 2U per cent ot schools had no sex 
education policy (Stears and Cdift, 1991). 

5 Sex education here is defined as an extension of the religious and scicial education 
programme’ in Si A/ar)' v Parent dunk, 19KS, p 11. 

6 This wasn’t a problem at St Mars ’s as clas'.es vs ere single sex and female teachers had sole 
responsibility for the girb. 
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Parental Perception and ne Sex Taboo 

In thiN ch.iptcr 1 ilisciiss die import.ince ol sex ediuMtion In directly addresMii^ tlie 
detli.ie du-Ms’ n(Uu>ii tlut te.ichers undermine .i p.irent\ capacity to introduce sex 
education within the home. Table ^>.1 suggests that parents do imt share the same 
tear'' as the tlechne theon'^fs concerns over sex education in school 

Only t'lve paI■ent^ isseited that parents liad more responsibility than the school. 
Alice Roper was an exceptional case in ar^imi^ tor sole responsibihry': 

AMI . What dt) vtui think about the school discussing sex m teniis id 
health and moral issues' 

AR. Well, I think it\ the parents* job to do that rather than the schools. 

1 really think, especially wu>ral attitudes. It has to come t'rom rhe 
parents You have to show them moral values. 

A/M Some people are quite happy with the school taking a bi^ part m 
tills 

AR: No I think it‘s up to the parents to teach n^ht from wron^\ what‘s 

acceptable and wlut’s unacceptable. 

A/M’ Why parents? 

AR. Who knows rheir children best:' Also they ve ^ot to live in the real 
world, not an ideal version which they ^et from school 

Almost all parents asserted the importance of the role ot the school in dis- 
aissinj; sex with then children. In contrast to the teacliers. Table 6.1 shows that An 
per cent of all parents mten iewed thought that teachers were best placed to take 
responsibility tor sex eduiation. Tins at least, m part, reflects the embarrassment 
parents felt m discussing sex with their children as shown in Table 6.2. 

Table 6.1 would apj'car to point to a more general trend, that a majonty ot 
parents from both social classes thought teachers were at least as well qualified as 
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Table 6 / Parental opimon on who ought to have uittmate responsibility for sex 
education, by social class IN = 44) 



Opinion 


Middle class 




Working class 


Total 


Parents 


3 (12.5) 




2 (10) 


5 (11) 


School 


5 (21) 




8 (40) 


13 (30) 


Joint 


16 (66.5) 




10 (50) 


26 (59) 


Total 


24 




20 


44 



* Figures in brackets refer to percentages parents within each social class category 

Table 62 Parents who expresFe:i embarrassment when discussing sex with their 
children, by social class (N = 44} 

Feehng Middle class Working class Total 

Err.barrassed 8 (33) 9 (45) 17 (39) 

Not Embarrassed 16 (67) 11 (55) 27 (61) 

* Figures with brackets refer to percentages of parents with each social class category 

tlicv were. Te.u'liers h.ul two miport<nit functions in this respect. First, the teacher 
played a CRicial outside role as the stranger in introducing sex to their children, 
whereas parents lacked the psychological and moral space within which to discuss 
sex with their children. Parents, like the teachers, were implicitly drawing on some 
notion of a sex taboo in invoking the role ot the stranger. 

In the previous chapter, it was shown that teachers held the view chat sex 
education was a parental responsibility’. Parents here were reflecting a contrary set 
of assumptions about discussing sex within the home. Farrell (P778. p. Ci) quotes 
Ciagnon and Simon, m arguing that; 

le.irning abivat sex m our society is learning about guilt; conversely learning 
how tt> manage scxualirs' constitutes learning how to manage guilt. 

(iagnon and Simon point to a sex taboo which is general to the whole society’. 
Parsons (19f)5) in his analysis of sex within the family, however, more specifically 
relates this to a prohibition on incest. More recently the issue of child sex abuse has 
highlighted problems ‘managing sexuality' within the home (La Fontaine, 1990). If 
we refer back ti^ Hams* (19H3) version of the decline thesis, a tension is articulated 
between a p.irental respon.sibihty as a given moial absolute and a parent’s ability to 
contnd and discipline their children. Sex education ofTers an interesting theoretical 
parallel in that the decline thesis suggests that parents have ultimate responsibility for 
discussing sexual matters with their children. Yet the decline thesis says little about 
how parents are simultaneously depnved ot the ability to discharge this responsibil- 
ity because of a set ot countervailing values which come under the general rubric 
of a sex taboo. There would appear to be a tension that parents need to deal w’lth; 
between the normative idea that parents ought to have responsibility for the moral 
education of their children where their future sexual identities are cnicial. and 
the generalized problem about talking about sex. If we focus more on the latter. 
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cnticisins of the school vvculcl seem to be misplaced. The skills and training of the 
guidance teacher may very well otf-set the personal discomfort experienced by par- 
ents when discussing sex. This directly conflicts with more conservative opinion on 
the advantages that the privacy of the home has for discussing issues such as sex. For 
the parents the teacher plays a legitimate role as an outsider in resolving the tension 
which revolves around biological and emotional closeness and sexual distance which 
were discussed earlier. When asked whether she ever discussed sex with her children 
Betty Dear\'. a part-time cleaner, replied 

Billy (her son] has never once really said anything . . . with Jean [daughter] 

Tve spoken a wee bit, but Billy gets avvfy embarrassed. He gets embarrassed 
when you try' tae explain what they were saying on the television. 

When asked if she had ever discussed the moial side of sex she replied, ‘With Billy 
I feel my face goes as red as his’. Parental embarrassment was more specifically 
referred to by David Roper, an unemployed sales assistant. When asked if there 
was anything he was uncomfortable discussing with his children, he said: 

I imagine I'm fairly ty pical because I break out in a c<dd sweat when 1 have 
to talk about sex. Probably iny iipbnnging. Sex was never discussed m my 
house with my parents 

Similarly. Frank I^odgers, a social worker, replietl; 



Mil: 


Do vou find sex ditficiilt to discuss' 




PR: 


There are easier subjects to discuss, things we'd prefer tlie teacher 
to bnng up. 




\m 


V/hy' 




FR. 


Because of the subject . . . people are embarrassed, naturally shy etc. 
1 think if I taught it I'd die of embarrassment. 




As well as parents feeling uncomfortable with sex education, they also telt 
uiKjualified. The teacher was ii(st onlv soineisne that the parents trusted, but some- 
one who W.1S trained to discuss sex education. The teacher acted as an infoimed 


legitimate stranger 

Although class differeiu e doesn't hold in terms of the numbers ot parents 
advcKated the school when discussing the technical advantages the school has 


who 

o\er 



the parent, there is an interesting ditfereiice m response.' This can be exemplified 
by companng two discussions. The tirst was with John White; a plumber. 

Ml\- How do you feel about the schi^ol teaching sex education r 

III' All right. It's belter that tliev listen to a stranger telling them than 

us. We\e no books oi\ it or anything so 1 suppose they can put 
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It in better worcis and the kids will understand it better than what 
we could. 



A/M': What about the moral aspects? 



JH’ 


Aye it*s better for the school to talk about it. 


A/M- 


Wliy’ 


J\V: 


It IS easier for strangers to discuss it than parents. Tliey’ll no’ take 
It all in and maybe laugh with parents. Whereas wie' strangers 
they’ll take it m better. 


A/M'; 


Some people say it's no business ot the scliool? 


JIW 


No. no. I’m a great believer in eveiyoiie to their own trade. The 
teacher knows better about teaching than I do. If I knew as much 
as a teacher I’d be a teacher, and no’ a plumber, know what I 
mean. 


MU’ 


A recent thing they're saying in some quarters is that it was the 
parents’ responsibiliry then and it still should be. 


JIW 


Tin cjuite happy that the school does it because 1 think with the 
school doing it and you've got them all as a unit, twenty or tliirry 
o' them .ui the gither, they could treat it more openly. They may 
t:et a wee snigger at the start of it in the first or second lesson, but 
It’ll be treated as a subject after tha' and they c.in all sit and discuss 
It quite seriously I'd imagine. 



Althouj^h hri^atlly m a^fotnent with tins approach. Cieor^e Terrs, a photographer 
with the Cavil Service, otVered a slightly ditVereiit version; 

A/lt‘: Have V(ni ever thought about taking vour s(sns aside' 

(iT. - Frequently, hut I just don't know where to start. 

A/ir. Yoii re h.niiig ditluulties' 



(;/ 

A/M 


I would find It dilTicult because I wouldn't want to confuse tb<*iii. 
If I started Td probably give them too iiuich information. This is 
becoming less of a problem the older they get. When they are son 
of nine Td probably give them too iiiucli. For tins reason Td cer- 
tainly prefer the school. They're better at it than I am. They've got 
im^re knowledge as to what children can absc'srb. 

What .ibout the imiral aspects' 
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CjT: a great minefield. Tin quite happy for it to be dealt with in the 

school. I don’t want to sound complacent but it’s an area where I 
think the school is better. 



This class difference is interesting because although these examples would suggest 
that there is some credence to the claim that the middle class has greater access to 
a body of technical knowledge, this does not automatically mean that middle-class 
parents can apply this knowledge with any great confidence. Cieorge Teny, tor 
example, acknowleciges the supenor skills of the school in that teachers knew how 
to handle this knowledge. Teachers knew better than parents when to introduce 
infomiation on se.x to children. Both middle-class and working-class parents invoked 
the bring them up/educate them dichotomy here again, with sex education being 
defined in iiiamly educational terms. But working-class parents defer to the school 
because of their general educational expertise. Middle-class parents, on the other 
hand, see the school as ii«ving more specific knowledgable advantages than themselves. 
In these terms teachers have more specific educational advantages over parents. 

If we refer back to Table 6.1 a majonty of parents. (59 per cent), mentioned 
a division of respt^nsibihty betsvecn the home and the school. “ Although more middle- 
class than working-class parents invoked a form of division tif responsibility, there 
was no social class difference in the ways in which teachers and parents ought to 
be working together. Some parents found it easier to tackle the questions they were 
asked by their children after the school had been involved. Like the previous 
section, parents here were expressing a confidence in the schools m their ability to 
introduce sex formally. For many parents this meant minimizing the possibility' that 
their children would be asking inappropnate questions or making comments picked 
up outside the home and the school. In contradiction to the claims made by the 
teachers about parents setting the agenda, parents were asserting that the school was 
laying the factual ground upon which parents would be able to confidently express 
tlieir opinions on sex. When she was asked abc>ut the extent to w’hich she had dis- 
cussed sex with her children. June Wilkins, a part-time cleaner, replied: 

I think It would probably be easier after the school's done it because then 
again they [the children) come and ask you the questions ... I mean teachers 
are just as qualified as me to teach it. 

Sex. then, can be introduced in a professional manner within the classroom. This 
would provoke the child into imti.itmg the discussion at home as the know'ledge 
picked up 111 the classroom is brought home to the parents for confirmation and 
clanfication. jim Short, a self-employed builder, indicated the problem of parental 
embarrassment in relatu>n to the factual aspects of sex education but qualified the 
role of the school: 

1 think they (the school | have to discuss it now, It's always going to be an 
embarrassing thing for parents. I think the schools can put it over in a very 
formal wav The school is the place tor it. yes 
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When asked abt)ut the moral dimension* he summed this up by saying; ‘teaching 
morals is tlie parents* job, sex should be taught by the schools’. Sex education for 
Jim Short, tlien, was the province of the schools because sex education was defined 
111 more factual terms. 

The Davies, thrtnigh their strtmgly held C'hristian convictions, were both 
concerned about the kinds of values that were being discussed within the school. 
!an Davies had: 

. . . no tundainental objections. The physical side has got to be discussed 
ethically and morally. Not so much in the vague sense of just man and 
W'oman, but husband and wife, i believe the nature of the relationship 
should be discussed. 

Doubts about whether the school would be able to do this were expressed by Alice 
I )avieb. 

i’ni happy with them dealing with the physiological aspect. I don’t know 
in this day and age that I expect them to take a moral stance because i 
know that my nu^ral stance is not going to be the same as somebody else. 

So Ikhv can the school take an absolute straight moral stance? 

The Davies were pointing to one of the difticulties that ains througli much of the 
deb.ites on sex education; the necessity of t.ilking about the physiological side of sex 
in a moral way which implicitly means the school taking on board some of the 
moral responsibilities that traditionally parents are supposed to have had. Ian Davies 
again. 

In ten ns of acquinng and imparting knowledge, yes, because that’s their 
business, rrom an ethical point of view they probably have lo put across 
a standard moral line. To what extent they can inodiN that to include their 
(wvn viewpoints, I desn't know. It's an area that up until you asked me 
..bout It I'm not one hundred per cent sure w’here the obligation lies m 
terms ot how iliey direct the ethical issue. 



Sex Education: A Collective Parental Responsibility? 

I’areiits often talked about parenting as a collective responsibihry in relatu^n to sex 
education. Yet. it became clear w the mters’iews progressed that, following the 
te.icliers, parents were articulating important ditTereiiecs in the way in which they 
and their spouses attempted to discuss sex with their cliildrcii. The analysis at this 
point is restru led In the imue f('>rmal .ispects of sex educuion. Tables 6.3 and 6.4 
give a fairly crude shape to tlie concept of collective responsibility m that parents 
are able to state more or less W'ho does wliat with regards to the formal aspects ot 
sex The* lines drawn between the categories .ire by no means mutually exdirive m 
tliat altlunigh the ‘mother only* category' meant that mothers had a major role in 
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Table 6 3 Divtsion of ieiponsibihty *or sex education within the home, by social class 
(N = 22) 



* Figures in brackets refer to percentages of parents within each social class category 



T.ible 6.3 suggests that social class might not tell us much about the way that parents 
divide up the responsilnliry' for broaching the subject of sex with their children. 
However, the same table does suggest tliat social class might be important in dif- 
ferentiating /icfH'ccM households where sex was discussed and households where sex 
was not discussecl 

If we turn to Table 6.4 the three working-class couples who had not attempted 
to discuss sex were parents with boys only. The figures are insufficient to make the 
connection between numbers of parents whe^ had discussed sex with their children 
and the gender of their children, but ,omc parents did amculate imponant clifTerences 
between lunv their sons and daughters would be treated. At one end ot the spectrum 
of parental opinion was Dave Dears' who stated that: 

Sex isn’t something that’s discussed much here. I think my wife will tell 
the girl. CJiils need more enlightenment than boys. Well that’s ma opinion, 
anyway. There again. I’m getting back to the old-fashioned ways. 

Dave Dear\’’s views were atypical m that he was the only parent who completely 
rejecteci ‘mociem methods’ ot child reanrg. But parents were articulating some sense 
of difference between how boys and girls ought to be treated with regards to sex 
education. This difference wms discussed by C.hristine i errv’ who had di^cussed 
sex with her three sons. When asked to comment on the controversial nature of 
sex education slie said; ‘It isn’t anytlimg I worry’ about. I might it I had girls. When 
asked why, she admitted: ‘I don’t know really. I supptise girls get into more scrapes 
tlian boys ’ 

More generally, this difference was brought out through the more gendered 
pattern of parenting. Table 6.4 appears to reflect the findings of Allen (1987). 
Me.isor (1989) and Prendergast and Prout (1989). Teenagers and parents in the 
Allen study were .asked w'hich parent tended to discuss sex within the home. The 
teenagers claimed that 72 per cent of fathers and 43 per cent of mothers said noth- 
ing. This of course was not corroborated by the parents (w e w’ouid expect there to 
be some difference in response between the recipient and donor of sex education) 
with 37 per cent of fathers and 21 per cent of mothers claiming not to have dis- 
cussed sex (Allen. 1987. pp. 84-7) 

The important point to be made here is that, although there was no consensus 



Responsibility 



Middle class 



Working class 



Total 



Joint 

Mother only 
No Sex Education 
Total 



12 



6 

6 



5 

2 

3 

10 



11 ( 50 ) 
8 ( 36 ) 
3 ( 14 ) 
22 



education within the home, on occasions fathers did become more involved. 



as to w! 



heiher both boys and girls ret|uired the same level of sex educatnm. mothers 
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Table 6 4 Division of Respor.jibihty for sex. education with/n the home, by sex of 
children (N = 22) 

Responsibility Both Girls only Boys only Total 

Joint 5 - 3 

Mother only 5 3 3 

No Sex Education _ _ 3 

Total 10 3 9 

• Figures m brackets ^efer to percentages of parents vuitrim each social class category 

liaJ incive respcMisibility. Mothers took exelusne responsibility tor tlieir daughters. 
Both parents saw this as natural gis eii the greater insights and expeneiues oi mothers 
m the development (U t’eninle sexuahrv'. Mother-daughter relationships here take on 
an acutely pnvatized torin with fathers hasiiig little or no direct input. This was 
bnnight out by Ian Das ies: 

There have been no open discussions about sex. I‘iii not pnvw to the extent 
of her discussions with my wife. From time to time my wife will up 
and say giiod night and tiiey‘11 get into discussions. I hear about a discussion 
h.ivuig taken place but not all the iiis and outs. 

The exclusion from the mother-daughter relatnuislup didn’t always mean that 
the father had no power or inriueiice over matters. Farrell argued that fathers backed 
up their spouses* ‘respoiisibilitx’ for sex ediic.ititui by "allowing mothers io do most 
of the informing ’ (197S. p. 99). Tom Mctear was able to keep an eye im his daugh- 
ter mdircctiv through his wife who would fre(|uentl\ repiirt back to him: 

FersonalK . I wxnild find it ditFicuIt to start the conversation, just actually 
broaching ti>e subject. But fortunately I have a good wife m that respect. 

She finds out all these wee things and talks them tlmnigh especially with 
the lassie She’ll come to me and she’ll say. she’ll tell me what’s going on. 

That way I’m no’ in the dark. I kin'iw what’s happening. It doesn’t need 
me sticking my nose in. At least I can watch and see what’s happening. 

If w e turn to the sex edut .uion ot si'uis there isn't .111 eqim alent degree ot 
paternal responsibihry. Although there was some expectatmn that fathers wi)uld be 
more invi'ilved. there certainly was not the same ch>se-knit intimacy between fathers 
and smis which excluded mothers For si'une nunhers there ssas an acute aware- 
ness of w hat their husbands ought to be doing In ti\ e out i>f the elesen relevant 
households w ith sons there was a tension betw een the tathers’ reticence to take their 
sons .iside and then wis es ines itable acceptance of this through having to take 
a responsibility whu h thev telt ought to lie vs ith the father June Wilkiiis. although 
taking respimsibihtv. was ^tlll acmeh pushing her husband to do more 

I must .idinit when e\cn when he's talking to me. I‘d much rather he asked 
his ilad You know, but he won’t tt>r some reason He iisualK comes to 
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me. There are some things that are best coming from a man. He’s a big 
boy now. I find it slightly embarrassing, I must admit. 

Kathleen Adams was m the process of discussing the moral aspects with her daughter 
and was hoping that her husband wcuild take responsibility for her son 

It’s about time jini was told and my husband says lie’s g(ung to do it. He 
hasn’t got round to it yet but he’s got a book lo help him. 

Aitlunigh he claimed to do ’an awful lot of pontificating from |his) soap box’, 
(Jeorge Adams was having problems in getting round to discussing sex directly with 
hiN son. There was a strong desire on the part of both the Adams that jim would 
be taken aside within the next few months and there was Irequent mention of tl'.e 
book that (leorge had bought lor the job. 

In siimmars’, we might say that fathers had most dirticulrs m reconciling their 
parental obligations with sustained and consistent action, and this torced mothers to 
pla\ the ma}or and, in some cases, sole i(sle as sex educator within the home 

Repeating the Mistakes of the Past? 

In Cdiapter 4, the early adolescent experiences of parents were shown to be an 
important component of the nonnative expectations ot parents This was also the 
case III relation to sex education. Most of the parents were aged between thirry-six 
and forry-ftnir. ^ Tliev were therefore growing up in the late l^fSOs and early to niid- 
1960s; adolescence falling for many dunng the period betore the so-called ‘pennis- 
sive era’. Parents when asked to go back twenty and thirty years were olteii onlv 
able to give ver\ impressionistic answers/ Yet the figures Irom Tables 6 r> and 6.6 
wtmld appear to agree with the figures m Allen’s study in that parents held their 
own sex education m ‘ver\- low esteenf (19S7, p ln?V 

According to Table 6.6 only eight parents had received any sex education; 
a nia|c*ntv had received it at schoid Jean Robbie, mie the parents who had 
received some sex education- 

Cioiiig back to when I was voungc-r we didn’t talk ab(uit ir in our home. 
Your iiuiin and dad didn’t tell you about anything. At school you were 
shown films but you didn’t actually talk to your mum and dad about it. 
There was always a sort of barrier when talking about sex. 

There were thewe like the Reapers who were ^ntual v4'tlie current sex education 
teaching in school (See p. 2611. Thes were also cntical of the fonn that sex educa- 
tion tvusk when thev were at school. Alice Roper emphasized the problems the sch(ml 
had in dealing with the phvsiologual aspects ot sex. Tor her so\ ediuation was 

taught very badly . . a mixed class . . . with an embarrassed teacher 
diowing slides and photographs. I picked up hah ot it wrong, .just the 
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Table 6 5. Parents‘ own sex educatior). by sex of parent (N = 44} 



Sex education^ 


Father 


Mother 


Total 


Had sex education 


1 (5) 


2 (9) 


3 (7) 


from parents 
Had sex education 


2 (9) 


3 (14) 


5 (11) 


from school 
No sex education 


17 (77) 


12 (54) 


29 (66) 


No response 


2 (9) 


5 (23) 


7 (16) 


Total 


22 


22 


44 


* Figures in brackets without percentage marks refer to percentages within the 


social 


class category 
Table 6 6 Parents’ 


own sex education, by social class (N = 44} 




Sex education^ 


Middle class 


Working class 


Total 


Had sex education 


3 (12 5) 


- 


3 (7) 


from parents 
Had sex education 


3 (12 5) 


2 (10) 


5 (11) 


from school 
No sex education 


14 (58) 


15 (75) 


29 (66) 


No response 


4 (17) 


3 (15) 


7 (16) 



Total 24 20 44 

* F'gures in brackets without percentage marks refer to percentages withm the social 
class category 



mechanics. More a biology lesson rather than sex education. It was just 
uncointortable tor everybody involved. 

This was reiterated bv her husband: 

Mv own sex education at school just wasn’t worth having . usually a 50- 
year-old spinster or bachelor. It was all the birds and bees, pollen and t'ish 
and eggs and things like that. 

Ins Alison rather humourously describes the lengths to which other authonty figures 
went to ensure that sex was discussed mily in the most discreet and privatized ot 
circuiiistaiues. 

I went to a a>nvent school and vve had a book. My kids all laugh at this 
It was in a sealed brown envelope and it was to be given to your parents 
tor their appr<nal first. 

Table tut* illustrates a slight social class difTerence but the more significant point 
to be made here is that well over half of middle-class parents and three-quarters of 
wt>rking-class parents had received no sex education. As expected more mothers 
than fathers received sex education, yet there were interesting ditTerences in the 
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quality of responses. Within the group of parents who had received no sex educa- 
tion. five fathers claimed to have been influenced by external sources. These fathers 
tended to invoke the public sphere in vaguer, more evocative tenns. Three of the 
fathers defined their sources around the peer group with tlie ‘gents toilets’ (George 
Wilson), ‘behind the gymi’ (Richard Stone) and ’dirty magazines’ (Bob Alison) 
figuring as focal points for their ‘education’. For John White and Dave Deary, sex 
education was something they picked up ‘through life’. However, whereas, more 
fathers drew on the public sphere, mothers tended to draw on what they expected 
from within the pnvate sphere of the family, that is, what they picked up from the 
outside w.is negatively valued in relation to what they thought their parents should 
h,ive been doing. If we return to Elizabeth Johnston: 

I didn’t get any at school. I noticed that my mother had a little cutting 
from something that she was going to send away for, a book or something, 
but she never did. I was reading other girls’ books at school that their 
mothers had given them. 

Rather than direct her criticism at maternal neglect, m general, it was her own 
mother who was seen as wanting. A similar point was made by Betty* Deary\ but 
her cnticism was directed at mothers m general. 

I know for a fact my mother never ever spoke tae me about anything. It 
was the most gruelling thing when you had tae listen tae other people. I 
think It’s up tae the parents really to try' and explain things like that. I went 
out into the wide world completely ignorant about these things ... I aUvays 
maintained our two kids would never go through life the way I did. 

Again, allowing for the small numbers, we may be able to discern a pattern 
here by drawing on notions of the public and private spheres as gendered categories. 
Mothers were critical about what they felt their own mothers ought to have done. 
A minonty of fathers, however, were iiuire ambivalent about their own past; sim- 
ultaneously glorifying a rugged individualism ^>f finding out for yourself in a world 
outside the formal confines of the home, whilst stressing the importance of the 
formal sources tor their own children." 

What was surpnsing about discussions on sex education was the tact that 
information on parents’ own sex education was offered sometimes m an unsoli- 
cited fashion. Parents would invoke their own experiences as a nie;ins ot comparison 
with wh.it their children were receiving or ought to be receiving. Parents would 
contextualize the demands they made sc’nnetimes on themselves, but usually on the 
schools, by refernng to their own inadequate sex education This inadequacy was 
an important factor in shaping the ideas they had abtnit Imw their own children 
should be treated as future sexual beings. 

This pt>mt can also be brought out it vve leter to the liinitations ot these 
accounts in using them to deduce anything about the parents sexual lives Sex 
education was experieiued by most of the parents as adolescents as a signiticaiit 
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soci.il and moral lacuna. Yet there would appear to be little manifest evidence of 
this as a social problem for parents as sexual beings. Nothing was said about how 
their lack of sex education had affected their sex lives or their treatment of each 
other as sexual beings. Accounts of their pasts as children, rather than acting as 
indicators of their own ‘inadequate socialization’, were used as reference points 
as to how their own children ought to be treated. 

rurthermore, the comparison between their own inadequate sex education and 
their children’s ‘need to know’, was framed within a nascent sense of social change. 
Parents seemed to reriect some of the themes that run through the maividualiza- 
tion thesis; the loss of moral and social certainties such as class, institution and locale 
(Buchner. 19^)0; Beck, IW2). Parents were arguing that there was a necessity now 
for their children to know about sex in a more mfonned manner. Parents were 
expressing the view that children were gi owing up in a more ‘public’ envimnment. 
Their world views were being shaped less by what was specific to their particu- 
lar families and what was said by then own parents. This was exemplified by the 
Dohbies. Tvelvn Dobbie talked in more general terms about the past expenences 
ot parents. 

Depends on how you’ve been brought up yourself A lot of people have 
been bn>ught up where it's forgotten about. You enci up getting no sex 
education and finding about it yourself You end up growing up totally 
Ignorant. I mean why have your kids totally ignorant to all these things 
gomu on. We dmn.ie just volunteer the information. You dinnae just come 
out and say it If they ask questions you answer them as best as you can 
.md make sure there's no einbaiTassinent. We don’t want rhem to be really 
sliv about these things 

This was corroborated bv her husband John svho saw sex education as part of a 
miicli bro.uier process opening up the public arena to children 

//) My parent > and F.velyn’s parents svere embarrassed But we just 
bring It up in natural comersation 

.\/II‘ \Xhat about the moral aspects" 

//) AIDS am! abortion are things that are talked about on the televi- 
numi. ou the news and m the papers. Michael aiui Alisiui both read 
the newNpapiT aiui see the headlines The\ re taught to d'o that m 
siliool though, w hich is something we were never eiu ourageii 
ilo 

1 he point hemg made here is that ihildreii .ire being encouraged luwv to discuss 
issues that ssere presiouslv seen as only adult pursuits the discussion of politics, 
nioralitv .nui sexuaiits Whereas the liechne tliesis might t.ike this as just another 
mduatoi ot tlie power of s<>cial and moral frames of reference outside of the family 
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ovt^r the ’natural’ authonty of parents, the parents interviewed were more positive 
about the consequences for their children in terms of the high value placed on the 
commodity of knowledge. In (Chapter 5 we saw how parents perceived their chil- 
dren as morally and socially naive ~ unprepared for the “uncivil sociers’. Evidence 
from parental perception about their children’s sexualit\- would appear to contradict 
this. In relation to sexual issues parents tended to see their children as being more 
mature; much more worldly about sex than they were at their age. George Terrv' 
brought out this point when comparing his ow n sex education with that of his three 
teenage sons; ‘Sex w'as never mentioned when I wms at school. They all know far 
more than I knew at their ages.’ This adolescent worldliiiess was also a prominent 
feature in discussions with Will Barnes; 

I think you’ve got to gi\e credit to the kids now. They are not that naive. 
They know what’s going on socially. Tliey are very aware, especially now . 
When he was younger he [his son) embarrassed us a couple of times 
because of the knowledge he had. You tended to think that at the age 
he was at the time he wouldn’t have that knowledge. But I tliink that 
was because we were a bit backward in that respect. We didn't know that 
when we v re y'ounger. 

AIDS and the Moral Limits of Scl ooling 

In the previous chapter I suggested that the AIDS issue cry stallized for teachers the 
problems of discussing sexual matters with children. For some, AIDS was a ineciium 
through which they were able to explore sensitive moral and social issues. For others. 
AIDS reinforced anxieties teachers had about sex education because it forced them 
to confront issues that might either he ignored (St Mary’s and homosexuality) or 
immersed them within more genera* talk about ‘relationships’. 

If we turn to the parents, there was, in principle, no objection to AIDS being 
discussed within the classroom. Yet, anxiety was expressed by a few parents over 
the extent to which their children were pnvy to the details of how the virus might 
be contracted. A minority ot parent:) here tended to conflate the role of the school 
with the role of the media in developing a public disccmrse on AIDS. There were 
two strands to this concern; the universal nature of the campaign, and the extent 
to which a moral diinension w as being discussed. The Me tears botli expressed the 
tirst anxiety 

W'e are m an age now where children have got to know about these 
things. It's just how much they talk about it and how much they put it 
over. Some children are ready to accept, some children aren’t, even although 
they are the same ages. I don't think they take these things into consideration 
(Tom Mctear) 

This view was corroborated by his wife. 
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I suppose they have to know'. I cannae see Ciordon, he's only thirteen. 

I know Its happening; you lift a newspaper, you see it on television. I 
honestly think there's too much talk about sex ... I don t really think 
Ciordon 's voing to think about getting AIDS or F.nila for that matter. My 
older son. ! did say to linn one night. 'Do you realize you have to take 
precautions these days?' (Anne Mctear) 

There is the articulation again here of the ambivalence over the status ot the 
adolescent. l3oth parents had very hxed views about how and w'hen their children 
become autonomous sexiul beings. The Metears were representative of a minonty 
of parents who didn't want their children exposed to the 'nitty gntty of the 
h<nnosexual act in the classroom. 

Several other parents with religious convictions were more concerned about 
the moral stance the school was going to take and whether this conflicted wdth their 
own position. Again there was no objection to AIDS being discussed, but the advice 
that some of their children were given went against their own moral convictions. 
When asked whether he thought it was a good thing that AIDS and abortion were 
discussed in school. Will I3arnes. a Catholic parent replied: 

Yes. but It depends on what they are putting across. If it went against my 
beliefs I’d be against it in the ^chool and I'd like to be made aware ot it. 

Kathleen Adams, a liaptist. was more specitic about what she thought was 
unacceptable: 

I saw' one ot the school's videos on AIDS. They' said if y'ou re going to 
have sex use a condom. I disagreed with them saying that. They should 
have encouraged them not to have sex in the hrst place. Schools should 
reallv push the no sex angle. I3ut I do accept that there are stupid pupils 
where it's probably necessary to talk about condoms. For me. sex equals 
marriage. 

Parents here echo the ambiguous concerns expressed through the Longford 
Report (Longford Committee. 1972). On the one hand, there is the fear that fac- 
tual discussions encourage adolescents to expennient. On the other hand, there is 
a concern that the school doesn't go far enough in placing the sexual act within a 
traditional moral context. 

These concerns need to be set against the more general feeling among the 
p.irents that the school was the most appropnate place to discuss AIDS. An extens- 
ive campaign conducted through the media was having a considerable impact 
on the schools' sex education curriculum. Television drew on the famous and the 
knowledgable through advertising and discussion m putting across explicit messages 
about how AIDS could be avoided. I here was a general recognition throughout 
the schools that the AIDS situation warranted a considered and immediate reac- 
tion. Schools were able to present themselves as professionally competent teaching 
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estcibhshments to the parents. ^Xe have seen earlier in the chapter that this was only 
continuing what parents already thought about the school - that it was the most 
appropriate place for the dissemination of infonnation on sex. Thus, rather than 
seeing the sex education in school as a symptom of a more general arena of public 
amorahty, the school was seen as the safest place t(; discuss sex. 

Most of the parents had received letters and leaflets from the school on what 
was going to be discussed. When discussing the immediacy of the problem Frank 
Rodgers stated that: 

it needs to be touched on , I know in a lot of luniies it's just not 
discussed. At least in school they get the facts and they get guidance. 

This was echoed by John Dobbie. When asked whether the school should be 
discussing things likes AIDS and aboition, he answered: 

Yes, It’s a good thing. There might be some kids whose parents never 
bother to discuss these things. It’ll definitely benefit them and won’t do the 
others any hann. There might be tilings that we haven’t covered. They 
might be able to lielp us in that matter. I cannae see it being harmful. 



Sex Talk and the Parental Routine 

In the previous section I was concerned with the more formal aspects of sex talk 
within the home, which tended to be seen by parents as problematic. Although 
many parents wanted to discuss sex with their children in a more fonnal manner, 
parents tended to see these encounters as dra?iiati2ed moments which would create 
a great deal of embarrassment. Prendergast and Pmut (1^>^87, p. 82) made the point 
that children tend to rely on more routine sources for information about Dringing 
up children and sex. Through direct experience of being around close family and 
other km, and through more informal talk heard within the home and the local 
neighbourhood, children pick up more information about child reanng than they 
would from more fonnal discussions with either teachers or parents. This same 
approach ii tight be applied to knowledge about sex. 

In this section I outline situations described by parents where sex is dreussed 
m an mfonnal routine way with their children. FoUow’mg this, I look at instances 
where parents try' and contain discussions on sex w'lthm the family routine by nor- 
niahzmg situations where children confront parents with questions that are poten- 
tially embarrassing.^ 

Where parents had difTiculty broaching the subject directly, sex was quite often 
ciiscussed in relation to a third party*. Parents might openly discuss a fnend or relat- 
ive who IS having an affair or getting divorced. This was something that would 
sometimes crop up in daily discussion around the meal table. Parents’ attitudes on 
extra-marital sex, divorce and teenage pregnancies will work then way through in 
these discussions. The Wilsons both expressed difficulties when discussing sex with 
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tluMr cluklrcn. iUn\\ confessed tli.u they were emKirr.issed and ill equipped to deal 
with their children’s developing sexual awareness. Their daughter, Lynn, was 17 
years ok\ and had just met her first boyfriend. He was starting to spend more time 
in Ivni s room listening to records. Whereas her father tended to about the 

length of time they spent together on their own. her mother stated that she ‘totally 
trusted them*. She spoke with confidence about tins trust; 

The children know what you're talking abcnit e\en within the tamily. 
(ieorge [her husband] has a brother w ho's had one wife then a girlfnend 
His wife had a bal»' and this other girlfnend he’s going about with now 
has got a bab\ . It’s scnnethiiig we talk quite openly about. The kids *11 dis- 
cuss It and they’ll say, ‘Wliat a way tor Uncle Davy to cariT on. L^e must 
have kids all over the place!’ It’s more that sort of thing . . They obviously 
know thev’re sleeping together . . you just come to an understanding that 
we know tliat they know the tacts of hfe. They have quite strong views 
which thev muit h.i\e got trom us at some stage I'm quite happy that 
thev’ve all got standards. (Jean Wilson) 

R(nitine contacts with other ..dults outside ot the home can also seiwe as oppor- 
umities for parents to tliscuss sexual beh.uiour and morality with children. This was 
brought out bv ('hnstme Terrs who mentioned homosexual tnends who regularlv 
\ ’.sited the h<Hise. 

I haven’t saiil anvthing that I’ve sh('*wn prejudice about. A couple of chaps 
that regularlv c<mie round to see us are practising luunosexuals But 1 never 
sa\ to the kids this is . . lie's a homosexual It’s like religion you hope that 

thev s(^rt tilings out tor themselves and don’t make any wning decisn^ns. 

I wouldn't say you mustn’t. 

C hnstme I errs took a fairlv agnostic line when it came to moralirs'. Her mam 
worr\ was that tlie stbool would push anv form nt mor.il approach. She was par- 
tic id irlv cnqH)sed to religious educ.iticm 

I've alwavs .issumed th.it tliese things had .i bal.mce in school. Someone h.icl 
raised the point that the anti-abortimi group had brc-uight out a videc^ that 
tliev were .ircuiating in tlie seheuds and they vveren*t giving the other 
point of view Thev did concede that yiui had to give .i balanced view m 
sex education but to get round this thev introduced it in religious educa- 
tion I vviHilu certainly raise it with the school it they brought it in that 
wav A child has got to make up its mvn mind on certain things 1 mean 
thev could grenv up absolutely anti-abortum and l*d be perfectly happy 
with that but they should have a baliuce so that they can decide tt se 
tiunp tor themselves 

I or ( imsune leirv sex talk was more tuilv integrated in t.miily lite because she telt 
(liat to treat it as something out of the ordnurv was to heighten a particular moral 
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approach which would inhibit her sons' development ot their moral autonomy. The 
tact that they had ^ay theiids nude it easier to talk about sexual morality within the 
liome 

A more complex version ot C'.hnstine 1 em*'s approach was offered by Elisabeth 
lohnston. She saw sex eaucatioii in terms of the tact/value distinction. The physio- 
logical aspects were easier to talk about. 

Bv the time Jtdiii was eight he knew everything from amniocentesis (she 
had just given birth to Philip) to eveiAthing about cliildbmh. There was 
nothing budogical he didn c know. It <.aine as no surprise, there was noth- 
ing surpnsmg for him. 

Eh/abeth had used her pregnancy - the bmli ot her second son - to discuss the 
phvsiologx' of sex with her eldest stm. The birth of the second stin was detmed very 
much from withiiu very much a ‘family matter*. Elizabeth was able to confidently 
draw i>n experiences that were detmed unK|ueiy m her own terms. At the same time 
she Used her own experiences as an example ot the general; what Elizabeth was 
going tlirough was what all mothers were going through. 

Although the phvsiologv ot sex was an integral part ol the tamily r^nitine, 
ditfa nines were encountered in talking about sex within a moral or etiiical context. 
Unlike situatunis w here parents wcnild rather downplay more deliberate discussions 
about sex within the t'ome. the moral and social aspects ot sex were deliberately 
dramatized When asked whether she had ever discussed the moral aspects she 
paused for .1 long time and ^aid. 

I doift think we’d talk about that panicularly ... it has to, vou know 
. ohvuuislv when we talk abour marriages breaking up and respoiisibihtv 
for It or no re^poiisibihry for it . . we’ve had a lot of fnends whose mamages 
have split up. We’ve spoken about it. and John’s watched the other children 
go through u ... in a joking way. I think we‘ve talked about how we got 
manned or vou know our relations betore we got married kidding m 
public m front of John about our dilferent rel.Uions before, and John loves 
these stones 

The break up of many of F: lizabeth’s fnends relatumships w ere detmed almost 
tn terms ot their inevitabilitv. According to Edizabeth ‘dis orce is \ er\ cc^mmon tliese 
d.usV This treated anxieties for Fdiz.ibetii because there was a questmii mark over 
lu.w her Uiildreii experience these breakups Elizabeth’s wiiriy w,is how iier cwvn 
children perceived these breakdowns. There were two aspects to this: lunv John 
expenences his own tnends reactions to their parents breaking up, and more 
mipoitaiuly here, bow John interprets this m terms of his ow n pa.ents’ relatioiisliip 
These tensions nude Elizabeth imeasv m trying to explain how sex works 
st>tially. P.irents here t.mnot simply adopt the same intimate tones ol the natural m 
talking about sex in teniis of relatU'iisliips Tor parents tiuTc can be nothing routine 
•iboiit parental huMkdown I Ins i reates an obvious diilKults loi parents tii broaching 
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the subject of their friends’ breakups. Parents need to emphasize the exceptional 
nature of divorce in situations where divorce is happening to more of their friends. 

In some instances these tensions can be offset by humour. The situation can 
at least be partially redeemed by drawing on stones about their sex lives before they 
were mamed. The curiosity of the child can be channelled through stories about 
the parents before they were marned. When asked whether John ever talked about 
sex. Elizabeth replied: 

Yes, a little. I think soinetiiiics he’s testing us out here . . . but also . . . he’s 
very forward with telling us his new jokes, I think it’s also his way of 
asking us what this means or telling us ‘look what 1 know now!’ 

Jokes were his w ay ot introducing the subject of sex into conversation. This clearly, 
corresponds to his pa.rents’ tentative approach to the problem of sex as a moral 
subject tor discussion. 

Humour featured in other households as a response to public awareness of the 
AIDS issue, raiiuhes were subject to detailed mfoniiation on the homosexual and 
heterosexual act. emphasis being placed on the use of contraceptives as a necessary' 
precursor tostyual intercourse. A few of the parents mentioned the influence of the 
campaign through the almost institutionalized usage of the word ‘condom’. Their 
children were starting to use the word in conversation w'lth other members of the 
f.miilv. Alice White laugheci at hc^w easily this had been accepted within the family. 

Thev get a lot from tlie television. Ian is at the awkward age, he’s sniggery 
aboot It the now. But Jim seems tae be taking it in. His dad and my 
breather, the things that they are saying to them, to Jim the now, thev’re 
slagging him about condoms and all the rest o’ it. The jokes that are passed 
between them sort o’ makes it easier for them now. Then Jim will come 
hame wie’ a new joke for his dad and he’ll say. dinnae you let your 
mother hear that!’ 

Jim’s father was able to offset some ot the tension felt when the subject of sex arose 
bet ause he was able toje^ke with his son about a ‘serious’ socio-mor.il matter. When 
going out to tlie school dance he would joke with his son bv reimndmg him ‘no’ 
tae forget his condoms’. 



f cieriMOn and the \ornta/i::atton of ,S\w 

The television was another medium through which sex was discussed m the home 
This IS leflec tc*d in reenrrent public debates over the power and influence ot the 
media Questions of taste, choice and censorship have been expressed which high- 
light the distinctions m.ule between ‘external’ and ‘internar censorship ot w hat chib 
cireii watch on television Should there be state censorship or should parents be leti 
to determine what their child»'en w.itHT' In my sampb*. parents oscillated between 
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these two positK^iis. Sex on television c.in einb«irr*iss both parents and children. For 
the parents, part of the problem is feeling that they have a duty to respond to what 
they see as unsuitable or nsky programmes. Some parents will actively censor what 
their children watch by anticipating programmes that are thought to be too sexually 
explicit. Others will invoke their own version of the nine o'clock threshold as a w'ay 



I’m an old-fashioned father and I don't like it (sex| being mentioned. I 
don't watch much television but if I see something nsky coming on I tend 
to chase them 

The television, though, can be used more positively bv parents in trv'ing to normal- 
ize sex within the home. Parents deliberately avoided heightening sex as something 
special and treated it like any other subject that comes up m con\ ersation. For 
Cieorge Terr\' this was case ot: 

. trsing not to make anytiiing out to be a big deal. You can ha\ e veiT 
explicit programmes isn television and they just watch and sometimes they 
ask what s gmng on and we tell them. 

Ian l)*ivies recounted boss' he coped when his 1 1 -year-old son asked him what rape 
was after liavmg picked up the word trom the telesision 

I said s<unethmg like, it's a very senous assault on a woman by a man. I 
thought at that stage that would be enough ! tend to give the answer that 
vsould surtice under the circumstances. But I also think you need to answer 
their ipiestions as casualK' as possible. Th.it is. not to sound toi> heighten 
It. Make it as casual and lumnal as p<issible. 

For Frank Ki>eigers the unexpecteei sex scene on telesision anel tfie aspects ot the 
sexual vocabulars' epiestioned by their children, although still embarrassing, are occa- 
sions for eliscussion and claritieatioii. When I asked him it sex eser cropped up in 
iionn.il discussion, he said: 

( ^h yes. last mglit tisr mstaiue I hey menticuied the word impiUent on 
television. I hey asked wh.it was that' We told them. It just came up lu 
natural c mis ersation 



of screening out potentially unacceptable programmes. Jim Short outlines his views 
on this: 



Conclusion 




p.irental an.! leaching pcrspcctises in the concluding p.iss.i 
ihese pcrspec tiscs mdu .itmg. imti ills. points of . onvergen* e 



L‘s mdu.mm.:. imti.il!\. points ot on\ ergc*n* e ! irst. both piients .md 
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te.K'hers stressed the miport«iiK’e of sex education by drawing on a c hanging social 
and moral environment. In particular, reference is made to die way that the AIDS 
crisis crv'stallizes these changes in that it balances issues of moral, social and physical 
nsk against the older certainties of development, ‘timing’ and pc'^sitional ditlerences. 
Social change here is identified by bcnh parents and teachers as the opening up ot 
the public sphere to children. This has the contradictors' effect of strengthening tlie 
cluld’s ‘nght to know* and increasing the demands made on adults to regulate the 
effects of this which m turn reinforces an adult’s ‘nght to know’. 

A second and associated area where parents and teachers meet, at least those 
that have strong religious convictions, is over the attempt to impose limits on the 
AIDS knowledge that their children or pupils have access to. The relative success 
of these forms of censorship throws up an interesting question, w hether the home 
or the school is the most effective censor. In relation to sex education a provisional 
answer favours the school, with St Mary’s being able to construct more tangible 
limits on what sex education ctuisists ot in school through a torni ot collective omis- 
sion Yet. I have alreads referred te> the problems that parents and teachers have 
regulating their children’s social and moral development w ithin a relatis ely uncon- 
sir.imed public enviroimieiil The quesuon may theretore be less pertinent, tor the 
issue is one of regulating rather than hnmmg the child’s exposure to adult' ideas. 

A third, more straight-forwardly consensual area is the pcwitu^n of mothers in 
sex education Whether we are talking about actual, normative (^r ‘lay theoretical’ 
understandings of a division of labour within the home, mothers are seen as the 
responsible agents. We have to rely on more pheiunnenokigical accounts ab<nit die 
famiK routine to ,issess the roles that lathers pla\ . 

A final pennt where teaching and parental perspectives intersect is twer the 
difficulties expenenced teaching and discussing sex ediicatum The discomton telt 
In ln>th parents and teachers appears U' tiaiiscend the ’.ers different contexts within 
w Inch sex education takes place. Although this similanrs' of expenence is complic- 
ated bv the gendered nature ot sex educatum in both the lunne and the classroom, 
parents and te.ichers had problems bnngmg sex talk witlun tlieir respective p.iradigms 
of adult authoritv . One ot die ironies nt sex educ.ition here is that, as I have alreadv 
outlined, problems that parents and teachers base are expenenced within a con- 
text of more public talk .ihout sex The Fouc.mltian mnum ot a discourse <sn sex 
is pertinent here (Foucault. The importance of AIDS, the problem (st child 

sex abuse and the concerns (wer ceiisi>rsliip and teenage pregnancies are articulated 
through a tr,imew<irk ot prohibition and control Those wh<i have leptimate moral 
and siHial responsibilities for voung people are put under more pressure. ,'Mthough 
there is an underKing sense that si x educ.itnsn ought to he undertaken intcmnally 
hv parents, te.u hers, oddlv enough. ,i[>pe.ir to have a keener sense responsibility 
Die recent pragmatu siitft tow.irds schocTing as the tenus hir sex education, the 
uh re ise in impori nue ait.u bed to sex ediu ation aiul the contuleiu e tliat parents 
h.iil in the school s abiluv to deliser sex education. ,i tontuleiue picked up by the 
teacher'- themselves, seenw to luve sh.irpeiUii the ttMchers awareness ot their posi- 
tions as sex educators 

Nevertheless, although we might argue here that an expanding cliscc»urse on 
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sex constrains those with responsibilities for sex educatusn, there is also a sense in 
which the discourse opens up the possibilities and pretexts tor sex education. Sexual 
images and language through the media and an adult sexual lexicon freely drawn on 
by children were useii by teacher, and parents consciously and semi-consciously as 
vehitles thrtnigh which more pedagogic attempts were m.ide at discussing the physi- 
oh^gv’ and morality ot sex. They were also, importantly, occasunis t<^r iiionitonng 
what the child already knew. 

One final point concerns a clearly discernible tension between the parental and 
teaching definitions of who ought to have responsibility tt>r sex educatU)n. In one 
obvious sense this is the shifting - we might even say the delegating - ot an 
unwanted adult responsibiliry on to the significant adult other. But there is little 
Nvmmetrv here T eachers diderentiated between a de Jure responsibility, parental 
priinac V , and a pragmatic and protessional commitment to the chihl s weltare. From 
the parents’ point ot view a desire to take contrail over the child s sexual development 
lamun easilv be squared with the contideiice expressed by parents over sex educa- 
mm m school. Yet, clearly for some parents this inconsistency is less marked where 
the technical know-how ot the guidance te.u her appeals to ovemde an\ strong 
inner sense of responsibility. 

Another way of expressing tins meonsisvenev is to balance the parents need to 
know' hc’»w their children develc>p sexually, and the contentic»n that their adolescent 
. hildren h.iv e .1 right to be t'ulK mfonneii about the moral ‘nsks and opportunities’ 
lonfronting them. As in C^hapter 4, the tension between parents ‘rights and the 
uloiesient's desire tor indeperulence are much less harshly telt it we can identity 
more routine and less interventionist means by which parents are able to monitor 
their ihildreifs sexualus . Bv Llraw ing on the more routine levels ot parenting, I 
ideiititied the mtonna! modes ot communication that parents used t<i keep abreast 
of their children’s deveU>ping sexu.ilities We might also adci that parents are m a 
miuh stronger position ,it this intorinal level to i hci k that their chiKireii were puk- 
ing up the ‘rigiit’ values 



Notes 

! StMui ti.iss does not inoni l.ugc in the inosi rt-tt-in .nul i uinpreheiisiM' siuds ul se\ 

ediu.itiun. Isnbel .Mien's / JumI/icm hi s<.\ .hm' I^ersotud lu«7 Where it is 

dist usseil is in relitu'ii to p.irent.ii .uivot.KV »>! ihe sthool. Shgfitly more working-i lass 
parents th.in inutdlv - 1 l.iss p.trenis t.ivoureti ilie si iiool nitroiiiuing the topk (Alien. 1 

P 

7 file figure w-o t.o per vent m the Allen auil\ lAilen, lOM . p M » 

' See Appendix 1 

4 1 here u .in interesting disiiissiun .ihmit the limitanons o! reiving sulel\ on rir.i ren»l- 

ievtions ot ’learning" about reprodm tion' in f .irrell {I'UM. pp s4 s. 

^ in tile Alien stiulv. per vent ol mothers were tlissatistievl vviili their nwn ses evliu .itk'n, 

vvhere.is (»nlv 4] per leiil of the t iliier. expressed tin* s.une opinion I hu vmmjM ippv .n 
to . f.'rre'-p'.nid wifii th>; geniier ititiereni e i p lo . 

n ( iuldeijs otters .in interesting Jistnufu'ii between lite events wiuvh ilismpt the rvuitine. 
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such as births and deaths, and cntical situations which are almost exclusively contingent. 
Whereas the fonner can still be conceptualized as part ot* the routine in that life events 
are not necessarily unpredictable, the latter are situations that sooal actors face which are 
so unpredictable that they lead to social disorientation. Sexual pedagogy is an interesting 
case in that although parents are continually predicting when :hey will bnng up the 
subject of sex (the procrastination), there is also a sense ot social disorientation in ihe 
singular nature of the interaction (Giddens, 19^4, pp 60-1). 

7 References to this debate ran through I hr [inu’s editonal columns in the mid-1980s. 
For some examples, see. 28.11.83; 21 2.86, 22 10.86 More recently, in the aftermath ot 
the Janiie Bulger case, censorship and parenting has become a public issue again. See P. 
Wintour ‘Bulger judge urges debate on parent .md videos’, The Cjuardum, 27.1.93, p. 1; 
E. (iomian ‘Hoiror videos do not turn children into homfic people’, 7he Tnnes. 26.1 1.93, 
p. 3, A. Leathley ’Howard hints at censorship laws on video violence', Ihe Times, 22.1 94. 
P « 
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Public Policy and the ‘Responsible 
Parent’ 



In this book I have tned to capture, in some piienoiiierioiogical sense, the bound - 
anes ot parents’ responsibilities and account tor the social and moral roles of tliose 
outside of the home wht) have ‘claims’ on their cliildren. Over the last fifteen years, 
politicians, commentators and sticial scientists have drawn, redrawn and refined this 
boundary m the light of an alleged .issault on the miegnry ot the tamily by the state. 
Yet, as the Newsons argue, the nature of uhat parents are supposed to do within 
these boundanes remains elusive. 

Parents .ire in fact chronically on the defensive over their parental role 
because the responsibihry’ laid on them is not only limitless but supremely 
personal. (Quoted in Hams, 19S3. p. 24H) 

The *personah/ed and limitless’ nature of parental responsibility is partly a product 
of the intermingling of biologv’. culture and political pressure. But there is also an 
important temporal commitment that generates a contradiction within the practice 
of parenthood The concept of primacy signifies the parent as the first and most 
important influence - a reminder to the outside world that parents still carrv’ the 
major responsibilities. This gives parents a sense of propnery and ownership. Despite 
some parental equivocation, it also means that parents have to accept the consequences 
of the different ways that their chilciren present themselves to the outside world. 
Yet. although it appears that being first on the scene and ‘knowing your child' gives 
a parent cenam nghts. there is ultimately a sense in which parenting has a purpose 
beyond sustaining a child’s physical and social well-being, a function which leads to 
the negation of their status. 

In .111 individualistic culture, pnmacv also means that parents are normatively 
responsible for producing the ’responsible’ individual We can see the process ot 
parents directing their children towards an independent status as the ‘withenng 
away’ of parental authonw. Barents, then, not only have to contend w ith the seem- 
ingly endless accretion of tasks across time, they have to know when is the appro- 
priate time to restnct these tasks m the interests of the children’s development. 

These dilemmas for parents can be further illustrated if we return to the notion 
of responsibiliry for disciplining children. Both parents and teachers, m their accounts. 
coiist.mtK reuirn u> the theme of bringing up* iliildreii like the inuioii of pnin- 
aev tills tan be taken as a boundarv -setting device that separates p.irents from other 
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.uithr,nty tij;iircs outride of tltc home. I5ut it .iKo refers to tlie .ill-eneoinpassing 
nature of living with children and dealing with their problems on n routine basis. 
Ikin^n^ up children for some parents signifies a degree of latitude in interpreting 
their responsibilities T ins can mean a degree ot give and take in relation to bound- 
ar\' setting within the home There is an interesting compansoii here between 
discipline and authorin' exercised within the home and the classroom. The more 
circumscribed range ot teaclimg functKuis and the institutional backing tor school 
discipline according to some parents appear to make it easier for teacliers to discipline 
their children Without a hint ot resentment, (ieorge Terrs' seemed to sum up this 
teelmg among the parents. 

I hope It s very noticeal)le with my three (sons] tlut it a tea her s.iys some- 
thing to them they believe it. they trust it and do it. They teel obliged 
. they tend to listen to teachers miu h more than they listen to parents. 
i*ve iin doubt other parents would say the same thing 

As I have argued, the present discourse on state intervention sets up negative 
images '‘f those outside of the home who have (lainis on the child's well-being. But 
we learn \vt\ little about the routimzed ‘irrationalities* associated with parenting 
brom a parental perspective those agencies, like the school, that are doing the same 
kinds of things as parents yet have legitimate claims over the child's welfare are 
bound to be more successful than the parents themselves. This is reHe;.ted at the 
m.uri> level with the educ.itional debate focusing on the simple traditionalism that 
ought to be brought back into classroom discipline (Alexander, U.ose and W'hitehead. 
inn2). This is not to S.u that classroom i ontrol is m pr.u tice easier to achieve: 

C hapter 2 tienionstrates the ditle. ’lit w.ivs in which an uneasy mix ot educational 
and nunal elements are nuintained by teachers m keeping the upjier hand m ilass. 

I iirthenimre. these skills are acknowledged by sonie parents W'h.it is being presented 
b\ [uients here is some notion that the ill-detined and ever expanding nature of 
p.urnt.i! discipline ctnnpaies less fav oural)ly with the lule Inuind nature ot teaching 
where there is some degree of external assessment ot ‘good' and ‘bad' discipline in 
class and where there is a professicmal separation betwc'eii teacher and pupil. Parents, 
ijuite simplv. l.uk the guulelmes that they im.igine inform the teaching role 



Moral Uncertainty and Shared Responsibilities 

Although parents sustameLi a pioprietori.d sense of tlieinselvc. .js moral guardians, 
the simple lack of fixed guidelines can le.id t(' p.irenis drawing (ui external support 
from the school m inaiiitaimng huth the mtegnty ot their children s moral and 
phvsual well-being and their ow n sense ot sell We might see this as an mcoiisist- 
eiHv 111 their .u Mounts of tlieniselves as parents^ bin ihere is ik» simj>le ilnlii .itioii 
of respunsibilitv here 'SX'e might ig.im refer t(» the rniitine hiisiness of parenting 
I lie de\ t’lopment t)f‘ a sophistuateii monitoniig system, the .utise renegotiation of 
puhlu and private spheres, and the normali/mg and semi oioi iou> siiiNesing iA the 
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child’s sexii.i) development, were all v\ays that parents iiiider\vr(ne their children’s 
welfare. 

The techniques ot control were, m part, responses to the lU-defined nature of 
brining up children. I have argued that discipline and control are cultural attributes 
ot parenting in that the parents and teachers interviewed saw them as central features 
ot their respiMisibilities. Despite the particular approach that a parent might profess 
to subscribe to, all parents were in the business of boundary’ setting and sanctioning 
as part ot the daily tiow isf parental activities, what CJiddens (1984, p. 3) calls the 
i/imv ot social life But, parents' disciplinary activities were also resp«.mses to general 
perceptions ot the outside world as a realm of moral and social uncertainty. This 
iincertamty has been inter].>reted more positively by soci.il theorists in terms of 
notions of risk and opportuniry ((iiddeiis. 1991; Beck. 1992). Yet, parents to some 
extent here have always grappled with these issues in that the general push away 
from the home into the outside wurld in\ olves parents coming to terms both \\ itli 
the temptations open to their adolescent children and with the conjectures they 
make about how they respond to tliem In (diapter fi, parents expressed posit- 
i\e iK^tioiis about their children's abilirs' to negtitiate the risks and opportunities 

suiToundmg their sexual development. But, m the mam, these ideas were <ner- 

sludowed b\ the tears that thev had .tbout an uncisil socutv 

In CiMistructiiig linages ot an uncivil sociery . parents, first of all, referred to their 
mvn adolescent experiences. Interestingly, parents were not otTeriiig a simple and 
consistent picture ot a golden [\ist In part, this was due to the gendered nature 
ot these experiences with fathers has ing more of a tendency to glorify the public 
sphere as a realm ot sexual adsenture and conquest. More generally, parents tended 
to highlight the importance ot then children's sex education in the home and the 
scIkvM bv reternng to the niadec|uate level ot sex education otfered by their own 
p.irenrs and te.u hers w hen they w ere children Yet. parents otfered more pc'»siti\ e 
images ot their past when diseiissing their leisure time The restricted space and 
‘pr<nected liberation' otfered their children now was compared less favoiirablv with 
their own adolescent freedom in relation to puhlie spaces. 

Mc^re iinportantly, the notion of moral .md physical \ nlnerability corresponds 

to gcner.il teais voued ahout the ability ot the young to deselop a healthy and 

responsil4e social identity I'he sexual and public realms, in one sense, are two sides 
ot the same com. opposing but ccmiplementary' elements that make up the adult 
social identitv. Notions ot supervision and control ot these realms .ilways stru* ture 
the parents' sense ot selt and under|un, m very routine w.iys, the responsibilities 
they have towards their children Yet. parents also expressed a sophisticated under- 
standing ot their adolescent children s needs which made these responsibilities more 
piecancuis and, ultimately, n.ore negotiable. As I have argued, this didn’t take tlie 
torm ot o\ert exi hanges around the position.il ditlereru es between pare*’rs .md 
eliildreii. But parents ac kiunvledged their .idoleseent children's changing status m 
the w.ivs that tlicw adopted strategies for keeping talw on them 

Ifireiiis in. IV. .is Se.ibrook (1982) .irgues, be projecting their (w\ n inadequacies 
onto the outside world in the way they omstnict images about the uncivil society. 
Barents m.iv, m t!u t, be susceptible to tbe imp.ict of messages about AIDS and the 
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dual concec-n of the child as victim and offender. But to present parents as powerless 
and alienated is to obscure the ways that they adapt to these circumstances and cope 
with their fears. 



The Parentocracy 

Given the all-encompassing nature ot parenthood u would be difficult to conceive 
of parents offenng one consistent image ot themselves in relation to the outside 
world. The phenomenology of parenting focuses on the negotiation of roles and 
expectations in relation to the more intangible aspects ot social lite. The contingen- 
cies inherent in parental practice here mean that parents take a more pragmatit view 
ot their roles. Parents try’ to sustain a predominant image ot themselves as so\ereign 
aiithonry' figures. But from time to time, circumstances dictate thct parents become 
more reliant on the school’s tutelage. There is an element ot rationality' here with 
parents appearing to delegate responsibility to the school. But there is also a sense 
that ‘working at being a parent means accepting what is available in a more routine 
iinrertexive sense (Morgan, 19S5, p. ISO). 

Nevertheless, we still need to make sense ot the conflicting self-images that 
parents present. The idea that the parent is both separate from and dependent on 
the school has interesting parallels with the conflicting ways that the concept of the 
responsible parent is invoked in current educational and political thinking. In the final 
passages 1 will relate these images with current sets of dominant ideas and values 
which impinge on parental and teaching practice. 

As I outlined in the first chapter, cntics ot the interventionist state set up a 
radically ditferent vision of society. The welfare state is to be replaced by some tonn 
of civil society' based on Adam Smith's •invisible hand’ with the family as the basic 
iinit of society (Adam Smith Institute. 19SS). Parents become the sole tocal point 
for the moralizing and socializing of children. The school, like other external agencies 
of social support, is contracted in, bought in, even, at an early stage to educate their 
children. 

The I9HH Education Reform Act is a key legislative attempt at restructur- 
ing relations between ‘individuals’ and the state by shifting the balance of power 
between parents and teachers. A weak versitin ot this is suggested by the parents 
charter' which has been added to the political lexicon as political parties debate the 
rekuive merits of a contractual relationship between parent and teacher.’ More 
fundamentally, this vision uf society is bound up with the notion of the parentocracy 
with the parent in a new role as 'citizen consumer’ (Woods, 19SS, Meighan, 19S9; 
Brown, 1990). Two key imules (^f parent-teacher relations are suggested here: the 
parent as ct'Jiitroller of the ediic.itKui process and the parent as consumer 



iKirnit *1' (Anitroller 

The idea that parents have more cmitrcd over the education preuess is linked tc» the 
local management of schools (I MSf. and in Scotland the mtroduaion of school 
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boards, both central planks of recent educational reform. Although subject to central 
government approval, the 1988 act allows parents to vote on schools opring out of 
local governnient control. The financial, organizational and day-to-day running 
subsequently become the responsibility of a small governing body with parents of 
children from that school becoming niajonty ‘shareholders*. 

In previous chapters I suggested that parents and teachers, in the abstract, had 
a strong sense of the respective spheres of influence of the home and the school. 
Within this framework the foniial educational requirements of the child were best 
1 *ft to the professional expertise of the teachers. Although the evidence is far from 
conclusive, discussions with parents around the more specific aspects of the 
‘parentocracy* tended to reinforce this position." The majonty' of parents displayed 
little enthusiasm for their new found powers in policing the schools. Tw’enty-two 
(30 per cent) parents v\ ere opposed to any significant change in the way the schools 
were run. Whereas twelve parents (27 per cent) wanted more consultation and 
closer parent- teacher links. But this stopped well short of what we might term 
parent power*. The great majority' of parents did not think that they had any right 
to dictate to teachers how the school should be run. There was a spectrum of opin- 
ion which flowed from a reticence to get iii\-olved - they had neither the time nor 
the mchnation - to a complete rejection of the pnnciple of parental intrusion into 
the school. The following quotes from a working-class and middle-class parent illus- 
trate this point. 

I know nothing whatsoever about teaching and ! feel, you know. 1 coiildift 
sit on a board and dictate to teachers that sou should be doing this, that 
and the next thing. (Ruby Bolton) 

I don*t think that parents are qualified. They doift know what they* re 
expected to do. I don*t think that i*m qualified. Tin no* saying that parents 
shouldn't have a say. but they should be guided by the teachers ... Are 
they going to be able to change teachers" That's absolute rubbish. How 
could I decide who is a good teacher I‘d have to be a teacher to know 
(CJeorge Wilson) 



Pim'fl! ii> (^OlhUilU l 

The idea of the parent as consumer would appear, on the face of it. to have more 
appeal because it corresponds the concept of pnmacy as a set of nghts that parents 
hase os er other socializing agencies Brimacs . in a s ery general sense, is all about 
knosving your child best and knossing svhat is best for your child. Within a free 
market ideology , this can be translated into a form of monetary shorthand through 
the concept of consumer siss ereignty Barents km>ss better than the state svh.it their 
child needs educationallv I he market oflers .i choice: educ ational vouchers become 
a virtual reahrs' as p.irents exercise their bargaining possers ssith schools being com- 
pelled to display their sv.>res in the form of le.igiie t.ibles on exam results (educational 
ac liievement) and tru.uuv r.ites (educ.ition.il f.iilure) 

W ithin this ideological framesvork. the content of educ ation - the National 
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Cumciilum - no longer remains in conflict with parental choice, Parents are assumed 
to make the connections between ‘national standards’ and educational outcomes. 
With regular testing of their children in class, parents have a nmning commentary 
on their children’s achievements and, more imponantly, a means by which their 
children’s achievements can be meafured against the school’s averages and the school’s 
achievements can be measured against other schools. 

From the data, empincal validation of this is difficult.' This version of the 
educational market place has only recently been completed - the publication of 
league tables on educational pertbnnance coming too late to be discussed by the 
parents in this study. Nevertheless, parents were asked about the concept of choice 
by referring to the Parents’ Cdiarter of 19H1 (Education Act [Scotland]) which 
allowed parents to send their children to scliools outside of their catchment area. 
Parents at this stage were relatively less mfoniied when making choices, relying 
on local knowledge rather than more objective assessments of the schools’ perfor- 
mances, Again, the evidence is limited. 



secondary’ schools. Most parents when prompted were aware ot the long waiting 
lists for magnet schools m other parts of the city'. A few parents indicated that an 
informed choice had been made with the child s happiness and the close proximity' 
of the local secondary' school having more force than the more abstract and uncertain 
attractions of a desired magnet school. But the vast majority of these parents claimed 
that they had not ‘chosen’ their children s secondary' school in any meaningful 
sense. ^ Tims, although parents were aware ot the possibilities of sending their chil- 
dren to anv school within the region, a considerable number tended to deny that 
the concept of parental choice existed. 

One possible answer was that parents were aw are of the theoretical possibility 
(>f sending their child to a school with a good reputation, but the kinds ot schools 
thev iiad m mind - usually the same three ‘best’ schools in the region - were so 
diflicult to get into that the very' process of weighing up the pros and the cons was 
.1 non-starter. Following on from this, it maybe that these p.ireiits still tended to refer 
to an older culture ot choice by invoking the independent/state school system 
divide. For these parents choice was irrelevant because ‘choosing schools only made 
any sense where a parent was m the financial positum to be able send their child 
to a prisate sclu^id. C'luuwmg a sc1um> 1 - and the free iii.irket for education - was 
still restricted to the private sector 

The sample size precludes any inferential leap about the general receptiveness 
ot the new parental ride, but parents m tins study were clearly less than en.inuuired 
with their roles as controllers of education. The notion ot the parent as consumer, 
strictly speaking, docs not work at the economic level tt^r there is little sense in 
which parents actually consume education (Deem, 1990, p. 101). It works more at 
a political and psvcludogical level because it appeals to the parent as the mythical 
rational individual concjuenng the evils ot the collectivist state. I he notion ot the 
respiuisihle parent here suggests that the new market or k*r depnves the state ot its 
power by mythically returning all responsibilities for child develcspmeiit back to par- 
ents and thus reinforcing the idea ot parental pnniacy. 



Parents were asked about decisions regarding the ‘choice’ of their children’s 
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Public Order, Schooling and Welfare 

I have argued that the general fears parents had of clnldren being ‘out of place\ 
foreshadowed the role the school was expected to play in supervising their children’s 
moral and physical well-being. This feeds direcdy into a public order agenda with 
the focus on the public accountability of parents in preventing truancy and juvenile 
cnnie. The ‘responsible parent’, therefore, not only figures in the discourse on edu- 
cational reform, it plays a prominent role on the public order agenda. 

The ideolog)' of individualism only works on the basis of a psychological 
appeal to the parents’ sense of self as a sovereign authonty figure. Within this model 
parent-child relations are inferred from relations between parent and outside agency. 
Parents recapture their nghts: little is said about what parents do with them. Given 
the current agenda of child protection and questions about the supervision of chil- 
dren’s time away from the home, the fucus of attention is the quality of relations 
between parent and child. The appeal to pnvacy and individualism as a set of rights, 
then, is countered here through the expression of these rights as public obligations. 

The 1991 public disturbances in Oxford and Tyneside and the more recent 
concerns expressed about juvenile crime have generated a lengthy public assess- 
ment of the causes of public disorder (Dean, 1993; Utting, 1993). This comment- 
ary'. to some e.xtent, reflects lay social theones offered by the guidance teachers in 
(Chapter 3 - loss of parental authonty, a general breakdown in communication com- 
pounded by impovenshed economic circumstances. Furthermore, the blaming of 
parents would appear to be reinforced as ‘solutions’ suggested by a recent Home 
Office White Paper (1992) focus on penalizing paients of children in trouble. 

But public analysis is ambiguous here. Responsibility for public order is held 
to be a more collective enterprise as teachers as well as parents are held responsible 
for public disorder.' In one sense ‘responsibility’ here is secondary m that com- 
mentators question the ability of the school to contain the pioblem. The notion that 
children are now out of control in school reflects the breakdown in division of 
responsibility between home and school suggested by teachers in Chapter 3 
teachers are un.ible to exert control in class because parents are not providing them 
with ‘school trained’ children. But there is a stronger sense in which the resnons- 
ibility teachers have for public disorder is on a par with parents. The analyses of 
disorder in class, focus on educational causes such as a loss of educational authority 
and tlie adoption of child-centred teaching practices. Educational ‘solutions’ have 
been provided bv others in the form of teaching ritizenship in pnmary' schools.^ 
What IS m effect being argued here is that notions of ciiild-ceiitredness and loss of 
authority' are indicators ot a more general moral decline where parents and teachers 
are culpable because they represent the loss ot adult authonty (Dalev. 1991). This, 
intcre\Uiigiy . seems to converge with asseNsinents made by the working-class parents 
interviewed in this study. 

file differences between the educational and public order discourses can be 
seen as a tension between the mvocalion of the responsible parent in mdividiwilized 
and collectivized forms; the tension between responsibilities as nght and responsibil- 
ities as obligations. But the problem is not simply the selective use of the ‘responsible 
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parent’ in the promotion of disparate and unpopular public ^ ohc.es. The tension 
IS one of education as part of the free market order underniinm^ tteinpts at dealing 
with the rising incidence of youthtul indiscipline and disorder. The most recent 
Education Act (1993) bangs the two discourses together h. making head teachen 
more accountable for problems caused by children ‘out ot p!.. First, the school 
can no longer permanently exclude problem pupils. Second, the head teacher has 
the option of making arrangements for problem pupils to go into pupil referral cen- 
tres’. This IS, interesting, not so much because it can be taken as contirmatK n that 
juvenile enme is a public responsibility, but because these new measures need to he 
seen as a way of dampening down the implications of the 1988 Education Reform 
Act for public order. These implications hav"‘ been spelt out in some detail else- 
where (Carlen et a/., 1992; Pyke, 1992). Given the welfare role of the schools in 
this study they are summarized bnefly here. 

First, the effects of the market place coupled with the weakening of local 
authority responsibilities for enrolment potentially increase the numbers of proL!e;r» 
children excluded from school; children permanently out of place, children leferred 
to within the public order agenda as both victims and offenders ot juvenile enme 
(Pyke, 1992). As exclusion rates nse, schools like boreiton C’ommuniry school and 
Steiihouse Academy, that had a reputation for accommodating pupils discarded by 
other schools, become overloaded. 

Second, overloading may prove to be an optimistic sceiiano. Boreston and 
Stenhouse would not be well placed in the league tables which equate ‘good’ 
schools solely in terms of exam scores. AJthough local political pressures nuy limit 
iIk consequences of the reform act, schools that have an expertise in dealing with 
ditficult pupils may simply disappear all together as parents move their children to 
schools iiiuch higher up the league tables. 

What schools like Stenhouse offer, according to the teachers, was a network 
of iiitanpble moral and social snppon for problem children and troubled parents 
hidden m the expected parental rush for places at quantitiably ‘better scliools. 

Third, I mentioned earlier the edcccs of testing and the National Curnculum 
on the tune and energy needed by teachers to devote to non-curncular activities. 
Although there have been recent official moves towards centring personal and social 
ediicatum n schools - not least the Deanng attempt to free up 20 pe» cent of the 
teacher's curncular time - the non-cumcular activities such as sex education are still 
vulnerable m a climate \vhere schot>l timetables are dominated by subjects that can 
be triinslated intcs •! monetar\' shorthand ('ll e.xam results. I liis is pirticiilarly the case 
for SihooK with a geiieial ethos and approach that goes beyond the traditional 
maxims iif pedagog\' and fmii discipline. SclwioK like Boreston and Stenhouse, 
wliiih pnded tiieinseKes tui their C itholicity ot teaching approaches and their links 
\\ itli the local commumrv , w ill have fewer options open to them in acting m the 
host interests ot ill' child and the local coiniiiumty (( hur\', 1989 , p. 1 / 8 ). 

More geiier.ilK. I h.;\ e chHUinented the way guidance feeds into discipline and 
provides a ncNvork o\ support for children and their parents I would argue that 
moral and social support from ihe school on wliuli parents relv for shaping their 
cliilcireii s sfHial ideiuities »s threatened bv free market and pedagogic im[ierativcs 
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th.H dominate current education thinking. It may be that I am overstating the case 
liere. As was argued earlier, the realm ot policies and values sh.ipes but does not 
foreclose the possibilities of action. Nevertheless, concerns that parents have over 
their children’s well-being are hardly likely to be assuaged bv an education system 
that no longer acts as a social and moral guarantor 



Notes 



The parents’ charter was an important feature of tire electoral numtestos ot the major 
politual parties m earlv inn2. Labour produced a social contract version in an attempt to 
shift the agenda away from the individualism implicit in the Ciovernmer.t’s charter See 
rinie^ l:duuUioti Su'f'pinuntt. 7 2 ‘C. p 

Although the idea of parent power was quite new .<t the time i>t tiie interviews, parents 
were being canvassed for their vc>tes lor the setting up of the school boards and were 
being sent infomiation about their new powers as school governors On the basis ot this 
It seemed appropriate to question parents on these new powers’ 

See Dasio ch 7) for a docussioii of the theorelu al and niethoviologual consKi 

ermons ot work done on [.Mrental chowe 

hall, Bowe and Gewitz ^ugge^" that ^hmgs have moved on since then in terms of 

ditferem ^oclaI class contexts of choiCv 

The Cjovemment ‘Back to Basics' campaign and attempts bv the Labour Parry to shape 
the public order agenda base generated recent interest around tlie disciplinary role ot tlie 
school. See Patten spells out code to tighten school discipline’. 'Hie 7'imts, 14.2.V4. ‘Blair 
pledges hig,h standards and firm diseiphiu- in schools'. 77ie l'wie\ 2”' 7 ‘M 
See 'Borstals pnrnarv schools in citizenship'. Ifuiepctuint: oti Smiiki)', 2S 2. ^>3 
Much has been nude of this contradiction in ‘New Right* teniis between the individuali^itic 
ind traditionalist strands of thought (Levitas, Thatcliensni could be seen as a suc- 

attempt al integrating populist versions of both of these ideological positions See 
Hall (1983). 

InieresimgK. the Citizenship Foot dation rci^ently adviKated placing citizenslnp within 
the curr.cular niamstream. thus rendering it testable / nnc< luiuniih^n .Suppietut'ttf 3 3.93. 
p lu 
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Teaching Sample 



I intc*r\ lew eil twenty te.ulier^ Irom ti\e Seottisli secoiul.»r\ scliool'* h^c.ued w itliiii 
.md jrnund .» iiudiuin-sized enininerehil ot\ . I dceidc(.l to look .u giiid.UKe te.ichers 
troin the gener.il te.K'lung popul.ition tor three reasons. First, guidance statt had 
an important pastoral role to play in underwriting tlie Nocial and emotional aspects 
ot ihe child’s education (iuidance thus dealt with the child’s welfare' in the much 
broader ‘holistic’ sense. Secondly, guidance statl occupied a mediate positu^n between 
tlae Nchool and the lioine. and were presumed tci have a more mtornied opinion ot 
parents Where parents have problems tiiev wanted to discuss with the school, they 
tend to be the first pmnt of contact N^'here the schovil needed to approach parents, 
the guidaiit e staff were usually relied upon to make the initial contact Thirdly, 
guidance teachers divided up tiieir tune between their pastoral responsibilities and 
their classroom teaching 

Although the sample inav not be strictly representative of the wider teaching 
t. cnnmuniiv . tlieir ‘teaching’ c redentials were preconditions cif their promotion tc^ 
the guidance post As well as liaving past<^ral respcmsibilities. their own subject 
tea< lung was scMnethmg in which tiiev were still verv' much mvtdv ed. Oniv three 
tcMi. hers commented on iunv their guidaiue work had significantly reduced their 
tcMching timetable, and one of those had managerial i espcuisibihiies The point 
being made here is that rheir p istor.d resp(-nsibilities g.ive rliem unic]ue insights into 
the bac kgrcniiuis or tlie children. V^’iihin the conte\t ot the research interview this 
did iK»t alvv av s pre)iulicc the wavs the\ vveie aide to make sense of the childrens 
backgrounds as moie conventional classroom ped.igogues and disciplinanaiis 

Four guidance teachers were inrerview ed from eac h ot the five schools. In two 
c>fthe smaller s< lunds this was a process of selt-selec turn - these schools hav ing onlv 
ttMir guidance teachers The te.u hers m the otluT seliools were cluwen mamlv »ui 
the basis of axailabilitv The following table shows the major c haric teristics 



^ Sr V'^d'V c_d*'''»0'c. SCi'’00‘ 

f^eputAt'on good acaden^<ca!iy :ough on d^sc o’ nc 



Nan'ie 






B-!l Short •• 


SG 


Reng'Ojs eciuc/AHT 


Ian Jones 


40 


Maths 


i3‘' Dj''v 


b: 




Mary James ‘ * 


43 





• Figures n bracKets 'elate to expe^ie'-'cc ^ voars 

*• these teachers hao cnudren ot their own 



f \oer<ence 
28 

10 m 

JJ ■ ' 

16 {I2l 



^ O 
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Triic/iiftii SiWiplt’ 



2 yVsrersron High School 
Reputation 'magnet' school 

Name ^9^ 



Ian Howe ** 
Bill Smart ** 
Vivien Willis 
LiZ Sim •• 



SuOfect 



Technical 

Physical education 

Maths 

English 



Experience 

16 (15) 
10 ( 6 ) 

24 (18) 

13 ( 8 ) 



3 Sren. house Academy 

Reoufaf'On 'smk' schoo’ vAr m ch-^d-centred approach 



Name 


Age 


Subject 


Experience 


Jean Bryce ** 


63 


RenriecJiai/Engf'sn 


18 18) 


Nordh Bowies ** 


31 


Biology 


5(1) 


Rjlh Smith 


41 


Home economics 


19 (16) 


lan Hart * * 


49 


Chenrustry 


3 ( 25) 


4 Boreston Community 
Reputaton progress: ve 


School 

community -centred 






Name 


Age 


Subject 


E xperience 


Jtm Cra g ** 


39 


Technical 


10 (5) 


Susan Bf'jce 


34 


English 


11 (25) 


Joan 1 


4? 


Englisn/history 


20 (16) 


A ve Tdv 


39 


Btologv 


14 (9) 



5 Logan Hgh ^c^OQi 



Reputation -ow moraie . 


$inn school 






Nane 


Age 


SuDjCCt 


E \per<ence 


Dorothy Small 


52 


English 


28 (18) 


George Barry 


56 


Technical 


26 (17) 


Anne Smart 


37 


H, story 


15 (8) 


Stewart Ross 


40 


Physical educat'on 


18 (9) 



F-rom the ahme we i .m see th.tt a potential anihi^nty lay lietueen ‘teach- 
ing atul ‘parentiniz’ tor eieNtn ot the teacliepi Several means were iiseci to ensure 
that thev ssere aKvavs beiiie .uhlresse*.! as pri^tessionals As I was interested m 
the assiimptu'iis, l.iv theories aiul uiKlerstaiKiiiigs that teachers had ot their pastoral 
responsibilities, tile interviews were inforiiitil and senii'-stnictured. There was tiuis 
less an eiiipliasis placeil on st.mdardizin^ the i;uesti(>ns Wherever possible, the 
teas hers were unaiiibiguouslv addressevl as teacliers A tew of the questions could be 
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answered as parent or teacher (the teachers were aware that a sample of parents were 
bem^ interviewed as part of the wider study). Teaehers often helped to clanty this 
by prefacing their answers with, 'Are you asking me as a teacher or parent?' Finally, 
the teachers were all interviewed in school The intention here was that the inter- 
view setting would reinforce the iciea that teachers were being asked to comment 
on their prcifessional lives. 



Appendix 2 



Parental Sample 



Ins Ahson. 42. h.urarcsscr. sclt-cmplo>eLl. PTA .it prim.ir> sJiool (1) 
Bob Ahson, 4h, Ci.ir.tge/ welding business 
Rcli\Jiofi. (i.nholu 
Mamed: 17 ye.irs 

(Jiildreti: Peter 15, Cohn 11. I.in >s 

Rita Barnes. 44, i.ire .issisunt m .i nursing lioiiK- (B 
U’lll B.triies. 44. Aie.i nun.iger ot s.iles eomp.ms 
Kt/ivjien: C'atliolu 
Mamed years 
(diildrcfi: William 15 

Mar\ Bmie, 37, lunisewite (21 
Ronald Bone. 42. C:omputer manager, 

Rcli<i^ion Protestant 

,\/.jrru'(/. 15 years 

ChtUrni Kathleen 14, Susan II 

Alice Davies. 43. hoiisewite (2) 

Ian Davies, 43, C'mnpurer .idsiser tor NHS 
Relii^ion. Baptist 
17 years 

C'JuIdmi. Ahson 14. Anthons 11, Billv ^ 

tvelyn Dobbie. 3h. primars school auviliars' (part tinie) (1) 

John Dobbie. 3S^. Ciarage owner 
Rtlis^ioti: C /ithohc 
Mamed. 15 yeais 

(,7ii/f/rrn Muh.iel 14, Ahson 11. Aime / 

Pli/abeth |ohnstmi. 42. university researcher, (part tinie)** 

Arthur bdinston. 4(>. publu relations othcer with the NHS 
Jewish 
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Siltoohtii>. MV//tirc jftii IKmr.i.jl liti^potisihilitY 



\lamed: 15 years 
dfiiLirai: John 14, Bnice 3 

Anne McTear, 42, NHS Staff Nurse (part-time) (3) 

Tom McTear, 44, Police (‘onstahie 
Rclij^ioti Protestant 
.Miirruii: 19 years 

(Hiildrai: Paula 15, (iordoii 13, William IS 
Alice Rodgers, 3f>, house wite (4) 

F^rank Rodgers, 39, social worker, chaimuii of sclic*iW C(uincil 
Baptise 

\ Limed- l() years 

(diildrcti: Rtuiald 15, Jeff 12, John II, Ruth S 
Jan Short, 41, housewife (2) 

Jiin Short, 44, sub fire t^fficer and self-empU>\ etl bulkier 
Rehiltoti: Protestant 
Miinud. 20 years 

('liildrcti Angela 15, tlizabeth 12 
Agnes Slaiiey, 41, housewife (3) 

Brian Slancy, 42, Ciuiipaiu dut\ tor ot construction business 
Protestant 
Mirriid. 19 years 
( Jtildmi: June W, Alan 14 

C'hristine Terrs', 5'^, '‘hop assistant ^pait-time; i4j* 

Cieorge Terr\, 5H, cwil sersant 
Relty^iott: a til el St 
\ Limed 29 vea is 

( ditidrn] Tim 14, Stt'plu n and Ruhaid 12 

Jean Wilson, 47, Iiotel proprietor (4) 

Cieorge Wilson, 47, luuel proprietor 
Religion: Prt)testam 
Mjnu d. 25 sears 

( dnidreti I vnn 17, Pliilip IS |)oii.ild I ^ 



1 1 l\irent> 



Kathleen Aslams, 4H, NHS t lerk {part-time) (1) 
( ieorge Adams. 44. clerk with British Teletoin 
Reh\fion S<nttisli F pist op.ilian 




I4H 




Mtmu'd 1(» Vfjrs 
C'JiiUreti. Sally 14, Jim Hi 



I\irenul Sa^nple 



Ruby Bolton, 42. housowite (1) 

bill Bolton, 44, clerk in an enpneenn^ business 

Rt'h^iofi Protestant 

Mtimcii 1(> yejpi 

('InJilrcfi. Mar> 14. .Andrew 13 

lietn Dear\. 41. home help (p.irt-time) (3) 

Dave I)ear\’, 31, sheet metal worker 
RWujieM. Protest.nu 
Miirru'd' 16 yejp» 

('litliircn. Billy 1 3. jean 13 

Isabel Hart. 39, cleaner (part-time) (3) 

Tom Hart. 4<l, slater 

Rih^fotr. Protestant 

Miimcii. 19 years 

(’.hildrrti Thoin.is 13. I)«>reen Hs 

Rena Mckay. 33, hoiisewite. ex. PI A (1) 

Bill Mckay, 37. coach builder 
Riltji^ion (Catholic 
A filmed 2H years 

( 'JttUrt ti. Chilian 14 (Michael 26. Jane 23. Ciraiu 24 1 

jean Robbie. 42. NHS nursing ,iuxilMr\ i\] 

Ian Robbie. 44, NHS hospital porter 
Rt/iv,’ien: C atholic 
A/iim/d 13 years 

(dnUrt'n. Dc'iiald 13. .Mcxaiider P 

Alice Roper, 33. hoiiscwile ** 

I )avid Roper. 36. shop assistant 
Rtlt\^ton Protestant 

A /limed 17 seals 

(Julilroi ).mue 13. Fdward S 

Angela Stcuie, 42, NHS VI )U operator (1) 

Richard Stone, 4.V shih supersisor tor British C «ul 
Rih^um Protestant 
A/jmed 17 \ears 
( dnUrai Paul 14, Rhoiia 



lob 
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J.iiR* Wlme, 39, liomc help (p.in-tnne) (4) 

John White, 41, pluinher 
Reln*ion: Protest.uit 
Mamed: 17 years 

(Jttldren: Jim 14, Philip 12. Ciarol 7 

June Wilkins, 38, m1u>o1 de.iner (p,m-tinie) (1) 

Hill Wilkins, 41, baker 

Reiii^ioti: mother - (Catholic; fatlier - Protestant 
.Mamed: 14 years (husband’s second inama^e) 

Children: Koben 14. Ciavin 7 

* denotes which school their children went to according to how the schools are 
lumibered on the lists ot schools and teachers in Appendix 1. 

** denotes pilot sample 

The mean age of mothers and lathers was 41. 6 and 44.1 years respectis ely. The 
modal age of mothers and fathers was 41 and 44 years respectively. The mean and 
modal lengths of marriages were 18.2 years and 17 years respectively. 

Social class was used as a means of dividing up the sample and was drawn trom 
the Registrar CJenerars classification. There were twelve (55 per cent) middle-class 
couples and ten (45 per cent) working-class couples. The social class ot the couple 
was derived from the occupational title of the spouse with the highest classification. 
In most cases the occupational titles of the sample fitted neatly into the middle-class 
or working-class categones Tliere were three anomalous cases: two clerks and one 
full-time nun;e (the latter also happened to be the only case where the wife had a 
higher classification than the husband). C4n balance. 1 decided to place them m the 
working-class category on the grounds that they lived in council housing. Fathers 
were m full-time employment with the exception of Hill Mckay w ho had just been 
laid otf due to ill-health. Five (23 per cent) mothers were in full-time employment; 
ten (45 per cent) were m part-time employment and seven (32 per cent) were 
housewives. 

Initially, I wanted a reasonable mix of parents of boys and girls within the 14 
to 15 age range. As I have already stated, the target age w.is chosen more as a means 
of generating discussion on issues ot W'hich parents w ould have had some knowledge 
- secondary' schools, sex education and cumcula choice At this stage there was a 
sex imbalance with fourteen couples with boys (M per cent) and only seven with 
girls (32 per cent) within the target age range. But as the analysis proceeded the 
concept of adolescence became important. Not only had I interviewed parents of 
14- and 15-year-old children, I had interviewed parents of adolescent children. If 
we broadened the age band to include parents with adolescent children between 
the ages of 13 and 18. the sex ratio of boys t<s girls moves from 14:7 to 14:12. Five 
p.irents witli bovs between the .ige*^ of 14 and 15 had girls within the broader ado- 
lescent age band 
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and academic concerns over the ability of adults to underwrite the physical, 
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